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PART ONE 
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The unusual events described in this chronicle occurred in 194-, 
at Oran. Everyone agreed that, considering their somewhat 
extraordinary character, they were out of place there. For its 
ordinariness is what strikes one first about the town of Oran ! , 
which is merely a large French port on the Algerian coast, head- 
quarters of the Prefect of a French ‘Department’. 

The town itself, let us admit, is ugly. It has a smug, placid air 
and you need time to discover what it is that makes it different 
from so many business centres in other parts of the world. How' 
conjure up a picture, for instance, of a town without pigeons, 
without any trees or gardens, where you never hear the beat of 
wings or die rustle of leaves - a thoroughly negative place in 
short? The seasons are discriminated only in die sky. All that 
tells you of spring’s coming is the feel of the air, or the baskets 
of flowers brought in from the suburbs by hawkers; it’s a spring 
cried in the market-places. During the summer the sun bakes the 
houses bone-dry, sprinkles our walls with greyish dust, and you 
have no option but to survive those days of fire indoors, behind 
closed shutters. In autumn, on the other hand, we have deluges 
of mud. Only winter brings really pleasant weather. 

Perhaps the easiest way of making a town’s acquaintance is 
to ascertain how'the people in it work, how they love, and how 
they die. In our littie town (is this, one wonders, an effect of the 
climate?) all three are done on much the same lines, with the 
same feverish yet casual air. The truth is that everyone is bored, 
and devotes himself to cultivating habits. Our citizens work hard, 
but solely with the object of getting rich. Their chief interest is 
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ir. commerce, and their chief aim in life is, as they cal! it. 'doing 
business’. Naturally they don’t eschew such simpler pleasures as 
love-making, sea-bathing, going to the pictures. But, very sen- 
sibly, they reserve these pastimes for Saturday afternoons and 
Sundays, and employ the rest of the week in making money, as 
much as possible. In the evening, on leaving office, they for- 
gather, at an hour that never varies, in the cafds. stroll the same 
boulevard, or take the air on their balconies. The passions of 
the young are violent and short-lived; the vices of older men 
seldom range beyond an addiction to games of bowls, to ban- 
quets and ‘socials’, or clubs where large sums change hands on 
the fall of a card. 

It will be said, no doubt, that these habits are not peculiar to 
our town; really all our contemporaries arc much the same. 
Certainly nothing is commoner nowadays than to see people 
working from morn till night and then proceeding to fritter 
away at card-tables, in cafds, and in small-talk what time is left 
for living. Nevertheless, there still exist towns and countries 
where people have now and again an inkling of something dif- 
ferent. In general it doesn't change their lives. Still, they have 
had an intimation, and that’s so much to the good. Oran, how- 
ever, seems to be a town without intimations; in other words, 
completely modem. Hence I see no need to dwell on the manner 
of loving in our town. The men and women consume each other 
rapidly in what is called 'the act of love’, or else settle down to 
a mild habit of conjugality. We seldom find a mean between 
these extremes. That, too, is not exceptional. At Oran, as else- 
where, for lack of time and thinking, people have to love each 
other without knowing much about it. 

What is more exceptional in our town is the difficulty one 
may experience there in dying. ’Difficulty’, perhaps, is not the 
right word! ‘discomfort’ would come nearer. Being ill is never 
agreeable, but there are towns which stand by you, so to speak, 
when you are sick; in which you can, after a fashion, let your- 
self go. An invalid needs small attentions, he likes to have 
something to rely on, and that’s natural enough. But at Oran 
the violent extremes of temperature, the exigencies of business, 
the uninspiring surroundings, the sudden nightfalls, and the 
very nature of its pleasures call for good health. An invalid feels 
out of it there. Think what it must be for a dying man, trapped 
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behind hundreds of walls all sizzling with heat, while the 
whole population, sitting in cafes or hanging on the telephone, 
is discussing shipments, bills of lading, discounts I It will then 
be obvious what discomfort attends death, even modern death, 
when it waylays you under such conditions in a dry place. 

These somewhat haphazard observations may give a fair idea 
of what our town is like. However, we must not exaggerate. 
Really, all that was to be conveyed was the banality of the 
town’s appearance and of life in it. But you can get through the 
days there without trouble, once you have formed baths. And 
since habits are precisely what our town encourages, all is for 
the best. Viewed from this angle, its life is not particularly 
exciting; that must be admitted. But, at least, social unrest is 
quite unknown amongst us. And out frank-spoken, amiable, and 
industrious citizens have always inspired a reasonable esteem in 
visitors. Treeless, glamoiirless, soulless, the town of Oran ends 
by seeming restful and, after a while, you go complacently to 
sleep there. 

It is only fair to add that Oran is grafted on to a unique land- 
scape, in the centre of a bare plateau, ringed with luminous hills 
and above a perfectly shaped bay. All we may regret is the 
town’s being so disposed that it turns its back on the bay, with 
the result that it’s impossible to see the sea, you always have to 
go to look for it. 

Such being the normal life of Oran, it will be easily under- 
stood that our fellow-citizens had not the faintest reason to 
apprehend the incidents which took place in the spring of the 
year in question and were (as we subsequently realized) pre- 
monitory signs of the grave events we are to chronicle. To 
some, these events will seem quite natural; to others, all but 
incredible.. But, obviously, a narrator cannot take acccount of 
these differences of outlook. His business is only to say, ‘This is 
what happened’, when he knows that it actually did happen, 
that it closely affected the life of a whole populace, and that 
there are thousands of eye-witnesses who can appraise in their 
hearts the truth of what he writes. 

In any case the narrator (whose identity will be made known 
in due course) would have little claim to competence for a task 
like this, had not chance put him in the way of gathering much 
information, and had he not been, by the force of things, closely 
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involved in all that he proposes to narrate. This is his justifica- 
tion for playing the part of an historian. Naturally an historian, 
even an amateur, always has data, personal or at second hand, 
to guide him. The present narrator has three kinds of data; first, 
what he saw himself; secondly, the accounts of other eye-wit- 
nesses (thanks to the part he played, he was enabled to learn 
their personal impressions from all those figuring in this 
chronicle); and, lastly, documents which subsequently came 
into his hands. He proposes to draw on these records whenever 
this seems desirable, and to employ them as he thinks best. He 
also proposes . . . 

But perhaps the time has come to drop preliminaries and 
cAutionary remarks, and to launch into the narrative proper. 
The account of the first days needs giving in some detail. 
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When leaving his surgery on the morning of 16 April, Dr 
Bernard Rieux felt something soft under his foot. It was a dead 
rat lying in the middle of the landing. On the spur of the 
moment he kicked it to one side and, without giving it further 
thought, continued on his way downstairs. Only when he was 
stepping forth into the street did it occur to him that a dead rat 
had no business to be on his landing, and he turned back to ask 
the door-porter of the building to see to its removal. It was not 
until he noticed old M. Michel’s reaction to the news that he 
realized the peculiar nature of his discovery. Personally, he had 
thought the presence of the dead rat rather odd, no more than 
that; the door-porter, however, was genuinely outraged. On 
one point he was categorical : ‘There weren’t no rats here.' In 
vain the doctor assured him that there was a rat, presumably 
iiead, on the first-floor landing; M. Michel’s conviction wasn’t to 
be shaken. There ‘weren’t no rats in the building’, he repeated, 
so someone must have brought this one from outside. Some 
youngster trying to be funny, most likely. 

That evening, when Dr Rieux was standing in the entrance, 
feeling for the latch-key in his pocket before starting up the 
stairs to his flat, he saw a big rat coming towards him from 
the dark end of the passage. It moved uncertainly, and its fur 
was sopping wet. The animal stopped and seemed to be trying 
to get its balance, moved forward again towards the doctor, 
halted again, then spun round on itself with a little squeal and 
fell on its side. Its mouth was slightly open and blood was spurt- 
ing from it. After gazing at it for a moment the doctor went 
upstairs. 

He wasn’t thinking about the rat. That glimpse of spurting 
blood had switched his thoughts back to something that had 
been on his mind all day. His wife, who had been ill for a year 
now, was due to leave next day for a sanatorium in the moun- 
tains. He found her lying down in the bedroom, resting, as he 
had asked her to do, in view of the exhausting journey before 
her. She gave him a smile. 
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'Please, dear,’ he said, 'take great care of yourself.’ 

But she could not hear him. 

As he was leaving the platform, near the exit he met M. 
Othon, the police magistrate, holding his small boy by the hand. 
The doctor asked him if he was going away. 

Tall and dark, M. Othon had something of the air of what 
used to be called 'a man of the world', and something of an 
undertaker's mute. 

'No,' the magistrate replied, Tve come to meet Madame 
Othon, who's been to present her respects to my family.’ 

The engine whistled. 

‘These rats, now . . .’ the magistrate began. 

Rieux made a brief movement in the direction of the train, 
then turned back towards the exit. 

The rats?’ he said. ‘It’s nothing. . . .’ 

The only impression of that moment which, afterwards, he 
could recall was the passing of a railwayman with a box full of 
dead rats under his arm. 

Early in the afternoon of that day, when his consultations 
were beginning, a young man called on Rieux. The doctor 
gathered that he had called before, in the morning, and was a 
journalist by profession. His name was Raymond Rambert. 
Short, square-shouldered, with a determined-looking face and 
keen, intelligent eyes, he gave the impression of someone who 
could keep his end up in any circumstances. He affected a sport- 
ing type of dress. He came straight to the point. His newspaper, 
one of the leading Paris dailies, had commissioned him to make 
a report on the living conditions prevailing amongst the Arab 
population, and especially on the sanitary conditions. 

Rieux replied that these conditions were not good. But, 
before he said any more, he wanted to know if the journalist 
would be allowed to tell the truth. 

'Certainly I shall,’ Rambert replied. 

‘I mean,’ Rieux explained, ‘would you be allowed to publish 
an unqualified condemnation of the present state of things?’ 

‘Unqualified? Well, I must own I couldn’t go that far. But 
surely things aren’t quite so bad as that ?’ 

“No,’ Rieux said quietly, they weren’t so bad as that. He had 
put the question solely to find out if Rambert could or couldn’t 
state the facts without paltering with the truth. 
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‘I’ve no use for statements in which something is kept back,’ 
he added. ‘And that is why I shall not furnish information in 
support of yours.’ 

The journalist smiled. ‘You talk the language of St Just.’ 

Without raising his voice Rieux said he knew nothing about 
that. The language he used was that of a man who was sick- 
and tired of the world he lived in - though he had much liking 
for his fellow-men - and had resolved, for his part, to have no 
truck with injustice and compromises with the truth. 

His shoulders hunched, Rambert gazed at the doctor for some 
moments without speaking. Then, ‘I think I understand you/ 
he said, getting up from his chair. 

The doctor accompanied him to the door. 

‘It’s good of you to take it like that,’ he said. 

‘Yes, yes, I understand,’ Rambert repeated, with what seemed 
a hint of impatience in his voice. ‘Sorry to have troubled you.’ 

When shaking hands with him, Rieux suggested that if he 
was out for curious ‘stories’ for his paper, he might say some- 
thing about the extraordinary number of dead rats that were 
being found in the town just now. 

‘Ah ! ’ Rambert exclaimed. ‘That certainly-interests me.’ 

On his way out at five for another round of visits, the doctor 
passed on the staircase a stocky, youngish man, with a big, 
deeply furrowed face and bushy eyebrows. He had met him 
once or twice in the top-floor flat, which was occupied by some 
male Spanish dancers. Puffing a cigarette, Jean Tarrou was gaz- 
ing down at the convulsions of a rat dying on the step in front 
of him. He looked up, and his grey eyes remained fixed on the 
doctor for some moments; then, after wishing him good day, he 
remarked that it was rather odd, the way all these rats were, 
coming out of their holes to die. 

‘Very odd,’ Rieux agreed. ‘And it ends by getting on one's 
nerves.’ 

‘In a way, doctor, only in a way. We’ve not seen anything 
of .the sort before, that’s all. Personally I find it interesting, yes, 
definitely interesting.’ 

Tarrou ran his fingers through his hair to bfush it off his 
forehead, looked again at the rat that had now stopped moving, 
then smiled towards Rieux. 

‘But really, doctor, it’s the porter’s headache, isn’t it?’ 
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As it so happened the porter was the next person Rieux en- 
countered. He was leaning against the wall, beside the street 
door; he was looking tired and his normally rubicund face had 
lost its colour. 

Tes, I know,’ the old man told Rieux, who had informed him 
of the latest casualty amongst the rats. ‘I keep finding ‘cm by 
twos and threes. But it's the same thing in the other houses in 
the street.’ 

He seemed depressed and worried, and was scratching his 
neck absent-mindedly. Rieux asked him how he felt. The porter 
wouldn’t go so far as to say he was feeling ill. Still he wasn’t 
quite up to the mark. In his opinion it was just due to worry; 
these damned rats had given him ‘a shock like'. It would be a 
relief when they stopped coming out and dying all over the 
place. 

Next morning - it was 18 April - when the doctor was bring- 
ing bad; his mother from the station, he found M. Michel look- 
ing still more out of sorts. The staircase from the cellar to the 
attics was strewn with dead rats, ten or a dozen of them. The 
garbage-bins of all the houses in the street were full of rats. 

The doctor's mother took it quite calmly. 

'It’s like that sometimes,’ she said vaguely. She was a small 
woman with silver hair and dark, gentle eyes. ‘I’m so glad to 
be with you again, Bernard,’ she added. The rats can't change 
that, anyhow.’ 

He nodded. It was a fact that everything seemed easy- when 
she was there. 

However, he rang up the Municipal Office. He knew' the man 
in charge of the department concerned with the extermination 
• of vermin and he asked him if he’d heard about all the rats that 
were coming out to die in the open. Yes, Mercier knew all about 
it; in fact, fifty rats had been found in his offices, which were 
near the harbour. To tell the truth, he was rather perturbed; did 
the doctor think it meant anything serious? Rieux couldn’t give 
a definite opinion, but he thought the sanitary service should 
take action of some kind. 

Mercier agreed. ’And, if you think it’s really worth the 
trouble. I’ll get an order issued as well.’ 

‘It certainly is worth the trouble,’ Rieux replied. 

His charwoman had just told him that several hundred dead 
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fats had been collected in the big factory where her husband 
worked. 

It was about this time that our townsfolk began to show 
signs of uneasiness. For, from 18 April onwards, quantities of 
dead or dying rats were found in factories and warehouses. In 
some cases the animals were killed to put an end to their agony. 
From the outer suburbs to the centre of the town, in all the 
byways where the doctor’s duties took him, in every thorough- 
fare, rats were piled up in garbage-bins or lying in long lines in 
the gutters. The evening papers that day took up the matter and 
inquired whether or not the city fathers were going to take 
steps, and what emergency measures were contemplated, to 
abate this particularly disgusting nuisance. Actually the Munici- 
pality had not contemplated doing anything at all; but now a 
meeting was convened to discuss the situation. An order was 
transmitted to the sanitary sendee to collect the dead rats at 
daybreak every morning. When the rats had been collected two 
municipal vans were to take them to be burnt in the town 
incinerator. 

But the situation worsened in the following days. There were 
more and more dead vermin in the streets and, the scavengers 
had bigger vanloads every morning. On the fourth day the rats 
began to come out and die in batches. From basements, cellars 
and sewers they emerged in long wavering files into the light of 
day, swayed helplessly, then did a sort of pirouette and fell dead 
at the feet of the horrified onlookers. At night, in passages and 
alleys, their shrill little death-cries could be clearly heard. In 
the mornings the bodies were found lining the gutters, each 
with a gout of blood, like a red flower, on its tapering muzzle"; 
some were bloated and already beginning to rot, others rigid, 
noth their whiskers still erect. Even in the busy heart of the 
town you found them piled in little heaps on landings and in 
backyards. Some stole forth to die singly in the halls of public 
offices, in school playgrounds, and even on cafe terraces. Our 
townsfolk were amazed to find such busy centres as the Place 
d’Armes, the boulevards, the Strand, dotted with repulsive little 
corpses. After the daily clean-up of the town, which took place 
at sunrise, there was a brief respite; then gradually the rats 
began to appear again in numbers that went on increasing 
throughout the day. People out at night would often feel under- 
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foot the squclchy roundness of n still warm body. It was as if 
the earth on which our houses stood were hemp, purged of its 
secreted humours - thrusting up to the surface the abscesses 
and pus-clots that had been forming in its entrails. You must 
picture the consternation of our little town, hitherto so tran- 
quil, and now, out of the blue, shaken to its core, like a quite 
healthy man who all of a sudden feels his temperature shoot 
up and the blood seething like wildfire in his veins. 

Things went so far that the Ransdoc Information Bureau (In- 
quiries on all Subjects Promptly and Accurately Answered), 
which ran a Free Information talk on the wireless, by way of 
publicity, began its talk by announcing that no less than 6,231 
rats had been collected and burnt in a single day, 25 April. 
Giving as it did an ampler, more precise view of the scene daily 
enacted before our eyes, this amazing figure administered a jolt 
to the public nerves. Hitherto people had merely grumbled at a 
stupid, rather obnoxious visitation; they now realized that this 
strange phenomenon, whose scope could not be measured and 
whose origins escaped detection, had something vaguely men- 
acing about it. Only the old Spaniard whom Dr Rieux' was treat- 
ing for asthma went on rubbing his hands and chuckling, 
'They’re coming out, they’re coming out,’ with senile glee. 

On 28 April, when the Ransdoc Bureau announced that 8,000 
rats had been collected, a wave of something like panic swept 
the town. There was a demand for drastic measures, the 
authorities were accused of slackness, and people who had 
houses on the coast spoke of moving there, early in the year 
though it was. But next day the Bureau informed them that the 
phenomenon had abruptly ended and the sanitary service had 
collected only a trifling number of rats. And everyone breathed 
more freely. 

It was, however, on this same day, at noon, that Dr Rieux 
when parking his car in front of the block of Rats where he 
lived, noticed the door-porter coming towards him from the end 
of the street. He was dragging himself along, his head bent, 
arms and legs curiously splayed out, with the jerky movements 
of a clockwork doll. The old man was leaning on the arm of a 
priest, whom the doctor knew. It was Father Paneloux a 
learned and militant Jesuit, whom he had met occasionally and 
who was very highly thought of in our town, even in circles 
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quite indifferent to religion. Rieux sat in his car, waiting for the 
two men to draw level with him. He noticed that M. Michel’s 
eyes were fever-bright and he was breathing wheezily. The old 
man explained that, feeling 'a bit off colour’, he had gone out 
to take the air. But he had started feeling pains in all sorts of 
places - in his neck, armpits, and groin - and had been obliged 
to turn back and ask Father Paneloux to give him an arm. 

‘It’s just swellings, but they hurt cruel,’ he said. ‘I must have 
strained myself somehow.’ 

Leaning out of the window of the car, the doctor ran his hand 
over the base of Michel’s neck; a hard lump, like a knot in 
wood, had formed there. 

‘Go to bed at once, and take your temperature. I’ll come to 
see you this afternoon.’ 

When the old man had gone, Rieux asked Father Paneloux 
what he made of this queer business about the rats. 

‘Oh, I suppose it’s an epidemic they’ve been having.’ The 
Father’s eyes were smiling behind his big round glasses. 

While Rieux was reading for the second time the telegram 
his wife had sent him from the sanatorium, announcing her 
arrival, the phone rang. It was one of his former patients, a 
clerk in the Municipal Office, ringing him up. He had suffered 
for a long time from a constriction of the aorta, and, as he was 
poor, Rieux had charged no fee. 

‘Thanks, doctor, for remembering me. But this time it’s some- 
body else. The man next door has had an accident. Please come 
at once, it’s urgent.’ He sounded out of breath. 

Rieux thought quickly; yes, he could see the porter after- 
wards. A few minutes later he was entering a small house in the 
Rue Faidherbe, on the outskirts of the town. Half-way up the 
draughty, foul-smelling stairs, he saw Joseph Grand, the munici- 
pal clerk, hurrying down to meet him. He was a man of about 
fifty years of age, tall and drooping, with narrow shoulders, 
thin limbs, and a yellowish moustache. 

‘He looks better now,’ he told Rieux, ‘but I really thought his 
number was up.’ He blew his nose vigorously. 

On the top floor, the second, Rieux noticed something 
scrawled in red chalk on a door on the left. Come in. I’ve 
hanged myself. 

They entered the room. A rope dangled from a hanging-lamp 
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above a chair lying on its side. The dining-room table had been 
pushed into a corner, but the rope hung empty. 

‘1 got him down just in time.' Grand seemed always to have 
trouble in finding his words, though he expressed himself in the 
simplest possible way. ‘I was going out and I heard a noise. 
When 1 saw that writing on the door, I thought it was a ... a 
leg-pull. Only, then I heard a funny sort of groan; it made my 
blood run cold, as they say.’ He scratched his head. That must 
be a painful way of ... of doing it, I should think. So naturally 
1 went in.’ 


Grand had opened a door and they were standing on the 
threshold of a bright, but scantily furnished bedroom. There 
was a brass bedstead against one of the walls and a plump little 
man was lying there, breathing heavily. He gazed at them with 
bloodshot eyes. Abruptly Rieux stopped short. In the intervals 
of the man’s breathing he seemed to hear the little squeals of 
rats. But he couldn’t see anything moving in the corners of the 
room. Then he went to the bedside. Evidently the man had not 
fallen from a sufficient height, or very quickly, for the collar- 
bone had held. Naturally there was some asphyxia. An X-ray 
photograph would be needed. Meanwhile the doctor gave him 
a camphor injection and assured him he would be all right in a 
few days.' 

Thanks, doctor,’ the man mumbled. 

When Rieux asked Grand if he had notified the police, he 
hung his head. 

‘Well, as a matter of fact, I haven’t. The first thing, I 
thought, was to . . .’ 

‘Quite so,’ Rieux cut in. Til see to it ’ 

But the invalid made a fretful gesture and sat up in bed. He 

felt much better, he explained; really it wasn’t worth the 
trouble. 

former RieUX ‘ ]t ' s more than a 

thepolice’ 7 W ' 3Ve n ° ° Pti0n: 1 h3Ve t0 report this t0 

weakly. ^ ^ SlUmped back ° n the bed ' and started sobbing 

were^p^aking, went up to thebed^ ^ ** 

Come, Monsieur Cottard. Try to understand. People could 
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say the doctor was to blame, if you took it into your head to 
have another shot at it.’ 

Cottard assured him tearfully that there wasn’t the least risk 
of that; he’d had a sort of crazy fit, but it had passed and all he 
wanted now was to be left in peace. Rieux was writing a pre- 
scription. 

‘Very well,’ Jic said. 'We’ll say no more about it for the 
present. I'll come and see you again in a day or two. But mind 
you don’t do anything silly.’ 

On the landing he told Grand that he was obliged to make a 
report, but would ask the police inspector to hold up the 
inquiry for a couple of days. 

‘But somebody should watch Cottard to-night,’ he added. 
‘Has he any relations?’ 

‘Not that I know of. But I can very well stay with him. I 
can’t say I really know him, but one’s got to help a neighbour, 
hasn’t one?’ 

As he walked down the stairs Rieux caught himself glancing 
into the darker corners, and he asked Grand if the rats had quite 
disappeared in his part of the town. 

Grand had no idea. True he’d heard some talk about rats, but 
he never paid much attention to gossip like that. ‘I’ve -other 
things to think about,’ he added. 

Rieux, who was in a hurry to get away, was already shaking 
his hand. There was a letter to write to his wife, and he wanted 
to see the porter first. 

Newspaper-vendors were shouting the latest news - that the 
rats had disappeared. But Rieux found his patient leaning over 
die edge of the bed, one hand pressed to his belly and the other 
to his neck, vomiting pinkish bile into a slop-pail. After retch- 
ing for some moments, the man lay back again, gasping. His 
temperature was 103, the ganglions of his neck and limbs were 
swollen, and two black patches were developing on his thighs. 
He now complained of internal pains. 

‘It’s like fire,’ he whimpered. ‘The bastard's burning me 
inside.’ 

He could hardly get die words through his fever-crusted lips 
and he gazed at die doctor with bulging eyes that his headache 
had suffused with tears. His wife cast an anxious look at Rieux, 
who said nothing. 
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‘Please, doctor, what is it ?’ 

‘It might he - almost anything. There’s nothing definite as 
yet. Keep him on a light diet and give him plenty to drink.’ 

The sick man had been complaining of a raging thirst. . 

On returning to his fiat Ricux rang up his colleague Richard, 
one of the leading practitioners in the town. 

‘No,’ Richard said, ‘I can’t say I've noticed, anything excep- 
tional.' 

‘No cases of fever with local inflammation?’ 

‘Wait a bit! 1 have two cases with inflamed glands.’ 
‘Abnormally so?’ 

‘Well,’ Richard said, ‘that depends on what you mean by 
“normal”.’ 

Anyhow that night tire porter was running a temperature of 
104 and in delirium, always babbling about ‘them rats’- Ricux 
tried a fixation abscess. When he felt the sting of the turpentine, 
the old man yelled The bastards !’ 

The glands had become still larger and felt like lumps of 
solid fibrous matter embedded irr the flesh. Mme Michel had 
completely broken down. 

‘Sit up with him,’ the doctor said, ‘and call me, if necessary.’ 
Next day, 30 April, the sky was blue and slightly misty. A 
warm, gentle breeze was blowing, bringing with it a smell of 
flowers from the outlying suburbs. The morning noises of the 
streets sounded louder, gayer than usual. For everyone in our 
little town this day brought the promise of a new lease of life, 
now that the shadow of fear under which they had been living 
for a week had lifted. Rieux, too, was in an optimistic mood 
when he went down to see the door-porter; he had been 
cheered up by a letter from his wife that had come with the 
first post. 

Old M. Michel’s temperature had gone down to 99 and, 
though he still looked very weak, he was smiling. 

‘He's better, doctor, isn’t he?’ his wife inquired. 

‘Well, it’s a bit too'early to say.’ 

At noon the sick man’s temperature shot up abruptly to 104, 
he was in constant delirium and had started vomiting again. The 
glands in the neck were painful to the touch, and the old man 
seemed to be straining to hold his head as far as possible from 
his body. His wife sat at the bottom of the bed, her hands on 
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the counterpane, gently clasping his feet. She gazed at Rieux 
imploringly. 

‘Listen,’ he said. ‘We’ll have to move him to hospital and try 
a special treatment. I’ll ring up for the ambulance.’ , 

Two hours later the doctor and Mme Michel were in the am- 
bulance bending over the sick man. Rambling words were issu- 
ing from the gating mouth, thickly coated now with sordes. He, 
kept on repeating, ‘Them rats! Them blasted rats!’ His face had 
gone livid, a greyish green, his lips were bloodless, his breath 
came in sudden gasps. His limbs spread out by die ganglions, 
embedded in the berth as if he were trying to bury liimself in it 
or a voice from the depths of the earth were summoning him 
below, the unhappy man seemed to be stifling under some 
unseen pressure. His wife was sobbing. . . . 

‘Isn’t there any hope left, doctor?’ 

‘He’s dead.’ 
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M. Michel’s death marked, one might say, the end of the 
first period, that of bewildering portents, and the beginning of 
another, relatively more trying, in which the perplexity of the 
early days gradually gave place to panic. Reviewing that first 
phase in the light of subsequent events, our townsfolk realized 
that they had never dreamt it possible that our little town 
should be chosen out for the scene of such grotesque happen- 
ings as the wholesale death of rats in broad daylight or the 
decease .of door-porters through exotic maladies. In this respect 
they were wrong, and their views obviously called for revision. 
Still, if things had gone thus far and no farther, force of habit 
would doubtless have gained the day as usual. But other mem- 
bers of our community, not in all cases menials or poor people, 
were to follow the path down which M. Michel had led the 

way. And it was then that fear, and with fear serious reflection, 
began. 


Howevei, before entering on a detailed account of the next 
phase, the narrator proposes to give the opinion of another wit- 
ness on the period which has been described. Jean Tarrou, whose 
acquaintance we have already made, at the beginning of this 
narrative had come to Oran some weeks before and was staying 
in a lg ote in the centre of the town. Apparently he had 
e n m< l anS and W3S n0t engaged in business. But though he 
wher 3 ^ fam ‘^ ar bg ure in our midst, no one knew 

wL Often tnh ° m ° r What had brought him to Oran. He 

DatroniyeH C T PUbbc and at the beginning of the spring 
Sv he w C °f °? er c ° f 1116 beaches aImos t every day; ob- 
readv with a ^-i °! ° f swimi ™ n g- Good-humoured, always 
Without bein *•’ f Seemed an addict of all normal pleasures 

o tv was 8 ttaT ** ^ on * hab * be was known 

lan ers and L ? C “ UlVating the society of the Spanish 
aancers and musicians who abound in our town 

early 2 ^^ ^ ° f th ° se *nmge 

chronicle, since rhe svrirer seemV.o 
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statement, and at first sight we might almost imagine that 
Tarrou had a habit of observing events and people through the 
wrong end of a telescope. In those chaotic times he set himself 
to recording the history of what the normal historian passes 
over. Obviously we may deplore this curious kink in his char- 
acter and suspect in him a lack of proper feeling. All the same 
it is undeniable that these notebooks, which form a sort of dis- 
cursive diary, supply the chronicler of die period with a host of 
seeming-trivial details which yet have their importance, and 
whose very oddity should be enough to prevent the reader from 
passing hasty judgement on this singular man. 

The earliest entries made by Jean Tarrou synchronize with 
his coming to Oran. From the outset they reveal a paradoxical 
satisfaction at the discovery of a town so intrinsically ugly. We 
find in them a minute description of the two bronze lions 
adorning the Town Hall, and appropriate comments on the lack 
of trees, the hideousness of the houses and the absurd layout 
of the town. Tarrou sprinkles his descriptions with bits of con- 
versation overheard in trams and in the streets, never adding a 
comment on them except - this comes somewhat later - in the 
report of a dialogue concerning a man named Camps. It was a 
chat between two tram-conductors. 

'You knew Camps, didn’t you ?' asked one of them. 

‘Camps? A tall chap with a black moustache?’ 

That’s him. A pointsman.’ 

‘Ah yes, I remember now.’ 

‘Well, he’s dead.’ 

'Oh? When did he die?’ 

‘After that business about the rats.’ 

‘You don’t say so ! What did he die of?’ 

‘I couldn’t say exactly. Some kind of fever. Of course, he 
never was what you might call fit. He got abscesses under the 
arms, and they did him in, it seems.’ 

‘Still, he didn’t look that different from other people.’ 

‘I wouldn’t say that. He had a weak chest and he used to play 
the trombone in the Town Band. It’s hard on the lungs, blow- 
ing down a trombone.’ 

‘Aye, if you’ve got weak lungs, it don’t do you no good, blow- 
ing down a big instrument like that.’ 

After jotting down this dialogue Tarrou went on to speculate 
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why Camps had joined a band when it was so clearly inadvis- 
able, and what obscure motive had led him to risk his life for 
the sake of parading the streets on Sunday mornings. 

We gather that Tarrou was agreeably impressed by a little 
scene that took place daily on the balcony of a house facing his 
window. His room at the hotel looked on to a small side street , 
and there were always several cats sleeping in the shadow of 
the walls. Every day, soon after lunch, at a time when most 
people stayed indoors, enjoying a siesta, a dapper little old man 
stepped out on to the balcony on the other side of the street. 
He had a soldierly bearing, very erect, and affected a military 
style of dressing; his snow-white hair was always brushed to 
perfect smoothness. Leaning over the balcony he would call, 
Pussy ! Pussy ! ’ in a voice at once haughty and endearing. The 
cats blinked up at him with sleep-pale eyes, but made no move 
as yet. He then proceeded to tear some paper into scraps, 
and let them fall into the street; interested by the fluttering 
shower of white butterflies, the cats came forward, lifting 
tentative paws towards the last scraps of paper. Then, taking 
careful aim, the old man would spit vigorously at the cats and 
whenever a liquid missile hit the quarry would beam with 
delight. 


Lastly, Tarrou seemed to have been quite fascinated by the 
commercial character of the town, whose aspect, activities, and 
e\en pleasures all seemed to be dictated by considerations of 
business. This idiosyncrasy - the term he uses in his diary - was 
warm]} approved of by Tarrou; indeed, one of his appreciative 
comments ends on the exclamation ‘At last ! ’ 

These are the only passages in which our visitor's record, at 
this period, strikes a seemingly personal note. Its significance 
and the earnestness behind it might escape the reader, on a 
casual perusal For example, after describing how the discovery 
o a dead rat led the hotel cashier to make an error in his bill, 
arrou added Query: How contrive not to waste one’s time? 

fully aware of ^ all the while, ways in which 
d0ne: By s P endin S °ne’s days on an uneasy chair in 

Sutd a v ,fr Waltmg ‘ r K 00 T- : by remainilJ S on one’s balcony all a 
b> '^ enin g to ^ctures in a language one 

trTn rou?rL J T 8 by the longest and least-convenient 
tram routes, and of course standing all the way; by queueing 





at the box-office of theatres and then not booking a seat. And 
so forth.’ 

Then, immediately following these eccentricities of thought 
and expression, we come on a detailed description of the tram- 
service in the town, the structure of the cars, their indetermin- 
ate colour, their unvarying dirtiness - and he concludes his ob- 
servations with a ‘Very odd’, which explains nothing. 

So much by way of introduction to Tarrou’s comments on 
‘the phenomenon’ of the rats. 

‘The little old fellow opposite is quite disconsolate to-day. 
There are no more cats. The sight of all those dead rats strewn 
about the street may have excited their hunting instinct; any- 
how, they all have vanished. To my thinking, there’s no ques- 
tion of their eating the dead rats. Mine, I remember, turned up 
their noses at dead things. All the same, they’re probably busy 
hunting in the cellars - hence the old boy’s plight. His hair isn’t 
as well brushed as usual, and he looks less alert, less military. 
You can see he is worried. After a few moments he went back 
into the room. But, first, he spat once - on emptiness. 

‘In town to-day a tram was stopped because a dead rat had 
been found in it. (Query: How did it get there?) Two or three 
women promptly alighted. The rat was thrown out. The tram 
went on. 

‘The night-porter at the hotel, a level-headed man, assured me 
that all these rats meant trouble coming. “You know what they 
say, sir? When the rats leave a ship ...” I replied that this held 
good for ships, but, for towns, it hadn’t yet been demonstrated. 
But he stuck to his point. I asked what sort of “trouble” we 
might expect. That he couldn’t say; disasters always come out 
of the blue. But he wouldn’t be surprised if there were an 
earthquake brewing. I admitted that was possible, and then he 
asked if the prospect didn’t alarm me. 

‘ “The only thing I’m interested in,” I told him, "is acquiring 
peace of mind.” 

‘He understood me perfectly. 

'I find a family which has its meals in this hotel quite inter- 
esting. The paterfamilias is a tall, thin man, always dressed in 
black and wearing a starched collar. The top of his head is bald, 
with two tufts of grey hair on each side. His small beady eyes, 
narrow nose, and hard, straight mouth make him look like a 
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well-brought-up owl. He is always first at the door of the rest- 
aurant, stands aside to let his wife - a tiny women, like a black 
mouse - go in, and then comes in himself with a small boy and 
girl, dressed like performing poodles, at his heels. When they are 
at the table he remains standing till his wife is seated and only 
then the two “poodles” can perch themselves on their chairs. 
He uses no terms of endearment to his family, addresses politely 
spiteful remarks to his wife, and bluntly tells the kids what he 
thinks of them. 

‘ “Nicole, you’re behaving quite disgracefully.” 

The little girl is on the brink of tears - which is as it should 
be. 


This morning the small boy was all excitement about the 
rats, and started saying something on the subject. 

* “Philippe, one doesn’t talk of rats at table. For the future I 
forbid you to use the word. Do you understand?” 

‘Your father’s right,” approved the mouse. 

The two poodles buried their noses in their plates, and the 
owl acknowledged thanks by a curt, perfunctory nod. 

This excellent example notwithstanding, everybody in town 
is talking about the rats, and the local newspaper has taken a 
hand. The town topics column, usually very varied, is now 
devoted exclusively to a campaign against the local authorities. 
Are our City Fathers aware that the decaying bodies of these 
rodents constitute a grave danger to the population?” The man- 
ager of the hotel can talk of nothing else. But he has a per- 
sonal grievance, too; that dead rats should be found in the lift 
of a three-star hotel seems to him the end of all things. To con- 
sole him I said, "But, you know, everybody’s in the same boat." 
^ ^ USt **■’ re Phed. "Now we’re like everybody 

He was the first to tell me about the outbreak of this queer 
und of fever, which is causing much alarm. One of his cham- 
bermaids has got it. 

But I feel sure it’s not infectious,” he hastened to assure 


‘I told him it was all the same to me 

'I had 'l nde T nd ' S l r \ Y0U ’ rC like me ’ You’re a fatalist.” 

1 had said nothing of the kind nnd ~ 

fatalist. 1 told him so . . .’ * d ’ 3tS m0re ’ am not a 
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From this point onwards Tarrou’s entries deal in some detail 
with the curious fever that was causing much anxiety amongst 
the public. When noting that the little old man, now that the 
rats had ceased appearing, had regained his target-cats and was 
studiously perfecting his ‘shooting’, Tarrou adds that a dozen or 
so cases of this fever were known to have occurred and most 
had ended fatally. 

For the light it may throw on the -narrative that follows, 
Tarrou’s description of Dr Rieux may be suitably inserted here. 
So far as the narrator can judge, it is fairly accurate. 

‘Looks about thirty-five. Moderate height. Broad shoulders. 
Almost rectangular face. Dark, steady eyes, but prominent jaws. 
A biggish, well-modelled nose. Black hair, cropped very close. A 
curving mouth with thick, usually tight-set lips. With his 
tanned skin, the black down on his hands and arms, the dark 
but becoming suits he always wears, he reminds one of a 
Sicilian peasant. 

‘He walks quickly. When crossing a street, he steps off the 
pavement without changing his pace, but two out of three 
times makes a little hop when he steps on to the pavement on 
the other side. He is absent-minded and when driving his car 
often leaves his side-signals on after he has turned a corner. 
Always bare-headed. Looks knowledgeable.’ 
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Tarrou’s figures were correct. Dr Rieux was only too well 
aware of the serious turn things had taken. After seeing to the 
isolation of the porter’s body, he had rung up Richard and asked 
what he made of these inguinal fever cases. 

I can make nothing of them,’ Richard confessed. There have 
been two deaths, one in forty-eight hours, the other in three 
days. And the second patient showed all the signs of con- 
valescence when I visited him on the second day.’ 

Please let me know if you have other cases,’ Rieux said. 

He rang up some other colleagues. As a result of these in- 
quiries he gathered that there had been some twenty cases of 
the same type within the last few days. Almost all had ended 
fatally. He then advised Richard, who was chairman of the 
local Medical Association, to have any fresh cases put into 
isolation wards. 

Sorry, Richard said, “but I can’t do anything about it An 
order to that effect can be issued only by the Prefect. Anyhow, 

W at grounds have you for supposing there’s danger of con- 
tagion?’ 


. < ^ lrnt;e grounds. But the symptoms are definitely alarm- 
ing.’ 

Richard, however, repeated that ‘such measures were outside 

♦ 1S ., Pr ?, V ' n r Ce ’ The most cou5d do was to put the matter up 
to the Prefect. 

But while these talks were going on the weather changed for 

rlniXT*' °V^. e day followin g ° ld Michel’S death the sky 
whir-Vi UP f^i ^ e ^ e were brief torrential downpours, each of 
of S I? t , ed bysome hours °f muggy heat. The aspect 
and undpr tv?°i C an . se ^’ dar h blue translucency had gone 
hurt the eve 6 0 Y er J ng h bad steely or silvery glints that 
eSs^neSn Jn 5* ^ damp heat of the spring made 
the town humne^ < r,° ming of the d T. clean summer heat. On 
everywhere from ti* 31 _W1Se ° n itS plateau and shut off almost 
Hemmed in bv Hn a mood °f listlessness descended, 

mmed in by lines and lines of whitewashed walls, walking 
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between rows of dusty shops, or riding in the dingy yellow 
trams, you felt as it were trapped by the climate. This, however, 
was not the case with Rieux's old Spanish patient, who wel- 
comed this weather with enthusiasm. 

‘It cooks you,' he said, 'just the thing for asthma.* 

Certainly it ‘cooked you' - but exactly like a fever. Indeed, 
the whole town was running a temperature; such anyhow was 
the impression Dr Rieux could not shake olF as he drove to the 
Rue I : aidherl)C for the inquiry into Cottard’s attempted suicide. 
1 hat this impression was unreasonable, he knew, and he attri- 
buted it to nervous exhaustion; he had certainly his full share . 
of worries just at present. In fact, it was high time to put the 
brakes on and try to get his nerves into some sort of order. 

On reaching his destination he found that the police inspec- 
tor hadn't turned up yet. Grand, who met him on the landing, 
suggested they should wait in his place, leaving the door open, 
riic municipal clerk had two rooms, both very sparsely fur- 
nished. The only objects to catch the eye were a bookshelf on 
which lay two or three dictionaries and a small blackboard on 
which one could just read two half-obliterated u'ords, ‘flowery 
avenues'. 

Grand announced that Cottard had had a good night. But he’d 
woken up this morning with pains in his head and feeling very 
low. Grand, too, looked tired and overwrought; lie kept pacing 
up and down the room, opening and closing a portfolio 
crammed with sheets of manuscript that lay on the table. 

Meanwhile, however, he informed the doctor that he really 
knew very little about Cottard, but believed him to have private 
means in a small way. Cottard was 'a rum bird’. For a long 
while their relations went no farther than wishing each other 
'good day’ when they met on the stairs. 

Tve only had two conversations with him. Some days ago I 
upset a box of coloured chalks I was bringing home, on the 
landing. They were red and blue chalks. Just then Cottard came 
out of his room and he helped to pick them up. He asked me 
what 1 wanted coloured chalks for.’ 

Grand had then explained to him that he was trying to brush 
up his Latin. He'd learnt it at school, of course, but his memory 
had grown blurred. 

'You see, doctor. I’ve been told that a knowledge of Latin 
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gives one a better understanding of the real meanings of French 
words.’ 


So he wrote Latin words on his blackboard, then copied out 
again in blue chalk the part of each word that changed in con- 
jugation or declension, and in red chalk the part of the word 
that never varied. 


‘I'm not sure if Cottard followed this very clearly, but he 
seemed interested, and asked me for a red chalk. That rather 

surprised me, but after all Of course 1 couldn't guess the use 

he’d put it to.’ 

• Rieux asked what was the subject of their second conversa- 
tion. But just then the inspector came, accompanied by a clerk, 
and said he wished to begin by hearing Grand’s statement. The 
doctor noticed that Grand, when referring to Cottard, always 
called him ‘the unfortunate man', and at one moment used even 
the expression ‘his grim resolve'. 

When discussing the possible motives for the attempted 
suicide. Grand showed an almost finical anxiety over his 
choice of words. Finally he elected for the expression ‘a secret 
grief. The inspector asked if there had been anything in 
’ Cottard's manner which suggested what he called his 'intent to 
felo-de-se’. 


He knocked at my door yesterday,’ Grand said, ‘and asked 
me for a match. I gave him a box. He said he was sorry to 
disturb me but that, as we were neighbours, he hoped I 
wouldn’t mind. He assured me he’d bring back mv box, but I 
told him to keep it.’ 

The inspector asked Grand if he’d noticed anything queer 
about Cottard. 


What struck me as queer was that he always seemed to want 
to start a conversation. But he should have seen I was busy with 
my work. Grand turned to Rieux, and added rather shyly, 
some private work I’m engaged on.’ 

what 6 )! 115 ^? 01 " n0W Sai< * t * 13t must see t ^ ie invalid and hear 

uare rorr h ra r° ***"*■ thought it would be wiser to pre- 
foTnd Cottl , YKit - WhEn he “tered the bedroom he 
ting ' inZa W J° W3S Weariag 3 gre - v flan nel nightshirt, sit- 
on his face ^ §aZlnS at 1116 door wit h a scared expression 

‘It’s the police, isn’t it?’ 
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‘Yes,’ Rieux said, ‘but don’t get flustered. There are only some 
formalities to be gone through, and then you’ll be left in peace.’ 

Cottard replied that all this was quite needless, to his think- 
ing, and anyhow he didn’t like the police. 

Rieux showed some irritation. 

‘I don’t love them either. It’s only a matter of answering a 
few questions as briefly and correctly as you can, and then 
you’ll be through with it.’ 

Cottard said nothing and Rieux began to move to the door 
He had hardly taken a step when the little man called him 
back and, as soon as he was at the bedside, gripped his hands. 

They can’t be rough with an invalid, a man who’s hanged 
himself, can they, doctor?’ 

Rieux gazed down at him for a moment, then assured him 
that there was no question of anything like that, and in any 
case he was here to protect his patient. At which Cottard 
seemed relieved, and Rieux went out to fetch the inspector. 

After Grand’s deposition had been read out, Cottard was 
asked to state the exact motive of his act. He merely replied, 
without looking at the police officer, that 'a secret grief de- 
scribed it well enough. The inspector then asked his peremp- 
torily if he intended to ‘have another go at it’. Showing more 
animation, Cottard said, ‘Certainly not,’ his one wish was to be 
left in peace. 

‘Allow me to point out, my man,’ the police officer rejoined 
with asperity, ‘that just now it’s you who’re troubling the 
peace of others.’ Rieux signed to him not to continue, and. he 
left it at that. 

‘A good hour wasted!’ the inspector sighed when the door 
closed behind them. ‘As you can guess, we’ve other things to 
think about what with this fever everybody’s talking of.’ 

He then asked the doctor if there was any serious danger to 
the town; Rieux answered that he couldn’t say. 

‘It must be the weather,’ the police officer decided. ‘That’s 
what it is.’ 

No doubt it was the weather. As the day wore on, everything 
grew sticky to the touch, and Rieux felt his anxiety increasing 
after each visit. That evening a neighbour of his old patient in 
the suburbs started vomiting, pressing his hand to his groin, and 
running a high fever accompanied by delirium. The glands were 
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much bigger than M, Michel’s. One or them was beginning to 
suppurate, and presently split open like an over-ripe fruit. On 
returning to his flat, Rieux rang up the medical stores dcp6t for 
the district. In his professional diary for the day the only 
entry was ‘Negative reply’. Already he was receiving calls for 
similar cases from various parts of the town. Obviously the 
abscesses had to be lanced. Two criss-cross strokes, and the 
gland disgorged a mixture of blood and pus. Their limbs 
stretched out as far as they could manage, the sick men went 
on bleeding. Dark patches appeared on their legs and stomachs; 
sometimes a gland would stop suppurating, then suddenly swell 
again. Usually the sick man died, in a stench of corruption. 

The local Press, so lavish of news about the rats, now had 
nothing to say. For rats die in the street; men in their homes. 
And newspapers are concerned only with the street. Meanwhile, 
Government and municipal officials were putting their heads 
together. So long as each individual doctor had come across 
onl) two or three cases, no one had thought of taking action. 
But it was merely a matter of adding up the figures and, once 
this had been done, the total was startling. In a very few days 
the number of cases had risen by leaps and bounds, and it be- 
came evident to all observers of this strange malady that a real 
epidemic had set in. This was the state of affairs when Castel, 
one of Rieux’ s colleagues and a much older man than he, came 
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‘Naturally,’ he said to Rieux, ‘you know what it is.’, 
f m waiting for the result of the post-mortems.’ 
rhin ^ k n °w. And I don t need any post-mortems. I was in 
p ■ 3 ° r 3 ® 00 P art career, and I saw some cases in 

name n T ag °' ° nly n ° 0ne dared t0 cal] them by their 

mustn°t h 0CC ?°?' 1116 1151131 tab00 ’ of course; the public 
stnt be alarmed, that wouldn’t do at all. And then, as one 

ceZ S " d ; “' s “"<“»<“"*»■ Everyone knows ifs 

“ r °P=-" Yes. everyone knew that 

I doXt is “ n °' V ' y °“ kno "- *> 'veD “ 

was softening asdie light* ^ ^ 3 ^ She6n that 
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Tes, Castel,’ he replied. ‘It’s hardly credible. But everything 
points to its being plague.' 

Castel got up and began walking towards the door. 

“You know,’ the old doctor said, ‘what they’re going to tell 
us? That it vanished from temperate countries long ago.’ 

‘“Vanished?” What does that word really mean?’ Rieux 
shrugged his shoulders. 

‘Yes. And don’t forget. Just under twenty years ago, in Paris 
too ’ 

‘Right. Let’s hope it won’t prove any worse this time than it 
did then. But really it’s . . . incredible.’ 



The word 'plague 1 had just been uttered for the first time. At 
this stage of the narrative, with Dr Bernard Rieux standing at 
his window, the narrator may, perhaps, be allowed to justify 
the doctors uncertainty and surprise - since, with very' slight 
ifferences his reaction was the same as that of the great 
majority o our townsfolk. Everybody knows that pestilences 
i 3 'a ♦ ' I 3 v ° recurr ‘ n S in tire world; yet somehow we find it 
hw i°- xvf Ve I" ° neS tiiat crasb ( i° wn on our heads from a 
vpt i " ^ ‘ C . re avc been as mnn y plagues as wars in history; 

in f ag l! eS anC ^ wars tabe People equally by surprise, 

mart Sf* 1 °?I fcllcnv ' cil izcns, Rieux was caught off his 
thTs fare T f Undcrstand his hesitations in the light of 
conflierirff Simi arly under stand how he was torn between 
say 'Tts fno^ ""a C ° nfid ? nce - Whcn a war breaks out people 
well be ‘ton <rf UP1 a*’ U , cant ,ast lon 8-’ But though a war may 

has a tack of P n- ^ PrCVCnt itS lasring - Stupidity 

always so murlf 2 1 a ^ 2S we should «* if we were not 
am ays so much wrapped up in ourselves 

wtpX3 C L°“ r . tOWmfo,k ™ like everybody else, 

they disbelieved in pestikno ef a” nltf ^ humanistS; 
to man’s measure. t cs ' ^ Pestilence isn’t a thing made 

a mere bogey of th ^ ^ ted ourse l ve s that pestilence is 
bMK ahvavc mind ’ a bad dream that will pass away, 
another, it is men who a ' V3y and ’ from one bad dream to 
because they haven’t taf 3nd the buma nists first of all, 
were not mfe to Wamet " T P recaut{ °" 5 - Our townsfolk 
- that was alt ana tf r f ^ they for 8°t » b e modest 
for them; which presupposed that eVCr ?' thins 51511 was Possible 
They went on doSfEf P£St,lences were impossible. 

formed views. How should they haf” 2 ^ for journeys, and 

thing like plague, which rules out anvfuT" 3 th ° Ught t0 any ‘ 
sdences the exchange of views? Th/ f j tu r e « cancels journeys, 
and no one will ever be free m i “ '"~ anc ied themselves free, _ 
Indeed, even £fter D r Rj eu ~ °h g / S , tb?re - a! T Pestilences^ A* 
Kieux had admitted in his friend's ' 
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company that a handful of persons, scattered about the town, 
had without warning died of plague, the danger still remained 
fantastically unreal. For the simple reason that, when a man is 
a doctor, he comes to have his own ideas of physical suffering, 
and to acquire somewhat more imagination than the average. 
Looking from his window at the town, outwardly quite un- 
changed, the doctor felt little more than a faint qualm for the 
future, a vague unease. 

He tried to recall what he had read about the disease. Figures 
floated across his memory, and he recalled that some thirty 
or so great plagues known to his tor}' had accounted for nearly 
a hundred million deaths. But what are a hundred million 
deaths ? When one has served in a war, one hardly knows what 
a dead man is, after a while. And since a dead man has no sub- 
stance unless one has actually seen him dead, a hundred million 
corpses broadcast through history are no more than a puff of 
smoke in the imagination. The doctor remembered the plague 
at Constantinople which, according to Procopius, caused ten 
thousand deaths in a single day. Ten thousand dead made about 
five times the audience in a biggish cinema. Yes, that was how 
it should be done. You should collect the people at the exits of 
five picture-houses, you should lead them to a city square and 
make them die in heaps, if you wanted to get a clear notion of 
what it means. Then at least you could add some familiar faces 
to the anonymous mass. But naturally that was impossible to put 
into practice; moreover, what man knows ten thousand faces? 

In any case the figures of those old historians, like Procopius, 
weren’t to be relied on; that was common knowledge. Seventy 
years ago, at Canton, forty thousand rats died of plague before 
the disease spread to the inhabitants. But, again, in the Canton 
epidemic there was no reliable way of counting up the rats. A 
very rough estimate was all that could be made, with, ob- 
viously, a wide margin for error. ‘Let’s see,' the doctor mur- 
mured to himself, ‘supposing the length of a rat to be ten inches, 
forty thousand rats placed end to end would make a line of . . . 

He pulled himself up sharply. He was letting his imagination 
play pranks - the last thing wanted just now. A few cases, he 
told himself, don’t make an epidemic; they merely call for 
serious precautions. He must fix his mind, first of all, on the 
observed facts : stupor and extreme prostration, buboes, intense 
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thirst, delirium, dark blotches on the body, internal dissolution, 
and, in conclusion ... In conclusion, sonic words came back to 
the doctors mind; aptly enough, the concluding sentence of. 
the description of the symptoms given in his Medical Hand- 
ook. The pulse becomes fluttering, dicrotic, and intermittent, 
and death ensues as the result of the slightest movement.' Yes, 
in conclusion, the patient’s life hung on a thread, and three 
people out of four (he remembered the exact figures) were too 
impatient not to make the very slight movement that snapped 
the thread. 

The doctor was still looking out of the window. Beyond it lay 
t e tranqui radiance of a cool spring skv; inside the room a 
word was echoing still, the word 'plague'. A word that conjured 
p in t le ocior s mind not only what science chose to put into 
1 ’ 3 '' ser ‘ es °f fantastic possibilities utterly out of 

, e . pi " g V/lt , l . at gtcy-and-ycllow town under his eyes, from 
rJL^a™" 5 lilC Soun ^ s m 'l d activity characteristic of 
town Ur ' n r ° n r C ratlicr tkan 3 hustling, the noises of a happy 
A m'nnm'iiv’ 1 US possiWc to be at once so dull and happy, 
lesslv m l- ' ' so Casual and thoughtless seemed almost effort- 
a chamef-Vin ^ ^ lh ° Se ° ld picturcs of the plague : Athens, 
birds- Chinr USe t ree n f t0 beaven and deserted even by the 
aeonv- the r C ° WnS c uttercd U P with victims silent in their 
2e buiSin'T^ a ^ larseilIe Pi«ng rotting corpses into pits; 
5uno2 Sue a. G , reat Wal1 in to fend off the 

mud floor at the r ’ * C damp ' P utr efying pallets stuck to the 
were hauled ™ ^ Chouse, where the patients 

masked doctors at r 2TBHckDe e a d th With ^a^ ^ CamiVal ° f 

in the cemeteries nf mm Death ’ raen and women copulating 

through London’s ghouLhaunted 0 ? 5 ^ ^ b ° dieS rUmbIing 
filled always evervwW d , darkness ~ nights and days 

No, all those’ horrors were nor ^ Cry ° f human P ain - 

the equanimity of that • 11631 enou §h as yet even to ruffle 
seen aa™” h T 8 af, r 00 "'.' n ' c ds ”S ° f “ 

and pain. Only the sea mi 'window, briskly refuting cruelty 
board Of the 

things in this world Anri 0 ,,- . & ’ t ’ tbe P reca riousness of all 

called to mtod ^ T," 8 ? the dlr ""°" <* «* bay. Dr 
»-bl=b rite Athenians todfX th? 'l'“ h «>*■ 

e sea -shore. The dead were 
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brought there after nightfall, but there was not room enough, 
and the living fought each other with torches for a space where 
to lay those who had been dear to them; for they had rather 
engage in bloody conflicts than abandon their dead to the 
waves. A picture rose before him of the red glow of the pyres 
mirrored on a wine-dark, slumbrous sea, battling torches whirl- 
ing sparks across the darkness, and thick, fetid smoke rising to- 
wards the watchful sky. Yes, it was not beyond the bounds of 
possibility. . . . 

But these extravagant forebodings dwindled in the light of 
reason. True, the word ‘plague’ had been uttered; true, at this 
very moment one or two victims were being seized and laid low 
by the disease. Still, that could stop, or be stopped. It was only 
a matter of lucidly recognizing what had to be recognized; of 
dispelling extraneous shadows and doing what needed to be 
done. Then the plague would come to an end, because it was 
unthinkable, or, rather, because one thought of it on mislead- 
ing lines. If, as was most likely, it died out, all would be well. 
If not, one would know it anyhow for what it was and what 
steps should be taken for coping with, and finally overcoming it. 

The doctor opened the window, and at once the noises of 
the town grew louder. The brief, intermittent sibilance of a 
machine-saw came from a near-by workshop. Rieux pulled him- 
self together. There lay certitude; there, in the daily round. All 
the rest hung on mere threads and trivial contingencies; you 
couldn’t waste your time on it. The thing was to do your job as 
it should be done. 
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he doctors musings had reached this point when the visit of 
Joseph Grand was announced. Grand’s duties as clerk in the 
■ umcipal Office were varied, and he was sometimes employed 
m t e Statistical Department on compiling the figures of births, 
marriages, and deaths. Thus it had fallen to him to add up the 
number of deaths during the last few days and, being of an 
o lging disposition, he had volunteered to bring a cop}- of the 

latest figures to the doctor. - 

Grand, who was waving a sheet of paper, was accompanied 
by his neighbour, Cottard. 

hours’ figUreS 3re g0inS UP ' d0Ct0r ’ Eleven deaths 5n forty-eight 


f PP w X ?°°^^ 'hands with Cottard and asked him how he was 
thoupbr ,- f rand ^ ^ 3 W ° rd cx P lainin fi that Cottard had 
trouble h v. P i° • im tQ tEan ^ c t^ e doctor and apologize for the 

figures o^theshee^of paper^ 5 ^ gaZing 3t thC 

call this pe . rEaps Ue ’d better make up our minds to 

shallying I nek b * lt ^ > name - So far we’ve been only shilly- 
with me?’ ere ’ m ° S t0 the laboratory; like to come 

thedocbS heels ‘i°’to? a hr Said - aS he WCnt doNvn the stairs at 
- - But what’s the name ***** ^ ^ namC; 

by < know1ng. an 1 anyho ' v >' ou wouldn’t gain anything 

glimmered above the stil^rf ni§ht and the first starS 
moments later all th P ^ , early mark ed horizon. A few 

tie sky. 

’Excuse me ’ -l med to n se a tone. 

‘hut I must catch mySjf ^ C ° mer of the Place d’Armes, 

J tram now. My evening’s are . . . sacred. 
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As we say in my part of the world, "Never put ofF to tomor- 
row . . 

Rieux had already noticed Grand's trick of professing to quote 
some turn of speech from ‘his part of the world’ (he hailed from 
Montdlimar), and following up with some such hackneyed ex- 
pression as ‘lost in dreams’, or ‘pretty as a picture’. 

‘That’s so,’ Cottard put in. ‘You can never budge him from his 
den after dinner.’ 

Rieux asked Grand if he was doing extra work for the muni- 
cipality. Grand said No, he was working on his own account. 

‘Really?’ Rieux said, to keep the conversation going. ‘And are 
you getting on well with it?’ 

‘Considering I’ve been at it for years, it would be surprising 
if 1 wasn’t. Though, in one sense, there hasn’t been much pro- 
gress.’ 

‘May one know’ - the doctor halted - ‘what it is that you’re 
engaged on?’ 

Grand put a hand up to his hat and tugged it down upon his 
big. protruding ears, then murmured some half-inaudible re- 
mark from which Rieux seemed to gather that Grand’s work 
was connected with ‘the growth of a personality’. Then he 
turned rather hastily and a moment later was hurrying, with 
short, quick steps, under the fig-trees lining the Boulevard de la 
Marne. 

When they were at the laboratory gate Cottard told the 
doctor that he would greatly like to see him and ask his advice 
about something. Rieux, who was fingering in his pocket the 
sheet of paper with the figures on it, said he’d better call during 
his consulting-hours; then, changing his mind, told him he 
would be in his part of the town next day and would drop in to 
see him at the ertd of the afternoon. 

On leaving Cottard the doctor noticed that he was thinking 
of Grand, trying to picture him in the midst of an outbreak of 
Plague - not an outbreak like die present one, which would 
’ probably not prove serious, but like one of the great visitations 
of the past. ‘He’s the kind of man who always escapes in such 
cases.’ Rieux remembered having read somewhere that the 
plague spared weak constitutions and chose its victims chiefly 
amongst the robust. Still thinking of Grand, he decided that he 
was something of a ‘mystery man’ in his small way. 
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True, at first sight, Grand manifested both the outward signs 
and typical manner of a humble employee in the local adminis- 
tration. Tall and thin, he seemed lost in garments that he 
a ways chose a size too large, under the illusion that they 
wou wear longer. Though he still had most of the teeth in his 
lower jaw, all the upper ones were gone, with the result that 
when he smiled, raising his upper lip - the lower scarcely 
moved his mouth looked like a small black hole let into his 
ace. so he had the walk of a shy young priest, sidling along 
wa s an s ipping mouse-like into doorways, and he exuded a 
amt o our of smoke and basement-rooms; in short, he had all 
T Ut ? S ° f ' insignificance. Indeed, it cost an effort to pic- 
™. ot i mv ' se than bent over a desk, studiously revising 
t . an 0 r e ^ own Baths or gathering, for a j'unior secretary, 
f 3 e [ ia s ° a re Port on the new scavenging tax. Even be- 
heV1 L ^ k " ew w ' iat his employment was you had a feeling that 
form in 1^1 r ^ US r ' nt0 tbe w °rld for the sole purpose of per- 
m un j ri n nI 1C i ^ creet but needful duties of a temporary assistant 
Thk wL f 0 ” 3 f' ary ° f 62 francs ' 3 ° centimes per diem. 
Staff Repkt m a< n’ ^ Cntry tbat he made each month in the 
EmnfovS wf ** T ° Wn HaIi ' the column Tost in Which ‘ 
a matriculnio 60 tWe f lty ' tW0 years previously - after obtaining 

he was enable ,o7rogra\T b hcwas' VhiCh ' f" ' a< * ° f 

Ztvz £ * 

S . McS ’ matKr ° f his ability ,o cope with 

Once conta ,T S cT* ^ the ““"istr.tion of our city. 
promotS ,® li ey i a ? assured Mm. he couldu-, fail to be 
fortably Ambition W * • , WOuld enable him to live quite com- 
Joseph ’i 1 ?; ™ no, ate spur ttat’activated 

to . wryly smiling. All he 
material side by honest wort- k? SUltabl y msured on the 
to his hobbies If he’d ’ enab m S him to devote his leisure 

from honouiabk ntotives'and' if he hto - * ™ 

ideal. ’ he might say so, loyalty to an 

cost of livin C g m roseYy Sps “n^b ^ *? d g0ne ° n and 0n ’ the 
spite of some statutory rises w a n, ' 3nd Grand ’ s pay, in 
confided this to Rieux bur k 1 3 mere Pittance. He had 

' hut nobody else seemed aware of his 
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position. And here lies Grand's originality or, anyhow, an in- 
dication of it. He could certainly have brought to official notice, 
if not his rights - of which he wasn’t sure - at least the promises 
given him when he joined his post. But, for one thing, the de- 
partmental head who made them had been dead for some time 
and, furthermore, Grand no longer remembered their exact 
terms. And lastly - this was the real trouble - Joseph Grand 
couldn’t find his words. ' 

This peculiarity, as Rieux had noticed, was really the key to 
the personality of our worthy fellow-citizen. And this it was 
which always prevented him from writing the mildly protesting 
letter he had in mind, or taking the steps the situation called 
for. According to him, he felt a particular aversion from talk- 
ing about his ‘rights’ - the word was one which gave him pause 
- and likewise from mentioning a ‘promise’ - which would have 
implied that he was claiming his due and thus bespeak an 
audacity incompatible with the humble post he filled. On the 
other hand, he refused to use expressions such as ‘your kind- 
ness’, ‘gratitude’, or even ‘solicit’, which, to his thinking, were 
incompatible with his personal dignity. Thus, owing to his 
inability to find the right words, he had gone on performing his 
obscure, ill-paid duties until a somewhat advanced age. Also - 
this, anyhow, was what he told Dr Rieux - he had come, after 
long experience, to realize that he could always count on living 
within his means; all he had to do was to scale down his needs 
to his income. Thus he confirmed the wisdom of an opinion 
often voiced by our mayor, a business magnate of the town, 
when he insisted vehemently that in the last analysis (he em- 
phasized this choice expression, which indeed clinched his 
argument) there was no reason to believe that anyone had ever 
died of hunger in the town. In any case, the austere, not to say 
ascetic life of Joseph Grand was, in the last analysis, a guaran- 
tee against any anxiety in this respect. ... He went on looking 
for his words. 

In a certain sense it might well be said that his w r as an exem- 
plar}' life. He was one of those rare people, rare in our town 
as elsewhere, who have the courage of their good feelings. What 
little he told of his personal life vouched for acts of kindness 
and a capacity for affection which no one in our times dares to 
own to. Without a blush he confessed to dearly loving his 



nephews and sister, his only surviving near relation, whom he 
went to I- ranee to visit even- other year, lie admitted that the 
thought of his parents, whom he lost when he was very young, 
often gave him a pang. He did not conceal the fact that he had 
a spcaa nficction for a church-l>c!l in his part of the town 
" net started pealing very melodiously at about five ever)' 
a ternoon. ’let to express such emotions, simple as they were, 
the least word cost him a terrible effort. And this difficulty in 
mg his words had come to be the bane of his life. 'Oh 

m°v!oin> ij ", 0ulc * cxclnirn ' * 10w I'd like to learn to express 
• . e rought the subject up each lime he met Rieux. 

I! J a . Gening, as he watched Grand's receding form, it 
°. n 1 c octor w ^ nt that Grand was trying to 

" TL 1C W “ , CV,dcntly writin S a hook or something of the 
torv 1 d f n Ua, T y Cn ° U8h ’ as hc madc his way to the labora- 
bur hi h °, U8 U rc;issurcd him - He realized how absurd it was, 
scale 'ul7i y f C n 1 that a silence on the great 
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Next day, by dint of a persistence which many thought ill- 
advised, Rieux persuaded the authorities to convene a ‘health 
committee’ at the Prefect’s office. 

‘People in town are getting nervous, that’s a fact,’ Dr 
Richard admitted. ‘And of course all sorts of wild rumours are 
going round. The Prefect said to me, “Take prompt action if 
you like, but don’t attract attention.” He personally is con- 
vinced that it’s a false alarm.’ 

Rieux gave Castel a lift to the Prefect’s office. 

‘Do you know,’ Castel said when they were in the car, ‘that 
we haven’t a gramme of serum in the whole district?’ 

‘I know. I rang up the depot. The director seemed quite 
startled. It'll have to be sent from Paris.’ 

‘Let’s .hope they're quick about it.’ 

‘I sent a wire yesterday,’ Rieux said. 

The Prefect greeted them amiably enough, but one could see 
his nerves were on edge. 

’Let’s make a start, gentlemen,’ he said. ‘Need I review the 
situation?’ 

Richard thought that wasn’t necessary. He and his colleagues 
were acquainted with the facts. The only question was what 
measures should be adopted. 

‘The question,’ old Castel cut in almost rudely, ‘is to know 
whether it’s plague or not.’ 

Two or three of the doctors present protested. The others 
seemed to hesitate. The Prefect gave a start and hurriedly 
glanced towards the door to make sure it had prevented this 
outrageous remark from being overheard in the passage. 
Richard said that in his opinion the great thing was not to take 
an alarmist view. All that could be said at present was that we 
had to deal with a special type of fever, with inguinal compli- 
cations; in medical science, as in daily life, it was unwise to 
jump to conclusions. Old Castel, who was placidly chewing his 
draggled yellow moustache, raised his pale, bright eyes and 
gazed at Rieux. Then, after sweeping the other members of the 
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committee with a friendly glance, he said that he knew quite 
well that it was plague and, needless to say, he also knew 
that, were this to be officially admitted, the authorities would 
be compelled to take very drastic steps. This was, of course, the 
explanation of his colleagues’ reluctance to face the facts and, 
if it would ease their minds, he was quite prepared to say it 
wasn’t plague. The Prefect seemed ruffled and remarked that, in 
any case, this line of argument seemed to him unsound. 

The important thing,’ Castel replied, 'isn’t the soundness or 
otherwise of the argument - but for it to make you think.’ 
Rieux, who had said nothing so far, was asked for his opinion. 
\\ e are dealing,’ he said, ‘with a fever of a typhoidal nature, 
accompanied by vomiting and buboes. I have incised these 
■ .. U oes an d had the pus analysed; our laboratory analyst be- 
1 ^' es , he has identified the plague bacillus. But I am bound to 
add that there are specific modifications which don’t quite tally 
with the classical description of the plague bacillus.’ 

c ar pointed out that this justified a policy of wait-and- 
see, anj ow, it would be wise to await the statistical report on 
° analyses tbat; had been going on for several days. 
nnarirnrU amiC [ 0be ’’ Rieux said - ‘ aft . er a short intermission can 
swell C In 1 ree . days t ’ me the volume of the spleen", can 
them rhp mese . nteric gi^ds to the size of an orange and give 
say L C rT enCC ° f 3 polic y of wait-and-see is, to 

tending lud ° ‘ t ', Umv ' se - 1116 foci of infection are steadily ex- 
spreading ir S m S y i> he rapidlty w hh which the disease is 
SStefo e T WCll % UnleSS «n stop it, kill off half the 

importance S ffp ^ f 

fever The , . ca lt; P^ a gue or some rare kind of 

population of this town/ “ t0 PreVe “ t itS killin S off ha,f thC 

and, moreover th^diseas^ h^ ^ paint t0 ° g loomy a picture, 
indeed, relative of hrita^nJ ^ t0 be conta S ioUS: 
escaped it. ’ mn g under the same roof, had 

tagion is never rbsolute^o^ ° b - Sen ' ed ' , And obviously con ' 
mathematical progression' a v V1Se you ’ d have a constant 
catastrophically lt’ s not 30 the deat h-rate would rocket up 
picture. It’s a question of taking^ecautions/h 1 ^ 118 *“ 3 
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Richard, however, summing up the situation as he saw it, 
pointed out that, if the epidemic did not cease spontaneously, 
it would be necessary to apply the rigorous prophylactic mea- 
sures laid down in the Code. And, to do this, it would be neces- 
sary to admit officially that plague had broken out. But of this 
there was no absolute certainty; therefore any hasty action was 
to be deprecated. 

Rieux stuck to his guns. The point isn’t whether the mea- 
sures provided for in the Code are rigorous, but whether they 
are needful to prevent the death of half the population. All the 
rest is a matter of administrative action, and I needn’t remind 
you that our constitution has provided for such emergencies by 
empowering Prefects to issue the necessary orders.’ 

‘Quite true,’ the Prefect assented. ‘But I shall need your pro- 
fessional declaration that the epidemic is one of plague.’ 

‘if we don’t make that declaration,’ Rieux said, there s a risk 
that half the population may be wiped out.’ 

Richard cut in with some impatience. 

'The truth is that our colleague is convinced it s plague; his 
description of the syndrome proved it.’ 

Rieux replied that he had not described a ‘syndrome - but 
merely what he’d seen with his own eyes. And what he d seen 
was buboes, and high fever accompanied by delirium, ending 
fatally within forty-eight hours. Could Dr Richard take the 
responsibility of declaring that the epidemic would die out 
without the imposition of rigorous prophylactic measures? 

Richard hesitated, then fixed his eyes on Rieux. 

'Please answer me quite frankly. Are you absolutely con- 
vinced it’s plague?’ f 

‘You're stating the problem wrongly. Its not a quest on o 
the term I use; it's a question of time.’ 

‘Your view, I take it,’ the Prefect put in, *is this Even it it 
isn’t plague, the prophylactic measures enjoined by law tor 
coping with a state of plague should be put into force im- 
mediately?’ 

‘If you insist on my having a “view’ , that conveys it accu 
rately enough.’ 

The doctors confabulated. Richard was their spokesman. 

‘It comes to this. We are to take the responsibility of acting 
as though the epidemic were plague?’ 
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room and of the vehicle in which the patient travelled. For the 
rest, the Prefect confined himself to advising all who had been 
in contact with the patient to consult the sanitary inspector 
and strictly to follow' his advice. 

Dr Rieux swung round brusquely from the poster and started 
back to his surgery. Grand who was awaiting him there raised 
his arms dramatically when the doctor entered. 

'Yes,' Rieux said, ‘I know. The figures arc rising.’ 

On the previous day ten deaths had been reported. The doc- 
tor told Grand that he might be seeing him in the evening, as he 
had promised to visit Cottard. 

‘An excellent idea,’ Grand said. ‘You’ll do him good- As a 
matter of fact, I find him greatly changed.’ 

‘In w r hat w r ay?’ 

‘He’s become amiable.’ 

‘Wasn’t he amiable before?’ 

Grand seemed at a loss. He couldn’t say that Cottard used to 
be unamiable; the term -wouldn't have been correct. But Cottard 
was a sWewt, secretive maw, with, something about hint that 
made Grand think of a wild boar. His bedroom, meals at a 
cheap restaurant, some rather mysterious comings and goings - 
these were the sum of Cottard’s days. He described himself as a 
traveller in wines and spirits. Now' and again he was visited by 
two or three men, presumably customers. Sometimes in the 
evening he would go to a cinema across the way. In this con- 
nexion Grand mentioned a detail he had noticed - that Cottard 
seemed to have a preference for gangster films. But the thing 
that had struck him most about the man was his aloofness, not 
to say his mistrust of everyone he met. 

And now, so Grand said, there had been a complete 
change. 

‘I don’t quite know' how' to put it, but I must say I’ve an im- 
pression that he is trying to make himself agreeable to all and 
sundry, to be in everybody’s good books. Nowadays he often 
talks to me, he suggests we should go out together, and I can't 
bring myself to refuse. What’s more, he interests me, and of 
course I saved his life.’ 

Since his attempt at suicide Cottard had had no more visitors. 
In the streets, in shops, he W'as always trying to strike up 
friendships. To the grocer he was all affability; no one could 
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takeTnore pains than he to shovv his interest in the tobacco- 
nist’s gossip. 

This particular tobacconist - a woman, by the way -/ Grand 
explained, ‘is a holy terror. I told Cottard so, but he replied that 
I was prejudiced and she had plenty of good points, only one 
had to find them out.’ 

On two or three occasions Cottard had invited Grand to come 
with him to the luxury restaurants and cafes of the town - 
which he had recently taken to patronizing. 

There’s a pleasant atmosphere in them,’ he explained, ’and 
then one’s in good company.’ 

Grand noticed that the staff made much of Cottard and he 
soon discovered why, when he saw the lavish tips his com- 
panion gave. The commercial traveller seemed greatly to ap- 
preciate the amiability shown him in return for his largesse. 
One day when the head waiter had escorted him to the door 
and helped him into his overcoat, Cottard said to Grand : 

‘He’s a nice fellow, and he’d make a good witness.’ 

‘A witness ? I don’t follow.’ 

Cottard hesitated before answering. 

‘Well, he could say I’m not really a bad kind of man.’ 

But his humour had its ups and downs. One day when the . 
grocer had shown less affability, he came home in a tearing' 
rage. 

‘He’s siding with the others, the swine ! ’ 

‘With what others ? ’ 

The whole damned lot of them.’ 

Grand had personally witnessed an odd scene that took place 
at the tobacconist’s. An animated conversation was in progress' 
and the woman behind the counter started airing her views 
about a murder case which had created some stir in Algiers. A 
young commercial employee had killed an Algerian on a beach. 

‘I always say,’ the woman began, ‘if they clapped all that 
scum in jail, decent folks could breathe more freely.’ 

She was too much startled by Cottard’s reaction - he dashed 
out of the shop without a word of excuse - to continue. Grand 
and the woman gazed after him, dumbfounded. 

Subsequently Grand reported to the doctor other changes in 
Cottard’s character. Cottard had always professed very liberal 
ideas, as his pet dictum on economic questions, ‘Big fish eat 
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little fish’, implied. But now the only Oran newspaper he bought 
was the conservative organ, and one could hardly help suspect- 
ing that he made a point of reading it in public places. Some- 
what of the same order was a request lie made to Grand shortly 
before he left his sick-bed; Grand mentioned he was going to 
the post office and Cottard asked him to be kind enough to 
despatch a money-order for a hundred francs to a sister living at 
a distance, mentioning that he sent her this sum every month. 
Then, just ’when Grand was leaving the room, he called him 
back. 

‘No, send her two hundred francs. That'll be a nice surprise 
for her. She believes I never give her a thought. But, actually, 
I'm devoted to her.’ 

Not long after this he made some curious remarks to Grand 
in the course of conversation. He had badgered Grand into tell- 
ing him - about the somewhat mysterious 'private work’ to 
which Grand gave his evenings. 

'I know!’ Cottard exclaimed. ‘You’re writing a book, aren’t 
you?’ 

‘Something of the kind. But it’s not so simple as that.’ 

‘Ah!’ Cottard sighed. T only wish I had a knack for writing.’ 
When Grand -showed his surprise, Cottard explained with 
some embarrassment that being a literary man ’must make 
things easier in lots of ways’. 

‘Why?’ Grand asked. 

‘Why, because an author has more rights than ordinary folk, 
as everybody knows. People will stand much more from him.’ 

‘It looks,’ said Rieux to Grand on the morning when the 
■official notices were posted, ‘as if this business of the rats had 
addled his brain, as it has done for so many other people. That’s 
all it is. Or perhaps he’s scared of the “fever”.’ 

’1 doubt it, doctor. If you want to know my opinion, he . . 

He paused; with a machine-gun rattle from its exhaust the 
‘deratization’ van was clattering by. Rieux kept silent until it 
was possible to make himself audible, then asked, without much 
interest, what Grand’s opinion was. 

‘He’s a man with something pretty serious on his conscience,’ 
Grand said gravely. 

The doctor shrugged his shoulders. As the inspector had said, 
he’d other fish to fry. 
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That afternoon Rieux had another talk with Castel. The 
serum had not yet come. 

‘In any case,’ Rieux said, ‘I wonder if it will be much use. 
This bacillus is such a queer one. . . .’ 

‘There,’ Castel said, 'I don’t agree with you. These little brutes 
always have an air of originality. But, at bottom, it’s always the 
same thing.’ • , 

That’s your theory, anyhow. Actually, of course, we' know 
next to nothing on the subject.’ 

‘I grant you, it’s only my theory. Still, in a sense, that goes 
for everybody.’ 

Throughout the day the doctor was conscious that the 
slightly dazed feeling which came over him whenever he 
thought about the plague was growing more pronounced. 
Finally, he realized what it meant; simply that he was afraid! 
On two occasions he entered crowded cafds. Like Cottard he . 
felt a need for friendly contacts, human warmth. A stupid -in- 
stinct, Rieux told himself; still it served to remind him that 
he’d promised to visit the commercial traveller. 

Cottard was standing beside the dining-table when the doctor 
entered his room that evening. A detective story lay open on 
the tablecloth. But the night was closing in and it would have 
been difficult to read in the growing darkness. Most likely Cot- 
tard had been sitting, musing in the twilight, until he heard the 
ring at his door. Rieux asked how he was feeling. Cottard sat 
down and replied rather grumpily that he was feeling tolerably 
well, adding that he’d feel still better if only he could be sure 
of being left in peace. Rieux remarked that one couldn't always 
be alone. 

‘That’s not what I meant. I was thinking of people who take 
an interest in you only to make trouble for you.’ When Rieux 
said nothing, he went on : ‘Mind you, that’s not my case. Only 
I’ve been reading that detective story. It’s about a poor devil 
who’s arrested one fine morning, all of a sudden. People had 
been taking an interest in him and he knew nothing about it. 
They were talking about him in offices, entering his name on 
card-indexes. Now do you think that’s fair? Do you think 
people have a right to treat a man like that?’ 

‘Well,’ Rieux said, ‘that depends. In one sense I agree, nobody 
has the right. But all that’s beside the mark. What’s important 
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is for you to go out a bit. It's a mistake staying indoors too 
much.' 

Cottard seemed vexed, and said that on the contrary lie was 
always going out and, if need arose, all the people in the street 
could vouch for him. What's more, he knew lots of people in 
other parts of the town. 

‘Do you know Monsieur Rigaud, the architect? He’s a friend 
of mine.’ 

The room was in almost complete darkness. Outside, the 
street was growing noisier and a sort of murmur of relief 
greeted the moment when all the street-lamps lit up. all to- 
gether. Rieux went out on to the balcony, and Cottard followed, 
him. From the outlying districts - as happens every evening in 
our town - a gentle breeze wafted a murmur of voices, smells 
of roasting meat, a gay, perfumed tide of freedom sounding on 
its ways, as the streets filled up with noisy young people released 
from shops and offices. Nightfall with its deep, remote baying of 
unseen ships, the rumour rising from the sea, and the happy 
tumult of the crowd - that first hour of darkness which in the 
past had always had a special charm for Rieux - seemed to-day 
charged with menace, because of all he knew. 

‘How about turning on the lights?' he suggested when they 
went back into the room. 

After this had been done the little man gazed at him, blink- 
ing his eyes. 

‘Tell me, doctor. Suppose 1 fell ill, would you put me in your 
ward at the hospital?' 

‘Why not?’ 

Cottard then inquired if it ever happened that a person in a 
hospital or a nursing-home was arrested. Rieux said it had been 
known to happen, but all depended on the invalid's condition. 

• ‘You know, doctor,' Cottard said, Tve confidence in you.’ 
Then he asked the doctor if he'd be kind enough to give him a 
lift, as he was going into town. 

In the centre of the town the streets were already growing 
less crowded and the lights fewer. Children were playing in 
front of the doorways. At Cottard’s request the doctor stopped 
his car beside one of the groups of children. They were playing 
hopscotch, and making a great deal of noise. One of them, a boy 
with sleek, neatly parted hair and a grubby face stared hard at 
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Rieux with bright, bold eyes. The doctor looked away. Stand- 
ing on the pavement Cottard shook his head. He then said in a 
hoarse, rather laboured voice, casting uneasy glances over his 
shoulder : 

'Everybody’s talking about an epidemic. Is there anything in 
it, doctor?’ 

‘People always talk,’ Rieux replied. That’s only to be ex- 
pected.’ 

‘You’re right. And if we have ten deaths they’ll think it’s the 
end of the world. But it’s not that we need here.’ 

The engine was ticking over. Rieux had his hand on the gear 
lever. But he was looking again at the boy who was still watch- 
ing him with an oddly grave intentness. Suddenly, unex- 
pectedly, the child smiled, showing all his teeth. 

‘Yes? And what do we need here?’ Rieux asked, returning 
the child's smile. 

Abruptly Cottard gripped the door of the car and, as he 
turned to go, almost shouted in a rageful, passionate voice : 

‘An earthquake ! A big one - to smash everything up I ’ 

There was no earthquake, and the whole of the following day 
was spent, so far as Rieux was concerned, in long drives to 
every corner of the town, in parleyings with the families of the 
sick and arguments with the invalids themselves. Never had 
Rieux known his profession weigh on him so heavily. Hitherto 
his patients had helped to lighten his task; they gladly put 
themselves into his hands. For the first time the doctor felt they 
were keeping aloof, wrapping themselves up in their malady 
with a sort of bemused hostility. It was a struggle to which he 
wasn’t yet accustomed. And when, at ten that evening, he 
parked his car outside the home of his old asthma patient - his 
last visit of the day - it was an effort for Rieux to drag himself 
from his seat. For some moments he lingered, gazing up the 
dark street, watching the stars appear and disappear in the 
blackness of the sky. 

When Rieux entered the room, the old man was sitting up in 
bed, at his usual occupation, counting out dried peas from one 
pan to another. On seeing his visitor he looked up, beaming 
with delight. 

‘Well, doctor? It’s cholera, isn’t it?’ 

‘Where on earth did you get that idea from?’ 
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‘It’s in the paper, and the radio said it, too.’ 

'No, it’s not cholera.’ 

‘Anyhow,’ the old man chuckled excitedly, ‘the big bugs arc 
laying it on thick. Got the jitters, haven’t they ? ’ 

‘Don’t you believe a word of it,’ the doctor said. 

He had examined the old man, and now was sitting in the 
middle of the dingy little dining-room. Yes, despite what he 
had said, he was afraid. He knew that in this suburb alone 
eight or ten unhappy people, cowering over their buboes, would 
be awaiting his visit next morning. In only two or three cases 
had incision of the buboes caused any improvement. For most 
of them it would mean going to hospital, and he knew how 
poor people feel about hospitals. 'I don’t want them trying their 
experiments on him,’ had said the wife of one of his patients. 
But he wouldn’t be experimented on; he would die, that was all. 
That the regulations now in force were inadequate was lament- 
ably dear. As for the ‘specially equipped’ wards, he knew what 
they amounted to: two outbuildings from which the other 
patients had been hastily evacuated; whose windows had been 
hermetically sealed; and round which a sanitary cordon had 
been set. The only hope was that the outbreak would die a 
natural death; it certainly wouldn’t be arrested by the measures 
the authorities had so far devised. 

Nevertheless, that night, the official communiqud was still 
optimistic. On the following day ‘Ransdoc’ announced that the 
rules laid down by the local administration had won general 
approval and already thirty sick persons had reported. Castel 
rang up Rieux. 

‘How many beds are there in the special wards?’ 

‘Eighty.’ 

‘Surely there are far more than thirty cases in the town?’ 

‘Don’t forget there are two sorts of cases; those who take 
fright, and those - they’re the majority - who don’t have time 
to do so.’ 

‘I see. Are they checking up on the burials?’ 

“No. I told Richard over the phone that energetic measures 
were needed, not just words; we’d got to set up a real barrier 
against the disease, otherwise we might just as well do 
nothing.’ 

‘Yes ? And what did he say ?’ 
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‘Nothing doing. He hadn’t the powers. And so forth. In my 
opinion it’s going to get worse.’ 

That was so. Within three days both wards were full. Accord- 
ing to Richard there was talk of requisitioning a school and 
opening an auxiliary hospital. Meanwhile, Rieux continued in- 
cising buboes and waiting for the anti-plague serum. Castel 
went back to his old books, and spent long hours in the Public 
Library. 

‘Those rats died of plague,’ was his conclusion. ‘Or of some- 
thing extremely like it. And they’ve loosed on the town tens of 
thousands of fleas which will spread the infection in geometri- 
cal progression unless it's checked in time.’ 

Rieux said nothing. 

About this time the weather appeared set fair, and the sun 
had drawn up the last puddles left by the recent rain. There 
was a serene blue sky flooded with golden light each morning, 
with sometimes a drone of planes in the rising heat - all seemed 
well with the world. And yet within four days the fever had 
made four startling strides; sixteen deaths, twenty-four, twenty- 
eight, and thirty-two. On the fourth day the opening of the 
auxiliary hospital in the premises of an infant school was 
officially announced. The local population, who so far had 
made a point of masking their anxiety by facetious comments, 
now seemed tongue-tied and went their ways with gloomy 
faces. 

Rieux decided to ring up the Prefect. 

The regulations don’t go anything like far enough, consider- 
ing how things are.’ 

‘Yes,’ the Prefect replied. ‘I’ve seen the statistics and, as you 
say, they’re most perturbing.’ 

‘They’re more than perturbing; they’re conclusive.’ 

‘I’ll ask the Government for orders.’ 

When Rieux next met Castel, the Prefect’s remark was still 
rankling. 

‘“Orders!”’ he said scornfully. ‘When what's needed is 
imagination.’ 

‘Any news of the serum ?’ 

‘It’ll come this week.’ 

The Prefect sent instructions to Rieux, through Richard, ask- 
ing him to draw up a minute to be transmitted for orders to 
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the central administration of the Colony. Ricux included in it 
a clinical diagnosis and statistics of the epidemic. On that day 
forty deaths were reported. The Prefect took the responsibility, 
as he put it, of tightening up the new regulations. Compulsory 
declaration of all cases of fever and their isolation were to be 
strictly enforced. The residences of sick people were to be 
shut up and disinfected; persons living in the same house were 
to go into quarantine; burials were to be supervised by the local 
authorities - in a manner which will be described later on. 
Next day the serum arrived by plane. There was enough for 
immediate requirements, but not enough if the epidemic were 
to spread. In reply to his telegram Rieux was informed that the 
emergency reserve stock was exhausted, but that a new supply 
was in preparation. 

Meanwhile, from all the outlying districts, spring was making 
its progress into the town. Thousands of roses wilted in the 
flower-vendors’ baskets in the market-places and along the 
streets, and the air was heavy with their cloying perfume. 
Outwardly, indeed, this spring was like any other. The trams 
were always packed at the rush-hours, empty and untidy during 
the rest of the day. Tarrou watched the little old man, and the 
little old man spat on the cats. Grand hurried home every 
evening to his mysterious literary activities. Cottard went his 
usual desultory ways, and M. Othon, the magistrate, continued 
to parade his menagerie. The old Spaniard decanted his dried 
peas from pan to pan, and sometimes you encountered Ram- 
bert, the journalist, looking interested as ever in all he saw. In 
the evening the usual crowd thronged the streets and the queues 
lengthened outside the picture-houses. Moreover, the epidemic 
seemed to be on the wane; on some days only ten or so deaths 
were notified. Then, all of a sudden, the figure shot up again, 
vertically. On the day when the death-roll touched thirty. Dr 
Rieux read an official telegram which the Prefect had just 
handed him, remarking, ‘So they’ve got alarmed - at last.’ The 
telegram ran : Vioclaim a state of plague Stop close the town. 



PART TWO 
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From now on it can be said that plague was the concern of all 
of us. Hitherto, surprised as he may have been by the strange 
things happening around him, each individual citizen had gone 
about his business as usual, so far as this was possible. And, no 
doubt, he would have continued doing so. But once the town 
gates were shut, every one of us realized that all, the narrator 
included, were, so to speak, in the same boat, and each would 
have to adapt himself to the new conditions of life. Thus, for 
example, a feeling normally as individual as the ache of separa- 
tion from those one loves suddenly became a feeling in which 
all shared alike and - together with fear - the greatest affliction 
of the long period of exile that lay ahead. 

One of the most striking consequences of the closing of the 
gates was, in fact, this sudden deprivation befalling people who 
were completely unprepared for it. Mothers and children, 
lovers, husbands and wives, who had a few days previously 
taken it for granted that their parting would be a short one, 
who had kissed each other good-bye on the platform and ex- 
changed a few trivial remarks, sure as they were of seeing each 
other again after a few days or, at most, a few weeks, duped 
by our blind human faith in the near future and little if at all 
diverted from their normal interests by this leave-taking - all 
these people found themselves, without the least warning, hope- 
lessly cut off, prevented from seeing each other again, or even 
communicating with each other. For actually the closing of the 
gates took place some hours before the official order was made 
known to the public, and, naturally enough, it was impossible 
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to take individual cases of hardship into account. It might in- 
deed be said that the first effect of this brutal visitation was to 
compel our townsfolk to act as if they had no feelings as indi- 
viduals. During the first part of the day on which the prohibi- 
tion to leave the town came into force the Prefect’s office was 
besieged by a crowd of applicants advancing pleas of equal 
cogency but equally impossible to take into consideration, in- 
deed, it needed several days for us to realize that we were 
completely cornered; that words like ‘special arrangements', 
‘favour’, and ‘priority’ had lost all effective meaning. 

. Even the small satisfaction of writing letters was denied us. 
It came to this : not only had the town ceased to be in touch 
with the rest of the world-by normal means of communication, 
but also - according to a second notification - all correspon- 
dence was forbidden, to obviate the risk of letters’ carrying 
infection outside the town. In the early days a favoured few 
managed to persuade the sentries at the gates to allow them to 
get messages through to the outside world. But that was only 
at the beginning of the epidemic, when the sentries found it , 
natural to obey their feelings of humanity. Later on, when these 
same sentries had had the gravity of the situation drummed 
into them, they flatly refused to take responsibilities whose 
possible after-effects they could not foresee. At first, telephone- 
calls to other towns were allowed, but this led to much crowd- 
ing of the telephone-booths and delays on the lines so that for 
some days they also were prohibited and thereafter limited to 
what were called ‘urgent cases’, such as deaths, marriages, and 
births. So we had to fall back on telegrams. People linked to- 
gether by close friendship, affection, or physical love found 
themselves reduced to hunting for tokens of their past com- 
munion within the compass of a ten-word telegram. And since, 
in practice, the phrases one can use in a telegram are quickly 
exhausted, long lives passed side by side, or passionate yearn- 
ings, soon declined on the exchange of such trite formulas as, 
‘Am fit. Always thinking of you. Love.’ 

Some few of us. however, persisted in writing letters, and 
gave much time to hatching plans for corresponding with the 
outside world; but almost always these plans came to nothing. 
Even on the rare occasions when they succeeded, we could 
not know this, since we received no answer. For weeks on end 
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we were reduced to starting the same letter over and over again, 
recopying the same scraps of news and the same personal 
appeals, with the result that after a certain time the living 
words, into which we had as it were transfused our hearts’ 
blood, were drained of any meaning. Thereafter we went on 
copying them mechanically, trying, through the dead phrases, 
to convey some notion of our ordeal. And, in the .long run, to 
these sterile, reiterated monologues, these futile colloquies with 
a blank wall, even the banal formulas of a telegram came to 
seem preferable. 

Also, after some days - when it was clear that no one had 
the least hope of being able to leave our town - inquiries began 
to be made whether the return of people who had gone away 
before the outbreak would be permitted. After some days’ 
consideration of the matter the authorities replied affirmatively. 
They pointed out, however, that in no case would persons who 
returned be allowed to leave the town again; once here, they 
would have to stay, whatever happened. Some families - 
actually very few - refused to take the position seriously and 
in their eagerness to have the absent members of the family with 
them again, cast prudence to the winds and wired to them to take 
this opportunity of returning. But very soon those who were 
prisoners of the plague realized the terrible danger to which this 
would expose their relatives, and sadly resigned themselves to 
their absence. At the height of the epidemic we saw only one 
case in which natural emotions overcame the fear of death in a 
particularly painful form. It was not, as might be expected, the 
case of two young people, whose passion made them yearn for 
each other’s nearness at whatever cost of pain. The two were 
old Dr Castel and his wife, and they had been married for very 
many years. Mme Castel had gone on a visit to a neighbouring 
town some days before the epidemic started. They weren’t one 
of those exemplar}' married couples of the Darby-and-Joan 
pattern; on the contrary, the narrator has grounds for saying 
that, in all probability', neither partner felt quite sure the 
marriage was all that could have been desired. But this ruthless, 
protracted separation enabled them to realize that they could 
not live apart, and in the sudden glow of this discovery' the 
risk of plague seemed insignificant. 

That was an exception. For most people it was obvious that 
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the separation must last until the end of the epidemic. And for 
every one of us the ruling emotion of his life - which he had 
imagined he knew through and through (the people of Oran, as 
has heen said, have simple passions) - took on a new aspect. 
Husbands who had had complete faith in their wives found, to 
their surprise, that they were jealous; and lovers had the same 
experience. Men who had pictured themselves as Don Juans 
became models of fidelity. Sons who had lived beside their 
mothers hardly giving them a glance fell to picturing with 
poignant regret each wrinkle in the absent face that memory 
cast upon the screen. This drastic, clean-cut deprivation and 
our complete ignorance of what the future held in store had 
taken us unawares; we were unable to react against the mute 
appeal of presences, still so near and already so far, which 
haunted us daylong. In fact, our suffering was twofold; our 
own to start with, and then the imagined suffering of the absent 
one, son, mother, wife, or mistress. 

Under other circumstances our townsfolk would probably 
have found an outlet in increased activity, a more sociable life. 
But the plague forced inactivity on them, limiting their move- 
ments to the same dull round inside the town, and throwing 
them, day after day, on the illusive solace of their memories. 
For in their aimless walks they kept on coming back to the same 
streets and usually, owing to the smallness of the town, these 
were streets in which, in happier days, they had walked with 
those who now were absent. 

Thus the first thing that plague brought to our town was 
exile. And the narrator is convinced that he can set down here, 
as holding good for all, the feeling he personally had and to 
which many of his friends confessed. It was undoubtedly the 
feeling of exile - that sensation of a void within which never 
left us, that irrational longing to hark back to the past or else 
to speed up the march of time, and those keen shafts of 
memory that stung like fire. Sometimes we toyed with our 
imagination, composing ourselves to wait for a ring at the bell 
announcing somebody’s return, or for the sound of a familiar 
footstep on the stairs; but, though we might deliberately stay at 
home at the hour when a traveller coming by the evening train 
would normally have arrived, and though we might contrive to 
for the moment that no trains were running, that game 
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of make-believe, for obvious reasons, could not last. Always a 
moment came when we had to face the fact that no trains were 
coming in. And then we realized that the separation was 
destined to continue, we had no choice but to come to terms 
with the days ahead. In short, we returned to our prison-house, 
we had nothing left us but the past, and even if some were 
tempted to live in the future, they had speedily to abandon the 
idea - anyhow, as soon as could be - once they felt the wounds 
that the imagination inflicts on those who yield themselves 
to it. 

It is noteworthy that our townspeople very quickly desisted, 
even in public, from a habit one might have expected them to 
form; that of trying to figure out the probable duration of their 
exile. The reason was this. When the most pessimistic had fixed 
it at, say, six months; when they had drunk in advance the 
dregs of bitterness of those six black months, and painfully 
screwed up their courage to the sticking-place, straining all their 
remaining energy to endure valiantly the long ordeal of all those 
weeks and days - when they had done this, some friend they 
met, an article in a newspaper, a vague suspicion, or a flash. of 
foresight would suggest that, after all, there was no reason why 
the epidemic shouldn’t last more than six months; why not a 
year, or even more? 

At such moments the collapse of their courage, will-power, . 
and endurance was so abrupt that they felt they could never 
drag themselves out of the pit of despond into which they had 
fallen. Therefore they forced themselves never to think about 
the problematic day of escape, to cease looking to the future, 
and always to keep, so to speak, their eyes fixed on the ground 
at their feet. But, naturally enough, this prudence, this habit of 
feinting with their predicament and refusing to put up a fight 
were ill rewarded. For, while averting that revulsion which they 
found so unbearable, they also deprived themselves of those re- 
deeming moments, frequent enough when all is told, when by 
conjuring up pictures of a reunion to be, they could forget 
about the plague. Thus, in a middle course between these 
heights and depths, they drifted through life rather than lived, 
the prey of aimless days and sterile memories, like wandering 
shadows that could have acquired substance only by consenting 
to root themselves in the solid earth of their distress. 
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Thus, too, they came to know the incorrigible sorrow of all 
prisoners and exiles, which is to live in company with a 
memory tharserves no purpose. Even the past, of which they 
thought incessantly, had a savour only of regret. For they 
would have wished to add to it all that they regretted having 
left undone, while they might yet have done it. with the man 
or woman whose return they now awaited; just as in all the 
activities, even the relatively happy ones, of their life as 
prisoners they kept vainly trying to include the absent one. 
And thus there was always something missing in their lives. 
Hostile to the past, impatient of the present, and cheated of the 
future, we were much like those whom men’s justice, or hatred, 
forces to live behind prison bars. Thus the only way of escap- 
ing from that intolerable leisure was to set the trains running 
again in one's imagination and in filling the silence with the 
fancied tinkle of a door-bell, in practice obstinately mute. 

Still, if it was an exile, it was, for most of us, exile in one’s 
own home. And, though the narrator experienced only the com- 
mon form of exile, he cannot forget the case of those who, like 
Rambert the journalist and a good many others, had to endure 
an aggravated deprivation, since, being travellers caught by the 
plague and forced to stay where they were, they were cut off 
both from the person with whom they wanted to be and from 
.their homes as well. In the general exile they were the most 
exiled; since while time gave rise for them, as for us all, to the 
suffering appropriate to it, there was also for them the space 
factor; they were obsessed by it and at every moment knocked 
their heads against the walls of this huge and alien lazar-house 
. secluding them from their lost homes. These were the people, 
no doubt, whom one often saw wandering forlornly in the 
dusty town at all hours of the day, silently invoking nightfalls 
known' to them alone and the daysprings of their happier land. 
And’they fed their despondency with fleeting intimations, mes- 
sages as disconcerting as a flight of swallows, a dew-fall at 
sundown, or those queer glints the sun sometimes dapples on 
empty streets. As for that outside world, which can always 
offer an escape from everything, they shut their eyes to it, bent 
as they were on cherishing the all-too-real phantoms of their 
imagination and conjuring up with all their might pictures of a 
land where a special play of light, two or three hills, a favourite 
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tree, a woman’s smile, composed for them a world that nothing 
could replace. 

To come at last, and more specifically, to the case of parted 
lovers, who present the greatest interest and of whom the nar- 
rator is, perhaps, better qualified to speak - their minds were 
the prey of different emotions, notably remorse. For their 
present position enabled them to take stock of their feelings 
with a sort of feverish objectivity. And, in these conditions, it was 
rare for them not to detect their own shortcomings! What first 
brought these home to them was the trouble they experienced 
in summoning up any clear picture of what the absent one was 
doing. They came to deplore their ignorance of the way in 
which that person used to spend his or her days, and re- 
proached themselves for having troubled too little about this in 
the past, and for having affected to think that, for a lover, the 
occupations of the loved one when they are not together could 
be a matter of indifference and not a source of joy. Once this 
had been brought home to them, they could retrace the course 
of their love and see where it had fallen short. In normal times 
all of us know, whether consciously or not, that there is no 
love which can’t be bettered; nevertheless, we reconcile our- 
selves more or less easily to the fact that ours has never risen 
above the average. But memory is less disposed to compromise. 
And, in a very definite way, this misfortune which had come 
from- outside and befallen a whole town did more than inflict 
on us an unmerited distress with which we might well be in- 
dignant. It also incited us to create our own suffering and thus 
to accept frustration as a natural state. This was one of the 
tricks the pestilence had of diverting attention and confounding 
issues. 

Thus each of us had to be content to live only for the day, 
alone under the vast indifference of the sky. This sense of being 
abandoned, which might in time have given characters a finer 
temper, began, however, by sapping them to the point of 
futility. For instance, some of our fellow-citizens became sub- 
ject to a curious kind of servitude, which put them at the mercy 
of the sun and the rain. Looking at them, you had an impression 
that for the first time in their lives they were becoming, as some 
would say, weather-conscious. A burst of sunshine was enough 
to make them seem delighted with the world, while rainy days 
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gave a dark cast to their faces and their mood. A few weeks 
before they had been free of this absurd subservience to the 
weather, because the}' had not to face life alone; the person 
they were living with held, to some extent, the foreground of 
their little world. But from now on it was different; they seemed 
at the mercy of the sky’s caprices, in other words, suffered and 
hoped irrationally. 

Moreover, in this extremity of solitude none could count on 
any help from his neighbour; each had to bear the load of his 
troubles alone. If, by some chance, one of us tried to unburden 
himself or to say something about his feelings, the reply he got, 
whatever it might be, usually wounded him. And then it 
dawned on him that he and the man with him weren't talking 
about the same thing. For while he himself spoke from the 
depths of long days of brooding upon his personal distress, and 
the image he had tried to impart had been slowly shaped and 
proved in the fires of passion and regret, this meant nothing to 
the man to whom he was speaking, and who pictured a con- 
ventional emotion, a grief that is traded on the market-place, 
mass-produced. Whether friendly or hostile, the reply always 
missed fire, and the attempt to communicate had to be given 
up. This was true of those at least for whom silence was un- 
bearable, and since the others could not find the truly expres- 
sive word, they resigned themselves to using the current coin 
of language, the commonplaces of plain narrative, of anecdote, 
and of their daily paper. So, in these cases, too, even the sin- 
cerest grief had to make do with the set phrases of ordinal}’ 
conversation. Only on these terms could the prisoners of the 
plague ensure the sympathy of their door-porter and the interest 
of their hearers. 

Nevertheless - and this point is important - however bitter 
their distress and however heavy their hearts, for all their 
emptiness, it can be truly said of these exiles that in the early 
period of the plague they could account themselves privileged. 
For at the precise moment when the residents of the town 
began to panic, their thoughts were wholly fixed on the person 
whom they longed to meet again. The egoism of love made 
them immune to the general distress and, if they thought of the 
plague, it was only in so far as it might threaten to make their 
separation eternal. Thus in the very heart of the epidemic they 
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maintained a saving indifference, which one was tempted to 
take for composure. Their despair saved them from panic, thus 
their misfortune had a good side. For instance, if it happened 
that one of them was carried off by the disease, it was almost 
always without his having had time to realize it. Snatched sud- 
denly from his long, silent communion with a wraith of 
memory, he was plunged straightway into the densest silence of 
all. He’d had no time for anything. 
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W hile our townsfolk were trying to come to terms with their 
sudden isolation, the plague was posting sentries at the gates 
and turning away ships bound for Oran. No vehicle had en- 
tered the town since the gates were closed. From that day on- 
wards one had the impression that all cars were moving in 
circles. The harbour, too, presented a strange appearance to 
those who looked down on it from the top of the boulevards. 
The commercial activity which hitherto made it one of the 
chief ports on the coast had ceased abruptly. Only a few ships, 
detained in quarantine, were anchored in the bay. But the gaunt, 
idle cranes on the wharves, tip-waggons lying on their sides, neg- 
lected heaps of sacks and barrels - all testified that commerce, 
too, had died of plague. 

In spite of such unusual sights our townsfolk apparently 
found it hard to grasp what was happening to them. There 
were feelings all could share, such as fear and separation, but 
personal interests, too, continued to occupy the foreground of 
their thoughts. Nobody as yet had really acknowledged to him- 
self what the disease connoted. Most people were chiefly aware 
of what ruffled the normal tenor of their lives or affected their 
interests. They were worried and irritated - but these are not 
feelings with which to confront plague. Their first reaction, for 
instance, was to abuse the authorities. The Prefect’s riposte to 
criticisms echoed by the Press - Could not the regulations be 
modified and made less stringent? - was somewhat unexpected. 
Hitherto neither the newspapers nor the Ransdoc Information 
Bureau had been given any official statistics relating to the epi- 
demic. Now the Prefect supplied them daily to the Bureau, with 
the request that they should be broadcast once a week. 

In this, too, the reaction of the public was slower than might 
have been expected. Thus the bare statement that three hundred 
and two deaths had taken place in the third w'eek of plague 
failed to strike their imagination. For one thing, all the three 
hundred and two deaths might not have been due to plague. 
Also, no one in the town had any idea of the average weekly 
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death-rate in ordinary times. The population of the town was 
about two hundred thousand. There was no knowing if the 
present death-rate were really so abnormal. This is, in fact, the 
kind of statistics that nobody ever troubles much about - not- 
withstanding that its interest is obvious. The public lacked, in 
short, standards of comparison. It was only as time passed and 
the steady rise in the death-rate could not be ignored, that 
public opinion became alive to the truth. For in the fifth week 
there were three hundred and twenty-one deaths, and three hun- 
dred and forty-five in the sixth. These figures, anyhow, spoke 
for themselves. Yet they were still not sensational enough to pre- 
vent our townsfolk, perturbed though they were, from persisting 
in the idea that what was happening was a sort of accident, dis- 
agreeable enough, but certainly of a temporary order. 

So they went on strolling about the town as usual and sitting 
at the tables on cafd terraces. Generally speaking, they did nor 
lack courage, bandied more jokes than lamentations, and made 
a show of accepting cheerfully unpleasantnesses which ob- 
viously could be only passing. In short, they kept up appear- 
ances. However, towards the end of the month, about the time 
of the Week of Prayer which will be described later on, there 
were more serious developments, altering the whole aspect of 
the town. To begin with, the Prefect took measures controlling 
the traffic and the food supply. Petrol was rationed and restric- 
tions were placed on the sale of foodstuffs. Reductions were 
ordered in the use of electricity. Only necessaries were brought 
by road or air to Oran. Thus the traffic thinned out progressively 
until hardly any private cars were on the roads; luxury shops 
closed overnight, and others began to put up 'Sold Out’ notices 
while crowds of buyers stood waiting at their doors. 

Oran assumed a novel appearance. You saw more pedestrians, 
and in the slack hours numbers of people, reduced to idleness 
because shops and a good many offices were closed, crowded 
the streets and cafes. For the present they were not unem- 
ployed; merely on holiday. So it was that on fine days, towards 
three in the afternoon, Oran brought to mind a city where 
public rejoicings are in progress, shops are shut, and traffic is 
stopped to give a merry-making populace the freedom of the 
streets. 

Naturally the picture-houses benefited by the situation and 
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made money hand over fist. They had one difficulty, however - 
to provide a change of programme, since the circulation of films 
in the region had been suspended. After a fortnight the various 
cinemas were obliged to exchange films and, after a further 
lapse of time, to show always the same programme. In spite of 
this their takings did not fall off. 

The cafes, thanks to the big stocks accumulated in a town 
where the wine-and-spirit trade holds pride of place, were 
equally able to cater for their patrons. And, to tell the truth, 
there was much heavy drinking. One of the cafes had the bril- 
liant idea of putting up a slogan : 'The best protection against 
infection is a bottle of good wine’, which confirmed an already 
prevalent opinion that alcohol is a safeguard against infectious 
disease. Every night, towards 2 a.m., quite a number of drunk 
men, ejected from the cafes, staggered down the streets, voci- 
ferating optimism. 

Yet all these changes were, in one sense, so fantastic and had 
been made so precipitately that it wasn’t easy to regard them as 
likely to have any permanence. With the result that we went 
on focusing our attention on our personal feelings. 

When leaving the hospital two days after the gates were 
closed. Dr Rieux met Cottard in the street. The little man was 
beaming with satisfaction. Rieux congratulated him oh his 
appearance. 

‘Yes,’ Cottard said, ‘I’m feeling very fit. Never was fitter in 
my life. But tell me, doctor. This blasted plague, what about it? 
Getting to look mighty serious, isn’t it?’ When the doctor 
nodded, he continued exuberantly : ‘And there’s no reason for 
it to stop, now. This town’s going to be in an unholy mess, by 
the look of things.’ 

They walked a little way together. Cottard told the story of a 
grocer in his street who had laid by masses of tinned provisions 
with the idea of selling them later on at a big profit. When the 
ambulance men came to fetch him he had several dozen tins of 
meat under his bed. ‘He died in hospital. There’s no money in 
plague, that’s sure.’ Cottard was a mine of stories of this kind, 
true or false, about the epidemic. One of them was about a man 
with all the symptoms and running a high fever who dashed out 
into the street, flung himself on the first woman he met, and 
embraced her, yelling that he’d ‘got it’. 
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'Good for him!' was Cottard’s comment. But his next remark 
seemed to belie his gleeful exclamation. ‘Anyhow, we’ll all be 
nuts before long, unless I'm much mistaken.’ 

It was on the afternoon of the same day that Grand at last 
unburdened himself to Ricux. Noticing Mme Rieux’s photo- 
graph on the desk, he looked at the doctor inquiringly. Rieux 
told him that his wife was under treatment in a sanatorium 
some distance from the town. ‘In one way,’ Grand said, ‘that’s 
lucky.’ The doctor agreed that it was lucky in a sense; but, he 
added, the great thing was that his wife should recover. 

'Yes.' Grand said, ’1 understand.’ 

And then, for the first time since Rieux had made his 
acquaintance, he became quite voluble. Though he still had 
trouble over his words he succeeded nearly always in finding 
them; indeed, it was as if he’d been thinking over what he now 
said, for years. 

When in his teens he had married a very young girl, one of a 
poor family living near by. It was, in fact, in order to marry 
that he’d abandoned his studies and taken up his present job. 
Neither lie nor Jeanne ever stirred from their part of the town. 
In his courting days he used to go to sec her at her home and 
the family were inclined to make fun of her bashful, silent ad- 
mirer. Her father was a railwayman. When off duty, he spent 
most of the time seated in a corner beside the window gazing 
meditatively at the passers-by, his enormous hands splayed out 
on his thighs. His wife was always busy with domestic duties, 
in which Jeanne gave her a hand. Jeanne was so tiny that it 
always made Grand nervous to see her crossing a street; the 
vehicles bearing down on her looked so gigantic. Then one day 
shortly before Christmas they went out for a short walk to- 
gether and stopped to admire a gaily decorated shop-window. 
After gazing ecstatically at it for some moments, Jeanne turned 
to him. 'Oh, isn’t it lovely!’ He squeezed her wrist. It was thus 
that the marriage had come about. 

The rest of the story, to Grand’s thinking, was very simple. 
The common lot of married couples. You get married, you go 
on loving a bit longer, you work. And you work so hard that it 
makes you forget to love. As the head of the office where Grand 
was employed hadn’t kept his promise, Jeanne, too, had to work 
outside. At this point a little imagination was needed to grasp 
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All yes. of fou. Well, you’ve now the making of a rood 
story for jour paper.’ 

Kamlx-rt. who cave the impression of being much less self- 
assured than he had seemed on the first occasion when they met, 
said it w.isn t that he’d come about. He wanted to know if the 
doctor would kindly pise him some help. 

’1 must apologise.’ he continued, ’but really 1 don’t know a 
soul here, and the local representative of my paper is a com- 
plete dud.’ 

Ricu\ said he had to go to a dispensary in the centre of the 
town and suggested they should walk there together. Their way 
lay through the narrow streets of the Negro district. Evening 
was coniine on, hut the town, once so noisy at this hour, was 
strangely still. The only sounds were some bugle-calls echoing 
through the air still golden with the end of daylight: the army, 
anyhow, was making a show of carrying on as usual. Mean- 
while, as they walked down the steep little streets flanked by 
blue, mauve, and saffron-yellow walls. Rambert talked inces- 
santly. as if his nerves were out of hand. 

He had left his wife in Paris, lie said. Well, she wasn't 
actually his wife, but it tame to the same thing. The moment 
the town was put into quarantine he had sent her a wire. His 
impression then was that this state of things was quite tem- 
porary, and nil he’d tried to do was to get a letter through to 
her. Rut the post-office officials had setoed this, his colleagues of 
tile local Press said they could do nothing for him, and a clerk 
in the Prefect’s office had laughed in his face. It was only after 
waiting in a queue for a couple of hours that he had managed 
to get a telegram accepted: ‘All goes well. Hope to sec you 
soon.' 

Rut next morning, when he woke up, it had dawned on him 
that, after all, there was absolutely no knowing how long this 
business was going to last. So he'd decided to leave the town at 
once. Being able, thanks to his professional status, to pull some 
strings, he had secured an interview with a high official in the 
Prefect’s office. He had explained that his presence in Oran was 
purely accidental, he had no connexion with the town, and no 
reasons for staying in it; that being so, he surely was entitled to 
leave, even if, once outside the town, he had to undergo a spell 
of quarantine. The official told him he quite appreciated his 
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his cheeks ill-shaven, die journalist had the sulky, stubborn look 
of a young man who feels himself deeply injured. 

‘Please don’t doubt I understand you,’ Riellx said, 'but you 
must see your argument doesn’t hold water. I can’t give you 
that certificate because I don’t know whether you have the 
disease or not, and, even if I did, how could I certify that be- 
tween the moment of leaving my consulting-room and your 
arrival at the Prefect’s office you wouldn’t be infected? And 
even if 1 did . . .’ 

‘And even if you did . . . ?’ 

Even if 1 gave you a certificate, it wouldn’t help.’ 

‘Why not 7’ 

‘Because there are thousands of people placed as you are in 
this town and there can’t be any question of allowing them to 
leave it.’ 

‘Even supposing they haven’t got plague?’ 

‘That's not a sufficient reason. Oh, 1 know it’s an absurd situa- 
tion, but we’re all involved in it, and we’ve got to accept it as 
it is.’ 

‘But I don’t belong here.’ 

‘Unfortunately from now on you’ll belong here, like every- 
body else.’ 

Rambert raised his voice a little. 

‘But, damn it, doctor, can’t you see, it’s a matter of common 
human feeling? Or don’t you realize what this sort of separa- 
tion means to people who . . . who are fond of each other?’ 

Rieux was silent for a moment, then said he understood it 
perfectly. He wished nothing better than that Rambert should 
be allowed to return to his wife and that all who loved each 
other and were parted should come together again. Only the 
law was the law, plague had broken out, and he could only do 
what had to be done. 

‘No,’ Rambert said bitterly, ‘you can’t understand. You’re 
using the language of reason, not of the heart; you live in a 
world of ... of abstractions.’ 

The doctor glanced up at the statue of the Republic, then said 
he did not know if he was using the language of reason, but he 
knew he was using the language of the facts as everybody 
could see them - which wasn't necessarily the same thing. 

The journalist tugged at his tie to straighten it. 
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days lie spent in his hospital while the plague was battening on 
the town, raising its death-toll to five hundred victims a week? 
Yes, an element of abstraction, of a divorce from reality, entered 
into such calamities. Still when abstraction sets to killing you, 
you've got to get busy with it. And so much Rieux knew : that 
this wasn’t the easiest course. Running this auxiliary hospital, 
for instance, of which he was in charge - there were now three 
such hospitals - was no light task. 

He had had an anteroom, giving on his surgery, installed, 
equipped for dealing with patients on arrival. The floor had been 
excavated and replaced by a shallow lake of water and cresylic 
acid, in the centre of which was a sort of island made of bricks. 
The patient was carried to the island, rapidly undressed, and his 
clothes dropped into the disinfectant water. After being washed, 
dried, and dressed in one of the coarse hospital nightshirts, he 
was taken to Rieux for examination, then carried to one of the 
wards. This hospital, a requisitioned schoolhouse, now con- 
tained five hundred beds, almost all of which were occupied. 
After the reception of the patients, which he personally super- 
vised, Rieux injected serum, lanced buboes, checked the statis-' 
tics again, and returned for his afternoon consultations. Only 
when night was setting in did he start on his round of visits, and 
he never got home till a very late hour. On the previous night 
his mother when handing him a telegram from his wife, had 
remarked that his hands were shaking. 

‘Yes,’ he said. ‘But it’s only a matter of sticking to it, and my 
nerves will steady down, you’ll see.’ 

He had a robust constitution and, as yet, wasn’t really tired. 
Still his visits, for one thing, were beginning to put a great strain 
on his endurance. Once the epidemic was diagnosed, the patient 
had to be evacuated forthwith. Then indeed began ‘abstraction’ 
and a tussle with the family who knew they would not see the 
sick man again until he was dead or cured. ‘Have some pity, 
doctor!’ It was Mme Loret, mother of the chambermaid at 
Tarrou’s hotel, who made the appeal. An unnecessary appeal; of 
course he had pity. But what purpose could it serve ? He had to 
telephone, and soon the ambulance could be. heard clanging 
down the street. (At first the neighbours used to open windows 
and watch. Later, they promptly shut them.) Then came a 
second phase of conflict, tears, and pleadings - abstraction, in a 
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his days. This, he knew, would make his task easier, and there- 
fore he was glad of it. When he came home at two in the 
morning and his mother was shocked at the blank look he gave 
her, she was deploring precisely the sole alleviation Rieux could 
then experience. To fight abstraction you must have something 
of it in your own make-up. But how could Rambert be expected 
to grasp that ? Abstraction for him was all that stood in the way 
of his happiness. Indeed, Rieux had to admit the journalist was 
right, in one sense. But he knew, too, that abstraction some- 
times proves itself stronger than happiness; and then, if only 
then, it has to be taken into account. And this was what was 
going to happen to Rambert as the doctor was to learn when, 
much later, Rambert told him more about himself. Thus he was 
enabled to follow, and on a different plane, the dreary struggle 
in progress between each man’s happiness and the abstractions 
of the plague - which constituted the whole life of our town 
over a long period of time. 
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no question of sea-bathing; moreover, they were in a quite ex- 
ceptional frame of mind and, though in their heart of hearts 
they were far from recognizing the enormity of what had come 
on them, they couldn't help feeling, for obvious reasons, that 
decidedly something had changed. Nevertheless, many con- 
tinued hoping that the epidemic would soon die out and they 
and their families be spared. Thus they felt under no obligation 
to make any change in their habits, as yet. Plague was for them 
an unwelcome visitant, bound to take its leave one day as un- 
expectedly as it had come. Alarmed, but far from desperate, 
they hadn’t yet reached the phase when plague would seem to 
them the very tissue of their existence; when they forgot the 
lives which until now it had been given them to lead. In short, 
they were waiting for the turn of events. With regard to re- 
ligion - as to many other problems - plague had induced in 
them a curious frame of mind, as remote from indifference as 
from fervour; the best name to give it, perhaps, might be 'ob- 
jectivity'. Most of those who took part in the Week of Prayer 
would have echoed a remark made by one of the church-goers 
in Dr Rieux's hearing. ‘Anyhow, it can’t do any harm.’ Even 
Tarrou, after recording in his note-book that in such cases the 
Chinese fall to playing tambourines before the Genius of 
Plague, observed that there was no means of telling whether, in 
practice, tambourines proved more efficacious than prophylactic 
measures. He merely added that, to decide the point, we should 
need first to ascertain if a Genius of Plague actually existed, and 
our ignorance on this point nullified any opinions we might 
form. 

In any case the Cathedral was practically always full of wor- 
shippers throughout the Week of Prayer. For the first two or 
three days many stayed outside, under the palms and pome- 
granate-trees in the garden in front of the porch, and listened 
from a distance to the swelling tide of prayers and invocations 
whose backwash filled the neighbouring streets. But, once an ex- 
ample had been given, they began to enter the Cathedral and 
join timidly in the responses. And on the Sunday of the sermon 
- a huge congregation filled the nave, overflowing on to the steps 
and precincts. The sky had clouded up on the previous day, and 
now it was raining heavily. Those in the open unfurled um- 
brellas. The air inside the Cathedral was heavy with fumes of 
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He will thresh out His harvest until the wheat is separated from 
the chaff. There will be more chaff than wheat, few chosen of 
the many called. Yet this calamity was not willed by God. Too 
long this world of ours has connived at evil* too long has it 
counted on the divine mercy, on God’s forgiveness. Repentance 
was enough, men thought; nothing was forbidden. Everyone 
felt comfortably assured; when the day came he would surely 
turn from his sins and repent. Pending that day, the easiest 
course was to surrender all along the line; divine compassion 
would do the rest. For a long while God gazed down on this 
town with eyes of compassion; but He grew weary of waiting, 
His eternal hope was too long deferred, and now He has turned 
His face away from us. And so, God’s light withdrawn, we walk 
in darkness, in the thick darkness of this plague.’ 

Someone in the congregation gave a little snort, like that of a 
restive horse. After a short silence the preacher continued'in a 
lower tone. 

‘We read in the Golden Legend that in the time of King Um- 
berto, Italy was swept by plague and its greatest ravages took 
place in Rome and Pavia. So dreadful were these that the living 
hardly sufficed to bury the dead. And a good angel was made 
visible to human eyes, giving his orders to an evil angel who 
bore a great hunting-spear, and bidding him strike the houses; 
and, as many strokes as he dealt a house, so many dead were 
carried out of it.’ 1 

Here Paneloux stretched forth his two short arms towards the 
open porch, as if pointing to something behind the tumbling 
curtain of the rain. 

‘My brothers,’ he cried, ‘that fatal hunt is up, and harrying 
our streets to-day. See him there, that angel of the pestilence, 
comely as Lucifer, shining like Evil’s very self! He is hovering 
above your roofs with his great spear in his right hand, poised 
to strike, while his left hand is stretched towards one or other 
of your houses. Maybe at this very moment his finger is pointing 
to your door, the red spear crashing on its panels, and even now 
the plague is entering your home and settling down in your 
bedroom to await your return. Patient and watchful, ineluct- 
able as the order of the scheme of things, it bides its time. No 
earthly power, nay, not even - mark me well - the vaunted 
might of human science can avail you to avert that hand once it 
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path. To-day the truth is a command. It is a red spear sternly 
pointing to the narrow path, the one way of salvation. And 
thus, my brothers, at last it is revealed to you, the divine com- 
passion which has ordained good and evil in everything; wrath 
and pity; the plague and your salvation. This same pestilence 
which is slaying you works for your good and points your 
path. 

‘Many centuries ago the Christians of Abyssinia saw in the 
plague a sure and God-sent means of winning eternal life. Those 
who were not yet stricken wrapped round them sheets in which 
men had died of plague, so as to make sure of their death. I 
grant you such a frenzied quest of salvation was ncft to be 
commended. It shows an over-haste, indeed a presumptuousness, 
which we can but deplore. No man should seek to force God’s 
hand or to hurry on the appointed hour, and from a practice 
that aims at speeding up the order of events, which God has 
ordained unalterably from all time, it is but a step to heresy. 
Yet we can learn a salutary lesson from the zeal, excessive 
though it was, of those Abyssinian Christians. Much of it is 
alien to our more enlightened spirits, and yet it gives us a 
glimpse of that radiant eternal light which glows, a small still 
flame, in the dark core of human suffering. And this light, too, 
illuminates the shadowed paths that lead towards deliverance. 

It reveals the will of God in action, unfailingly transforming 
evil into good. And once again to-day it is leading us through 
the dark valley of fears and groans towards the holy silence, 
the well-spring of all life. This, my friends, is the vast consola- 
tion I would hold out to you, so that when you. leave this 
House of God you will carry away with you not only words of 
wrath, but a message, too, of comfort for your hearts.’ 

Everyone supposed that the sermon had ended. Outside, the 
rain had ceased and watery sunshine was yellowing the Cathe- 
dral Square. Vague sounds of voices came from" the streets, and 
a low hum of traffic; the speech of an awakening town. Dis- 
creetly, with a subdued rustling, the congregation gathered 
together their belongings. However, the Father had a few more 
words to say. He told them that after having made it clear that 
this plague came from God, for the punishment of their sins, 
he would not have recourse, in concluding, to an eloquence 
which, considering the tragic nature of the occasion, would be 
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It is hard to say if this sermon had any effect on our townsfolk. 
M. Othon, the magistrate, assured Dr Rieux that he had found 
the preacher’s arguments ‘absolutely irrefutable’. But not every- 
one took so unqualified a view. To some the sermon simply 
brought home the fact that they had been sentenced, for an 
unknown crime, to an indeterminate period of punishment. 
And while a good many people adapted themselves to confine- 
ment and carried on their humdrum lives as before, there were 
others who rebelled, and whose one idea now was to break 
loose from the prison-house. 

At first the fact of being cut off from the outside world was 
accepted ■with a more or less good grace; much as people 
would have put up with any other temporary inconvenience 
that interfered with only a few of their habits. But, now they 
had abruptly become aware that they were undergoing a sort 
of incarceration under that blue dome of sky, already begin- 
ning to sizzle in the fires of summer, they had a vague sensa- 
tion that their whole lives were threatened by the present turn 
of events, and in the evening, when the cooler air revived their 
energy, this feeling of being locked in like criminals prompted 
them sometimes to foolhardy acts. 

It is noteworthy - this may or may not have been due to 
mere coincidence - that this Sunday of the sermon marked the 
beginning of something like a widespread panic in the town, 
and it took so deep a hold as to lead one to suspect that only 
now had the true nature of their situation dawned on our 
townsfolk. Seen from this angle, the atmosphere of the town 
was somewhat changed. But, actually, it was a problem 
whether the change was in the atmosphere or in their hearts. 

A few days after the sermon, when Rieux, on his way to one 
of the outlying districts of the town, was discussing the change 
with Grand, he collided in the darkness with a man who was 
standing in the middle of the pavement swaying from side to 
side without trying to advance. At the same moment the 
street-lamps, which were being lit later and later in the even- 
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after he’s read it through, of course - and say to his staff, 
“Gentlemen, hats off!” * . 

Rieux was dumbfounded, and, to add to his amazement, he 
saw, or seemed to see, the man beside him making as if to take 
off his hat with a sweeping gesture, bringing his hand to his 
head, then holding his arm out straight in front of him. That 
queer whistling overhead seemed to gather force. 

So you see,’ Grand added, 'it’s got to be . . . flawless.’ 

Though he knew little of the literary world, Rieux had a sus- 
picion that things didn’t happen in it quite so picturesquely - 
that, for instance, publishers do not keep their hats on in their 
offices. But, of course, one never can tell, and Rieux preferred 
to hold his peace. Try as he might to shut his ears to it, he still 
was listening to that eerie sound above, the whispering of the 
plague. They had reached the part of the town where Grand 
lived and, as it was on a slight eminence, they felt the cool 
night breeze fanning their cheeks and at the same time carrying 
away from them the noises of the town. 

Grand went on talking, but Rieux failed to follow all the 
worthy man was saying. All he gathered was that the work he 
was engaged on ran to a great many pages, and he was at almost 
excruciating pains to bring it to perfection. "Evenings, whole 
weeks, spent on one word, just think 1 Sometimes on a mere 
conjunction ! ’ 

Grand stopped abruptly and seized the doctor by a button 
of his coat. The words came stumbling out of his almost tooth- 
less mouth. 

‘I’d like you to understand, doctor. I grant you it’s easy 
enough to choose between a “but” and an “and”. It’s a bit 
more difficult to decide between "and” and “then”. But 
definitely the hardest thing may be to know whether one 
should put an "and” or leave it out.’ 

‘Yes,’ Rieux said, ‘I see your point.' 

He started walking again. Grand looked abashed, then 
stepped forwards and drew level. 

‘Sorry,’ he said awkwardly. ‘I don’t know what’s come over 
me this evening.’ 

Rieux patted his shoulder encouragingly, saying he’d been 
much interested in what Grand had said and would like to help 
him. This seemed to reassure Grand and when they reached 
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three, one-two-three, see what I mean? - the rest will come 
more easily and, what’s even more important, the illusion will 
be such that from the very first words it will be possible to 
say, "Hats off!’” 

But, before that, he admitted, there was lots of hard work to 
be done. He’d never dream of handing that sentence to the 
printer in its present form. For though it sometimes satisfied 
him, he was fully aware it didn’t quite hit the mark as yet, and 
also that to some extent it had a facility of tone approximating, 
remotely perhaps but recognizably, to the commonplace. That 
was more or less what he was saying when they heard the 
sound of people running in the street below the window. Rieux 
stood up. 

‘Just wait and see what I make of it,’ Grand said, and, 
glancing towards the window, added: ‘When all this is over.’ 

But then the sound of hurried footsteps came again. Rieux 
was already half-way down the stairs, and when he stepped out 
into the street two men brushed past him. They seemed to be 
on their way to one of the town gates. In fact, what with the 
heat and the plague, some of our fellow-citizens were losing 
their heads; there had already been some scenes of violence and 
nightly attempts were made to elude the sentries and escape to 
the outside world. 
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he was making too much fuss about a passing inconvenience. 
Then there were the very-important-persons who asked the 
visitor to leave a brief note of his case and informed him they 
would decide on it in due course; the triflers, who offered him 
billeting warrants or gave the addresses of lodgings; the red- 
tape-merchants who made him fill up a form and promptly 
interred it in a file; overworked officials who raised. their arms 
to heaven, and much-harassed officials who simply looked 
away; and, finally, the traditionalists - these were by far the 
greatest number - who referred Rambert to another office or 
recommended some new method of approach. 

These fruitless interviews had thoroughly worn out the 
journalist; on the credit side, he had obtained much insight 
into the inner workings of a municipal office and a Prefect’s 
headquarters, by dint of sitting for hours on imitation-leather 
sofas, confronted by posters urging him to invest in Savings 
Bonds exempt from income-tax, or to enlist in the Colonial 
Army; and by dint of entering offices where human faces were 
as blank as the filing-cabinets and the dusty records on the 
shelves behind them. The only thing gained by all this expendi- 
ture of energy, Rambert told Rieux with a hint of bitterness, 
was that it served to keep his mind off his predicament. In 
fact, the rapid progress of the plague practically escaped his 
notice. Also, it made the days pass more quickly and, given the 
situation in which the whole town was placed, it might be 
said that every day lived through brought everyone, provided 
he survived, twenty-four hours nearer the end of his ordeal. 
Rieux could but admit the truth of this reasoning, but to his 
mind its truth was of rather too general an order. 

At one moment Rambert had a gleam of hope. A form was 
sent him from the Prefect’s office with instructions that he 
was to fill in carefully all the blanks. It included questions con- 
cerning his identity, his family, his present and former sources 
of income; in fact he was to give what is known as a curricu- 
lum vitae. He got an impression that inquiries were on foot 
with a view to drawing up a list of persons who might be 
'instructed to leave the town and return to their homes. Some 
vague information gleaned from an employee in one of the 
offices confirmed this impression. But on going further into the 
matter and finally discovering the office from which the form 
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shade amongst the shadows, and Rieux guessed this was the 
hour when he felt most derelict. It was, indeed, the hour of day 
when all the prisoners of the town realized their dereliction and 
each was thinking that something, no matter what, must be done 
to hasten their deliverance. Rieux turned hurriedly away. 

Rambert also spent a certain amount of time at the railway- 
station. No one was allowed on the platforms. But the waiting- 
rooms, which could be entered from outside, remained open 
and, being cool and dark, were often patronized by beggars on 
very hot days. Rambert spent much time studying the time- 
tables, reading the prohibitions against spitting, and the Pas- 
senger’s Regulations. After that he sat down in a corner. An 
old cast-iron stove, that had been stone-cold for months, rose 
like a sort of landmark in the middle of the room, surrounded 
by figure-of-eight patterns on the floor, the traceries of long- 
past sprinklings. Posters on the walls gaily invited tourists to a 
carefree holiday at Cannes or Bandol. And in his corner Ram- 
bert savoured that bitter sense of freedom which comes of 
total deprivation. The evocations which at that time he found 
most poignant were - anyhow according to what he told Rieux 
- those of Paris. There rose before his eyes, unsummoned, 
vistas of old stones and riverbanks, the pigeons of the Palais- 
Royal, the Gare du Nord, quiet oid streets round the Pantheon, 
and many another scene of the city he’d never known he loved 
so much, and these mental pictures killed all desire for any form 
of action. Rieux felt fairly sure he was identifying these scenes 
with memories of his love. And when one day Rambert told 
him that he liked waking up at four in the morning and think- 
ing of his beloved Paris, the doctor guessed easily enough, 
basing this on his own experience, that that was his favourite 
time for conjuring up pictures of the woman from whom he • 
now was parted. This was, indeed, the hour when he could feel 
surest she was wholly his. Till four in the morning one is 
seldom doing anything and at that hour, even if the night has 
been a night of betrayal, one is asleep. Yes, everyone sleeps at 
that hour, and this is reassuring, since the great longing of an 
unquiet heart is to possess constantly and consciously the loved 
one, or, failing that, to be able to plunge the loved one, when a 
time of absence intervenes, into a dreamless sleep timed to last 
unbroken until the day they meet again. 
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out of band. The newspapers published new regulations reiterat- 
ing the orders against attempting to leave the town and warn- 
ing those who infringed them that they- were liable to long 
terms of imprisonment. 

A system of patrols was instituted and often in the empty, 
sweltering streets, heralded by a clatter of horse-hoofs on the 
cobbles, a detachment of mounted police would make its way 
between the parallel lines of close-shut windows. Now and 
again a gunshot was heard; the special brigade recently de- 
tailed to destroy cats and dogs, as possible carriers of infection, 
was at work. And these whipcrack sounds startling the silence 
increased the nervous tension already existing in the town. 

For, in the heat, and stillness, and for the troubled hearts of 
our townsfolk, anything, even the least sound, had a heightened 
significance. The varying aspects of the sky, the very smells 
rising from the soil that mark each change of season, were 
taken notice of for the first time. Everyone realized with 
dismay that hot weather would favour the epidemic, and it 
was clear that summer was setting in. The cries of swifts in 
the evening air above the housetops were growing shriller. And 
the sky, too. had lost the spaciousness of those June twilights 
when our horizons seem infinitely remote. In the markets the 
flowers no longer came in buds; they were already in full 
bloom and, after the morning’s marketing, the dusty pave- 
ments were littered with trampled petals. It was plain to see 
that spring had spent itself, lavished its ardour on the myriads 
of flowers that were bursting everywhere into bloom, and now 
was being crushed out by the twofold onslaught of heat and 
plague. For our fellow-citizens that summer sky, and the streets 
thick in dust, grey as their present lives, had the same ominous 
import as the hundred deaths now weighing daily on the town. 
That incessant sunlight and those bright hours associated with 
siesta or with holidays no longer invited, as in the past, to 
frolics and flirtation on the beaches. Now they rang hollow in 
the silence of the closed town, they had lost the golden spell 
of happier summers.' Plague had killed all colours, vetoed 
pleasure. 

That, indeed, was one of the great changes brought by the 
epidemic. Hitherto all of us welcomed summer in with pleasant 
anticipation. The town was open to the sea and its young folk 
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evenings, he inv.iri.ihly saw the night-porter pacing the hall, 
like a sentry on his beat. The man never failed to remind every- 
one he met that he'd foreseen what was happening. Tarrou 
agreed that he'd predicted a disaster, but reminded him that 
the event predicted by him was an earthquake. To which the 
old fellow replied: ‘Ah, if only it had been an earthquake! A 
good bad shock, and there you are! You count the dead and 
living, and that's an end of it. But this here blasted disease - 
even them as haven't got it can’t think of anything else.' 

The manager of the hotel was equally downhearted. In the 
early days travellers, unable to leave the town, had kept on 
their rooms. But one by one, seeing that the epidemic showed 
no sign of abating, they moved out to stay with friends. And 
the same cause that had led to all the rooms’ being occupied 
now kept them empty, since there were no new-comers to the 
town. Tarrou was one of the very few remaining guests, and 
the manager never lost an opportunity of informing him that, 
were he not reluctant to put these gentlemen to inconvenience, 
he would have closed the hotel long ago. He often asked Tarrou 
to say how long he thought the epidemic would last. "They say/ 
Tarrou informed him, 'that cold weather stamps out diseases of 
this type.’ The manager looked aghast. 'But, my dear sir, it's 
never really cold in these parts. And, anyhow, that would 
mean it's going to last many months more.’ Moreover, he was 
sure that for a long while to come travellers would give the 
town a wide berth. This epidemic spelt the ruin of the tourist 
trade, in fact. 

After a short absence, M. Othon, the owlish paterfamilias, 
made a reappearance in the restaurant, but accompanied only 
by the two ‘performing poodles’, his offspring. On inquiry it 
came out that Mme Othon was in quarantine; she had been 
nursing her mother who had succumbed to plague. 

'I don't like it a bit/ the manager told Tarrou. 'Quarantine or 
not, she's under suspicion, which means that they are, too. . 

Tarrou pointed out that, if it came to that, everyone was 
'under suspicion’. But the manager had his own ideas, and was 
not to be shaken out of them. 

'No, sir. You and I, we're not under suspicion. But they cer- 
tainly arc/ 

However, M. Othon was impervious to such considerations. 
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and would not let the plague change his habits. He entered the 
restaurant with his wonted dignity, sat down in front of his 
children, and addressed to them at intervals the same nicely 
worded, unamiablc remarks. Only the small boy looked some- 
what different; dressed in black like his sister, a little more 
shrunken than before, he now seemed a miniature replica of 
his father. The night-porter, who had no liking for M. Othon, 
had said of him to Tarrou ; 

That fine gentleman will pass out with his clothes on. All 
dressed up and ready to go. So he won’t need no laying-out.’ 

Tarrou has some comments on the sermon preached by 
Paneloux. ‘I can understand that type of fervour and find it not 
displeasing. At the beginning of a pestilence and when it ends, 
there’s always a propensity for rhetoric. In the first case, habits 
have not yet been lost; in the second, they’re returning. It is in 
the thick of a calamity that one gets hardened to the truth, in 
other words to silence. So - let's wait.’ 

Tarrou also records that he had a long talk with Dr Rieux; 
all he remembered was that it had 'good results’. In this con- 
nexion he notes the colour of Mme Rieux, the doctor’s mother’s 
eyes, a limpid brown, and makes the odd observation that a 
gaze revealing so much goodness of heart would always 
triumph over plague. 

He has also-a good deal to say about Rieux’s asthma patient. 
He went with the doctor to see him, immediately after their 
conversation. The old man greeted Tarrou with a chuckle, and 
rubbed his hands cheerfully. He was sitting up in bed with the 
usual two pans of dried peas in front of him. ‘Ah, here’s another 
of ’em!' he exclaimed when he saw Tarrou. ‘It’s a topsyturvy 
world all right, more doctors than patients. Because it's mow- 
ing them down, ain’t it, more and more. That priest’s right; we 
were asking for it.’ Next day Tarrou came to see him, without 
warning. V 

From Tarrou’s notes we gather that the old man, a draper 
by occupation, decided at the age of fifty that he’d done enough 
work for a lifetime. He took to his bed and never left it again 
- but not because of his asthma, which would not have pre- 
vented his getting about. A small fixed income had seen him 
through to his present age, seventy-five, and the years had not 
damped his cheerfulness. He couldn’t bear the sight of a watch, 
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and indeed there wasn't one in the whole house. ‘Watches/ he 
said ‘are silly gadgets, and dear at that/ He worked out the 
time - that is to say, the time for meals - with his two.snuce- 
pans, one of which was always full of peas when he woke in 
the morning. He filled the other, pea by pea, at a constant, care- 
fully regulated speed. Titus time for him was reckoned by these 
pans and he could take his hearings in it at any moment of the 
day. ‘Every fifteen pans/ he said, ‘it's feeding-time. What could 
he simpler?' 

If his wife was to he trusted, he had given signs of his voca- 
tion at a very early age. Nothing, in fact, had ever interested 
him; his work, friendship, cafes, music, women, outings - to all 
he was indifferent. He had never left his home town except 
once when he had been called to Algiers for family affairs, and 
even then he had alighted from the train at the first station 
after Oran, incapable of continuing the adventure. He took the 
first train back. 

To Tnrrou, who bad shown surprise at the secluded life he 
led, he had given the following explanation, more or less. 
According to religion, the first half of a man's life is an up- 
grade; the second goes downhill. On the descending days he 
has no claim, they may he snatched from him at any moment; 
thus he can do nothing with them and the best thing, precisely, 
is to do nothing with them. He obviously had no compunction 
about contradicting himself, for a few minutes later he told 
Tarrou that God did not exist, since otherwise there would be 
no need for priests. But, from some observations which fol- 
lowed, Tarrou realized that the old fellow’s philosophy was 
closely involved with the irritation caused by the house-to- 
house collections in aid of charities, which took place almost 
incessantly in that part of the town. What completed the 
picture of the old man was a desire he expressed several times, 
and which seemed deeply rooted; the desire to die at a very 
advanced age. 

Is he a saint? Tarrou asked himself, and answered, ‘Yes, if 
saintliness is an aggregate of habits/ 

Meanwhile Tarrou was compiling a longish description of a 
day in the plague-stricken town; it was to give a full and 
accurate picture of the life of our fellow-citizens during that 
summer. ‘Nobody laughs/ Tarrou observes, 'except the drunks, 
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and they laugh too much.’ After which he embarks on his 
description. 

‘At daybreak light breaths of air fan the still empty streets. 
At thi*s hour, between the night’s victims and the death-agonies 
of the coming day, it is as if for a while plague stays its hand and 
takes breath. All shops are shut. But on some a notice. Closed 
owing to plague, shows that when the others open presently 
these will not. Still half asleep, the newsboys do not yet cry the 
news but, lounging at street-corners, offer their wares to the 
lamp-posts, with the vague gestures of sleepwalkers. Soon, 
awakened by the early trams, they will fan out through the 
town, holding .at arm's-length sheets on which the word 
PLAGUE looms large. Will there be a plague autumn? Pro- 
fessor B. says, “No.” Toll of the 94th Day of Plague : 124 deaths. 

‘In spite of the growing shortage of paper, which has com- 
pelled some dailies to reduce their pages, a new paper has been 
launched, The Plague Chronicle, which sets out "to inform our 
townspeople, with scrupulous veracity, of the daily progress or 
recession of the disease; to supply them with the most authori- 
tative opinions available as to its future course; to offer the 
hospitality of its columns to all, in whatever walk of life, who 
wish to join in combating the epidemic; to keep up the morale 
of the populace, to publish the latest orders issued by the 
authorities, and to centralize the efforts of all who desire to 
give active and whole-hearted help in the present emergency.” 
Actually this newspaper very soon came to devote its columns^ 
to advertisements of new, “infallible” antidotes against plague. 

Towards six in the morning all these papers are being sold 
to the queues that begin to form outside the shops over an 
hour before they open; then to the passengers alighting from 
the trams coming in, packed to capacity, from the suburbs. The 
trams are now the only means of transport, and they have 
much difficulty in progressing, what with people standing on 
the footboards and hanging in clusters from the handrails. A 
queer thing is how the passengers all try to keep their backs 
turned to their neighbours, twisting themselves into grotesque 
attitudes in the attempt — the idea being, of course, to avoid 
contagion. At every stop a cataract of men and women is dis- 
gorged, each in haste to' put a safe distance between himself or 
herself and the rest. 
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'When the first trams have gone by, the town gradually 
wakes up, early cafes open their doors, and you see an array of 
cards on the counter. No CoSee, Bring Your Own Sugar, and 
the like. Next the shops open and the streets grow livelier. And 
meanwhile the light is swelling and the sky, even at this early 
hour, beginning to grow leaden-hued with heat. T his is the 
time when those who have nothing to do venture out on the 
boulevards. Most of them seem determined to counteract the 
plague by a lavish display of luxury. Daily, round about eleven, 
you see a sort of dress parade of youths and girls, who make 
you realize the frantic desire for life that thrives in the heart 
of every great calamity. If the epidemic spreads, morals too 
will broaden, and we may see again the Saturnalia of Milan, 
men and women dancing round the graves. 

‘At noon, in a flash, all the restaurants fill up. Very quickly 
small groups of people unable to find a seat form at the doors. 
Because of the intense heat the sky is losing its brightness. 
Under big awnings the aspirants to food wait their turn, aligned 
along the kerbs of streets gaping and sizzling in the fires of 
noon. The reason for the restaurants’ being so crowded is that 
they solve for many the feeding problem. But they do nothing 
to allay the fear of contagion. Many of the customers spend 
several minutes methodically wiping their plates. Not long ago 
some restaurants put up notices. Certified that our plates, 
knives, and forks are sterilized. But gradually they discontinued 
publicity of this order, since their customers came in any case. 
People, moreover, spend very freely. Choice wines, or wines 
alleged to be such, the costliest extras - a mood of reckless 
extravagance is setting in. It seems that there was something 
like a panic in a restaurant because a customer suddenly felt 
ill, went very white, and staggered precipitately to the door. 

Towards two the town slowly empties; it is the time when 
silence, sunlight, dust, and plague have the streets to them- 
selves. Wave after wave of heat flows over the frontage of the 
tall grey houses, during these long, languid hours. Tims the 
afternoon wears on, slowly merging into an evening that settles 
down like a red winding-sheet on the serried tumult of the 
town. At the start of the great heat, for some unascertained 
reason, the evenings found the streets almost empty. But now 
the least ripple of cooler air brings an easing of the strain, if not 
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a flutter of hope. Then all stream out into the open, drug them- 
selves with talking, start arguing or love-making, and in the 
last glow of sunset the town, freighted with lovers two by two 
and loud with voices, drifts like a helmless ship into the throb- 
bing darkness. In vain a zealous evangelist with a felt hat and 
flowing tie threads his way through the crowd, crying without 
cease, ‘‘God is great and good. Come unto Him." On the con- 
trary, they all make haste towards some trivial objective that 
seems of more immediate interest than God. 

'In the early days, when they thought this epidemic was 
much like other epidemics, religion held its ground. But, once 
these people realized their instant peril, they gave their 
thoughts to pleasure. And all the hideous fears which stamp 
their faces in the daytime are transformed in the fiery, dusty 
nightfall into a sort of hectic exaltation, an unkempt freedom 
fevering their blood. 

‘And I, too. I’m no different. But what matter? Death means 
. nothing to men like me. It’s the event that proves them right.’ 
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It was Tarrou who had asked Rieux for the interview he refers 
to in his diary. On that evening, as it happened, just before 
Tarrou arrived, the doctor had gazed for some moments at his 
mother, who was sitting very still in a corner of the dining- 
room. Once her household tasks were over, she spent most of 
her time in that chair. Her hands folded in her lap, she sat 
there waiting. Rieux wasn’t even sure it was for him she 
waited. However, something always changed in his mother’s 
face when he came in. The silent resignation that a laborious 
life had given it seemed to light up with a sudden glow. Then 
she returned to her tranquillity. That evening she was gazing 
out of the window at the now empty street. The street-lighting 
had been reduced by two-thirds and only at long intervals a 
lamp cast flickering gleams through the thick darkness of the 
town. 

‘Will they keep to the reduced lighting as long as the plague 
lasts?’ Mme Rieux asked. 

‘I expect so.’ 

‘Let’s hope it doesn’t last till winter. It would be terribly 
depressing.’ 

‘Yes,’ Rieux said. 

He saw his mother's gaze settle on his forehead. He knew 
that the worry and overwork of the last few days had scored 
their traces there. 

‘Didn’t things go well to-day?’ his mother asked. 

‘Oh, much as usual.’ 

As usual! That was to say, the new consignment of serum 
sent from Paris seemed less effective than the first, and the 
death-rate was rising. It was still impossible to administer 
prophylactic inoculations elsewhere than in families already 
attacked; if its use was to be generalized, very large 'quantities 
of the vaccine would have been needed. Most of the buboes re-' 
fused to burst - it was as if they underwent a seasonal hardening 
- and the victims suffered horribly. During the last twenty-four 
hours there had been two cases of a new form of the epidemic; 
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the plague was becoming pneumonic. On this very day, in the 
course of a meeting, the much-harassed doctors had pressed the 
Prefect - the unfortunate man seemed quite at his wits' end - to 
issue new regulations to prevent contagion being carried from 
mouth to mouth, as happens in pneumonic plague. The Prefect 
had done as they wished, but as usual they were groping, more 
or less, in the dark. 

Looking at his mother, he felt an uprush of a half-forgotten 
emotion, the love of his boyhood, at the sight of her soft brown 
gaze intent on him. 

‘Don’t you ever feel alarmed, mother?’ 

‘Oh, at my age there isn’t much left to fear.' 

The days are very long, and just now I’m hardly ever at 
home.’ 

‘I don’t mind waiting, if I know you’re going to come back. 
And when you aren’t here, I think of what you’re doing. . . . 
Have you any news ?’ 

‘Yes, if I’m to believe the last telegram, everything’s going as 
well as could be expected. But 1 know she says that to prevent 
my worrying.' 

The door-bell rang. The doctor gave his mother a smile, and 
went to open the door. In the dim light on the landing Tarrou 
looked like a big grey bear. Rieux gave his visitor a scat facing 
his desk, while he himself remained standing behind the desk- 
chair. Between them was the only light in the room, a desk- 
lamp. 

Tarrou came straight to the point. 

‘I know,’ he said, ‘that I can talk to you quite frankly.’ 

Rieux nodded. 

‘In a fortnight or a month at most,’ Tarrou continued, 'you’ll 
serve no purpose here. Things will have got out of hand.’ 

‘I agree.’ 

The sanitary department is inefficient - understaffed, for one 
thing - and you’re worked off your feet.’ 

Rieux admitted this was so. 

‘Well,’ Tarrou said, ‘I’ve heard that the authorities are think- 
ing of a sort of conscription of the population, and all men in 
good health will be required to help in fighting the plague.’ 

‘Your information was correct. But the authorities are in none 
too good odour as it is, and the Prefect can’t make up his mind.’ 
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‘If he daren't risk compulsion, why not call for voluntary 
help?’ 

‘It’s been done. The response was poor.’ 

‘It was done through official channels, and half-heartedly. 
What they’re short of is imagination. Officialdom can never 
cope with something really catastrophic. And the remedial 
measures they think up are hardly adequate for a common cold. 

. If we let them carry on like this they’ll soon be dead - and so 
shall we.’ 

That's more than likely,’ Rieux said. ‘I should tell you, how- 
ever, that they're thinking of using the prisoners in the jails for 
what we call the “heavy work”.’ 

‘I’d rather free men were employed.’ 

’ ‘So would I But might I ask why you- feel like that?’’ 

‘I loathe men being condemned to death.’ 

• Rieux looked Tarrou in the eyes. 

‘So . . . what?’ he asked. 

‘It's this I have to say. I’ve drawn up a plan for voluntary 
groups of -helpers. Get me empowered to try out my plan, and 
then let’s sidetrack officialdom. In any case the authorities have 
their hands more than full already. I have friends in many 
walks of life; they’ll form a nucleus to start from. And, of 
course. I’ll take part in it myself.’ 

‘I need hardly tell you,’ Rieux replied, ‘that I accept your 
suggestion most gladly. One can’t have too many helpers, espe- 
cially in a job like mine under present conditions. I undertake 
to get your plan approved by the authorities. Anyhow, they’ve 
no choice. But . . .’ Rieux pondered. ‘But I take it you know 
that work of this kind may prove fatal to the worker. And I feel 
I should ask you this: have you weighed the dangers?’ 1 

Tarrou’s grey eyes met the doctor’s gaze serenely. 

‘What did you think of Paneloux’s sermon, doctor?’ 

The question was asked in a quite ordinary tone, and Rieux 
answered in the same tone. 

‘I've seen too much of hospitals to relish any idea of collec- 
tive punishment. But, as you know, Christians sometimes say 
that sort of thing without really thinking it. They’re better than 
they seem.’ 

‘However, you think, like Paneloux, that the plague has its 
good side; it opens men's eyes and forces them to take thought?’ 
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The doctor tossed his head impatiently. 

‘So does every ill that flesh is heir to. What’s true of all the 
evils in the world is true of plague as well. It helps men to rise 
above themselves. All the same, when you see the misery it 
brings, you’d need to be a madman, or a coward, or stone blind, 
to give in tamely to the plague.’ 

Rieux had hardly raised his voice at all; but Tarrou made a 
slight' gesture as if to calm him. He was smiling. 

‘Yes.’ Rieux shrugged his shoulders. 'But you haven’t an- 
swered my question yet. Have you weighed the consequences?’ 

Tarron squared his shoulders against the back of the chair, 
then moved his head forward into the light. 

‘Do you believe in God, doctor?’ 

Again the question was put in an ordinary tone. But this 
time Rieux tool; longer to find his answer. 

‘No - but what does that really mean ? I’m fumbling in the 
dark, struggling to make something out. But I’ve long ceased 
finding that original. . . .’ 

‘Isn’t that it - the gulf between Paneloux and you ?’ 

- ‘I doubt it. Paneloux is a man of learning, a scholar. He hasn’t 
come in contact with death; that’s why he can speak with such 
assurance of the truth - with a capital T. But every country 
priest who visits his parishioners, and has heard a man gasping 
for breath on his deathbed, thinks as I do. He’d try to relieve 
human suffering before trying to point out its excellence.' Rieux 
stood up : his face was now in shadow. ‘Let’s drop the subject,’ 
he said, ‘as you won’t answer.' 

Tarrou remained seated in his chair; he was smiling again. 
‘Suppose I answer with a question?’ 

The doctor now smiled, too. 

‘You like being mysterious, don’t you? . . . Yes, fire away.’ 

‘My question’s this,’ said Tarrou. ‘Why do you yourself show 
such devotion, considering you don’t believe in God? I suspect 
your answer may help me to mine.’ 

His face still in shadow, Rieux said that he’d already an- 
swered: that if he believed in an all-powerful God -he would 
cease curing the sick and leave that to Him. But no one in the 
world believed in a God of that sort; no, not even Paneloux, 
who believed that he believed in such a God. And this was 
proved by the fact that no one ever threw himself on Provi- 
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dence completely. Anyhow, in this respect Rieux believed him- 
self to be on the right road - in fighting against creation as he 
found it. 

‘Ah,’ Tarrou remarked. 'So that’s the idea you have of your 
profession?' 

‘More or less.’ The doctor came back into the light. 

Tarrou made a faint whistling noise with his lips, and the 
doctor gazed at him. 

‘Yes, you’re thinking it calls for pride to feel that way. But I 
assure you I’ve no more than the pride that’s needed to keep me 
going. I have no idea what’s awaiting me, or what will happen 
when all this ends. For the moment I know this; there are sick 
people and they need curing. Later on, perhaps, they'll think 
things over; and so shall I. But. what's wanted now is to make 
them well. I defend them as best I can, that’s all.’ 

‘Against whom?' 

Rieux turned to the window. A shadow-line on the horizon 
told of the presence of the sea. He was conscious only of his 
exhaustion, and at the same time was struggling against a sud- ■ 
den, irrational impulse to unburden himself a little more to his 
companion; an eccentric, perhaps, but who, he guessed, was one 
of his own kind. 

'1 haven’t a notion, Tarrou; I assure you 1 haven’t a notion. 
When I entered this profession, I did it "abstractedly”, so to 
speak; because' I had a desire for it, because it meant a career 
like another, one that young men often aspire to. Perhaps, too, 
because it was particularly difficult for a workman’s son, like 
myself. . . . And then I had to sec people die. Do you know that 
there arc some who refuse to die? Have you ever. heard a 
woman scream "Never!" with her last gasp? Well, 1 haVe. And . 
then I saw that I could never get hardened to it. I was young 
then, and I was outraged by the whole scheme of things, or so 
1 thought. Subsequently, 1 grew more modest. Only, I've never 
managed to get used to seeing people die. That’s all I know. Yet 
after all . . .’ 

Rieux fell silent, and sat down. He felt his mouth dry. 

‘After all ... ?’ Tarrou prompted softly. 

’After all.’ the doctor repeated, then hesitated again, fixing 
his eves on Tarrou. 'it’s something that a man of your sort can 
understand most likely, hut. since the order of the world is 
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To tell the truth, all that’s outside my range. But you - what 
do you know about it?’ 

‘Ah,’ Tarrou replied quite coolly, ‘I’ve little left to learn.’ 

Rieux paused and, behind him, Tarrou’s foot slipped on a 
step. He steadied himself by gripping the doctor’s shoulder. 

‘Do you really imagine you know everything about life?’ 

The answer came through the darkness in the same cool, 
confident tone. 

‘Yes.’ 

Once in the street, they realized it must be quite late, eleven 
perhaps. All was silence in the town, except for some vague 
rustlings. An ambulance bell clanged faintly in the distance. 
They stepped into the car and Rieux started the engine. 

‘You must come to the hospital to-morrow,’ he said, ‘for. an 
injection. But, before embarking on this . . . adventure, you’d 
better know your chances of coming out of it alive; they’re one 
in three.' 

‘That sort of reckoning doesn’t hold water; you know it, 
doctor, as well as I. A hundred years ago plague wiped out the 
entire population of a town in Persia, with one exception. And 
the sole survivor was precise!^ the man whose job it was to 
wash the dead bodies, and who carried on throughout the 
epidemic.’ 

‘He pulled off his one-in-three chance, that’s all. 1 Rieux had 
lowered his voice. ‘But you’re right; we know next to nothing 
on the subject.’ 

They were entering the suburbs. The headlights lit up empty 
streets. The car stopped. Standing in front of it, Rieux asked 
Tarrou if he’d like to come in. Tarrou said, ‘Yes.’ A glimmer of 
light from the sky lit up their faces. Suddenly Rieux 'gave a 
short laugh, and there was much friendliness in it. 

‘Out with it, Tarrou ! What on earth prompted you to take 
a hand in this?’ 

‘I don’t know. My ... my code of morals, perhaps.’ 

‘Your code of morals. What code, if I may ask?’ 

‘Comprehension.’ 

Tarrou turned towards the house and Rieux did not see his 
face again until they were in the old asthma patient’s room. 
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be done to fight it. Since plague became in this way some men's 
duty, it revealed itself as what it really was; that is, the concern 
of all. 

So far, so good. But we do not congratulate a schoolmaster 
on teaching that two and two make four, though we may, 
perhaps, congratulate him on having chosen his laudable voca- 
tion. Let us then say it was praiseworthy that Tarrou and so 
many others should have elected to prove that two and two 
make four, rather than the contrary; but let us add that this 
good will of theirs was one that is shared by the schoolmaster 
and by all who have the same feelings as the schoolmaster and. 
be it said to the credit of mankind, are more numerous than 
one would think - such, anyhow, is the narrator’s conviction. 
Needless to say, he can see quite clearly a point that could be 
made against him; which is that these men were risking their 
lives. But again and again there comes a time in history when 
the man who dares to say that two and two make four is 
punished with death. The schoolteacher is well aware of this. 
And the question is not one of knowing what punishment or 
reward attends the making of this calculation. The question is 
that of knowing whether two and two do make four. For those 
of our townsfolk who risked their lives in this predicament the 
issue was whether or not plague was in their midst and 
whether or not they must fight against it. 

Many fledgeling moralists in those days were going about 
our town proclaiming there was nothing to be done about it 
and we should bow to the inevitable. And Tarrou, Rieux, and 
their friends might give one answer or another, but its conclu- 
sion was always the same, their certitude that a fight must be 
put up, in this way or that, and there must be no bowing down. 
The essential thing was to save the greatest possible number of 
persons from dying and being doomed to unending separation. 
And to do this there was only one resource : to fight the plague. 
There was nothing admirable about this attitude; it was merely 
logical. 

Thus it v'as only natural that old Dr Castel should plod away 
with unshaken confidence, never sparing himself, at making 
anti-plague serum on the spot with the makeshift equipment at 
his disposal. Rieux shared his hope that a vaccine made with 
cultures of the bacilli obtained locally would take effect more 
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actively than serum coming from outside, since the local bacil- 
lus differed slightly from the normal plague bacillus as defined 
in text-books of tropical diseases. And Castel expected to have 
his first supply ready within a surprisingly short period. 

That, too, is why it was natural that Grand, who had noth- 
ing of the hero about him, should now be acting as a sort of 
general secretary to the sanitary squads. A certain number of 
the groups organized by Tarrou were working in the congested 
areas of the town, with a view to improving the sanitary condi- 
tions there. Their duties were to see that houses were kept in a 
proper hygienic state, and to list attics and cellars that had not 
been disinfected by the official sanitary service. Other teams of 
volunteers accompanied the doctors on their house-to-house 
visits, saw to the evacuation of infected persons, and subse- 
quently, owing to the shortage of drivers, even drove the 
vehicles conveying sick persons and dead bodies. All this in- 
volved the upkeep of registers and statistics, and Grand under- 
took the task. 

From this angle, the narrator holds that, more than Rieux or 
Tarrou, Grand was the true embodiment of the quiet courage 
that inspired the sanitary groups. He had said “Yes’ without a 
moments hesitation and with the large-heartedness that was a 
second nature with him. All he had asked was to be allotted 
light duties; he was too old for anything else. He could give his 
time from six to eight every evening. When Rieux thanked him 
with some warmth he seemed surprised. ‘Why, that’s not diffi- 
cult! Plague is here and we've got to make a stand, that’s ob- 
vious. Ah, 1 only wish everything were as simple ! ’ And he went 
back to his phrase. Sometimes in the evening, when he had filed 
his reports and worked out his statistics. Grand and Rieux 
would have a chat. Soon they formed the habit of including 
Tarrou in their talks and Grand unburdened himself with in- 
creasingly apparent pleasure to his two companions. They 
began to take a genuine interest in the laborious literary task to 
which he was applying himself while plague raged around him. 
Indeed, they, too, found in it a relaxation of the strain. 

‘How’s your young lady on horseback progressing?’ Tarrou 
would ask. And invariably Grand would answer with a wry 
smile. Trotting along, trotting along!’ One evening Grand an- 
nounced that he had definitely discarded tire adjective ‘elegant’ 
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for his horsewoman. From now on it was replaced by ‘ship’. 
‘That’s more concrete,' he explained. Soon after, he read out 'to 
his two friends the new version of the sentence. 

‘One fine morning in May a slim young horsewoman might 
have been seen riding a handsome sorrel mare along the ilowery 
avenues of the Bois de Boulogne. 

‘Don’t you agree with me one sees her better that way? And 
I’ve put “one fine morning in May” because “in the month of 
May” tended rather to drag out the trot, if you see what I 
mean.’ 

Next, he showed some anxiety about the adjective ‘hand- 
some’. In his opinion it didn’t convey enough, and he set to 
looking for an epithet that would promptly and clearly ‘photo- 
graph’ the superb animal he saw with his mind’s eye. ‘Plump’ 
wouldn’t do; though concrete enough, it sounded perhaps a 
little disparaging, also a shade vulgar. ‘Beautifully groomed’ had 
tempted him for a moment, but it was cumbrous and made the 
rhythm limp somewhat. Then one evening he announced tri- 
umphantly that he had ‘got it!’ ‘A black sorrel mare.' To his 
thinking, he explained, ‘black’ conveyed a hint of elegance and 
opulence. 

‘It won’t do,’ Rieux said. 

‘Why not?’ 

‘Because "sorrel” doesn’t mean a breed of horse; it’s a colour.’ 

‘What colour?’ 

‘Well - er - a colour that, anyhow, isn’t black.’ 

Grand seemed greatly troubled. 

‘Thank you,’ he said warmly. ‘How fortunate you’re here to 
help me ! But you see how difficult it is.’ 

•How about “glossy” ?’ Tarrou suggested. 

Grand gazed at him meditatively, then ‘Yes!’ he exclaimed. 
‘That’s good.’ And slowly his lips parted in a smile. 

Some days later he confessed that the word ‘flowery’ was 
bothering him considerably. As the only towns he knew were 
Oran and Montelimar, he sometimes asked his friends to tell 
him about the avenues of the Bois de Boulogne, what sort of 
flowers grew in them and how they were disposed. Actually 
neither Rieux nor Tarrou had ever gathered the impression that 
those avenues were ‘flower}' 1 , but Grand's conviction on the 
subject shook their confidence in their memories. He was 
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amazed at their uncertainty. ‘It’s only artists who know how to 
ufe their eyes/ was his conclusion. But one evening the doctor 
found him in a state of much excitement. For ‘flowery’ he had 
substituted ‘flower-strewn’. He was rubbing his hands. ‘At last 
one can see. them, smell them! Hats ofF, gentlemen!’ Triumph- 
antly he read out the sentence. 

‘One fine morning in May a slim young horsewoman might 
have been seen riding a glossy sorrel mare along the flower- 
strewn avenues of the Bois de Boulogne.’ 

But, spoken aloud, the numerous ‘s’ sounds had a disagree- 
able effect and Grand stumbled over them, lisping here and 
there. He sat down, crestfallen; then asked the doctor if he 
might go. Some hard thinking lay ahead of him. 

It was about this time, as was subsequently learnt, that he 
began to display signs of absent-mindedness in office. A serious 
view was taken of these lapses of attention, as the Municipality 
was not only working at high pressure with a reduced staff, but 
was constantly having new duties thrust upon it. His depart- 
ment suffered, and his Chief took him severely to task, pointing 
out that he was paid to do certain work and was failing to do it 
as it should be done. ‘I am told that you are acting as a volun- 
tary helper in the sanitary groups. You do this out of office 
hours, so it's no concern of mine. But the best way of making 
yourself useful in a terrible time like this is to do your work 
well. O then vise all the rest is useless.’ 

‘He’s right,’ Grand said to Rieux. 

*Yes, he’s right,’ the doctor agreed. 

‘But I can’t steady my thoughts; it’s the end of my phrase 
that’s worrying me, I don’t seem able to sort it out.’ 

The plethora of sibilants in the sentence still offended his ear 
but he saw no way of amending them without using what were, 
to his mind, inferior synonyms. And that ‘flower-strewn’ which 
had rejoiced him when he first lit on it now seemed unsatisfac- 
tory. How could one say the flowers were ‘strewn’ when pre- 
sumably the/ had been planted along the avenues, or else grew 
there naturally? On some evenings, indeed, he looked more 
tired than Rieux. 

Indeed this unavailing quest which never left his mind had 
worn him out; none the less, he went on adding up the figures 
and compiling the statistics needed for the sanitary groups. 
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Patiently every evening he brought his totals up to date, illus- 
trated them with graphs, and racked his brains to present his 
data in the most exact, clearest form. Quite often he went to 
see Rieux at one of the hospitals and asked to be given a table 
in an office or the dispensary. He would settle down at it with 
his papers, exactly as he settled down at his desk in the Munici- 
pal Office, and wave each completed sheet to dry the ink in the 
warm air, noisome with disinfectants and the disease itself. At 
these times he made honest efforts not to think about his 
‘horsewoman’, and concentrate on what he had to do. 

Yes, if it is a fact that people like to have examples given 
them, men of the type they call heroic, and if it is absolutely 
necessary that this narrative should include a 'hero', the narra- 
tor commends to his readers, with, to his thinking, perfect 
justice, this insignificant and obscure hero who had to his 
credit only a little goodness of heart and a seemingly absurd 
ideal. This will render to the truth its dud, to the addition of 
two and two its sum of four, and to heroism the secondary 
place which rightly falls to it, just after, never before, the noble 
claim of happiness. It will also give this chronicle its character, 
which is intended to be that of a narrative made with good 
feelings, that is to say feelings which are neither demonstrably 
bad nor overcharged with emotion in the ugly manner of a 
stage-play. 

Such at least was Dr Rieux's opinion when he read in news- 
papers or heard on the wireless the messages and encourage- 
ment the outer world transmitted to the plague-ridden populace. 
Besides the comforts sent by air or overland, compassionate or 
admiring comments were lavished on the henceforth isolated 
town, by way of newspaper articles or broadcast talks. And 
invariably their epical or prize-speech verbiage jarred on the 
doctor. Needless to say, he knew the sympathy was genuine 
enough. But it could be expressed only in the conventional lan- 
guage with which men try to express what unites them with 
mankind in general; a vocabulary quite unsuited, for example, 
to Grand’s small daily effort, and incapable of describing what 
Grand stood for under plague conditions. 

Sometimes at midnight, in the great silence of the sleepbound 
town, the doctor turned on his wireless before going to bed for 
the few hours’ sleep he allowed himself. And from the ends of 



the earth; across thousands of miles of land and sea, kindly, 
well-meaning speakers tried to voice their fellow-feeling, and in- 
deed did so, but at the same time proved the utter incapacity of 
every man truly to share in suffering which he cannot see. 
‘Oran ! Oran ! ’ In vain the call rang over oceans, in vain Rieux 
listened hopefully; always the tide of eloquence began to flow, 
bringing home still more the unbridgeable gulf that lay between 
Grand and the speaker. ‘Oran, we’re with you!* they called 
emotionally. But not, the doctor told himself, to love or to die 
together - and that’s the only way. They’re too remote. 



9 


And, as it so happens, what has yet to be recorded before com- 
ing to the culmination', during the period when the plague was 
gathering all its forces to fling them at the town and lay it 
waste, is the long, heartrendingly monotonous struggle put up 
by some obstinate people like Rambert to recover their lost 
happiness, and to balk the plague of that part of themselves 
which they were ready to defend in the last ditch. This was 
their way of resisting the bondage closing in upon them, arid 
while their resistance lacked the active virtues of the other, it 
had (to the narrator’s thinking) its point, and moreover it bore 
witness, even in its futility and incoherences, to a salutary' pride. 

Rambert fought to prevent the plague from besting him. 
Once assured that there was no way of getting out of the town 
by lawful methods, he decided, as he told Rieux, to have re- 
course to others. He began by sounding cafe waiters. A waiter 
usually knows much of what’s going on behind the scenes. But 
the first he spoke to knew only of the very heavy penalties im- 
posed on such attempts at evasion. In one of the cafes he visited 
he was actually taken for a stool-pigeon and curtly sent about 
his business. It was not until he happened to meet Cottard at 
Rieux’ place that he made a little headway. On that day he 
and Rieux had been talking again about his unsuccessful efforts 
to interest the authorities in his case, and Cottard heard the 
tail-end of the conversation. 

Some days later, Cottard met him in the street and greeted 
him with the hail-fellow-well-met manner that he now used on 
all occasions. 

‘Hullo, Rambert! Still no luck?’ 

’None whatever.’ 

’It’s no good counting on the red-tape merchants. They 
couldn’t understand if they tried.' 

‘I know that, and I’m trying to find some other way. But it’s 
damned difficult.’ 

‘Yes,’ Cottard replied. ‘It certainly is. However . . 

He, however, knew a way to go about it, and he explained to 
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Rambert, who was much surprised to learn this, that for some, 
time past he had been going the rounds of the cafes, had made 
a number of acquaintances, and had learnt of the existence of 
an, 'organization’ handling this sort of business. The truth was 
that Cottard, who had been beginning to live above his means, 
was now involved in smuggling ventures concerned with 
rationed goods. Selling contraband cigarettes and inferior spirits 
at steadily rising prices, he was on the way to Building up a 
small fortune. 


‘Are you quite sure of this?* Rambert asked. 

Quite. I had a proposal of the sort made to me the other 
day.’ 

‘But you didn’t accept it.’ 

Oh, come, there’s no need to be suspicious.’ Cottard’s tone 
was genial. I didn’t accept it because, personally. I’ve no wish 
to leave. I have my reasons.' After a short silence he added : 


Tou don’t ask me what my reasons are, I notice.’ 

I take it, Rambert replied, ‘that they’re none of my business.’ 
That s so, in a way, of course. But from another angle . . . 
Well, lets put it like this; I’ve been feeling much more at ease 
here since the plague settled in.’ 

Rambert made no comment. Then he asked : 

‘And how does one approach this organization as you call it?’ 
Ah, Cottard replied, ‘that’s none too easy . . . Come with 
me.’ 

It was four in the afternoon. The town w r as warming up to 
boilmg-pomt Under a sultry sky. Nobody was about, all shops 
were s uttere . Cottard and Rambert walked some distance 
without speaking, under the arcades. This was an hour of the 
ay w en t e p ague lay low, so to speak; the silence, the ex- 

w l al i COl ° Ur and movement might have been due as 
C ir ° .p erce _ sunlight as to the epidemic, and there was 
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They went along the Boulevard des Palmiers, crossed the 
Place d’Armes, and then turned down towards the dockyard. On 
the left was a cafe painted green, with a wide awning of coarse 
yellow canvas projecting over the pavement. Cottard and Ram- 
bert wiped their brows on entering. There were some small 
iron tables also painted green, and folding chairs. The room was 
empty, the air humming with flies; in a yellow cage on the bar- 
counter a parrot squatted on its perch, all its feathers droop- 
ing. Some old pictures of military scenes, covered with grime 
and cobwebs, adorned the walls. On the tables, including that 
at which Rambert was sitting, bird-droppings were drying, and 
he was puzzled whence they came until, after some wing-flap- 
pings, a handsome cock came hopping out of his retreat in a 
dark corner. 

Just then the heat seemed to rise several degrees more. Cot- 
tard took off his coat and banged on the table-top. A very small 
man wearing a long blue apron that came nearly to his neck 
emerged from a doorway at the back, shouted a greeting to 
Cottard and, vigorously kicking the code out of his way, came 
up to the table. Raising his voice to drown the cock’s indig- 
nant cacklings, he asked what the gentlemen would like. 
Cottard ordered white wine and asked, ‘Where’s Garcia?’ The 
dwarf replied that he’d not shown up at the cafe for several 
days. 

‘Think he’ll come this evening?’ 

‘Well, I ain’t in his secret s - but you know when he usually 
comes, don’t you ? ’ 

'Yes. Really, it’s nothing very urgent; I only want him to 
know this friend of mine.’ 

The bar-keeper rubbed his moist hands on the front of his 
apron. 

‘Ah, so this gentleman’s in business, too?’ 

‘Yes,’ Cottard said. 

The little man made a snuffling noise. 

‘All right. Come back this evening. I’ll send the kid to warn 
him.’ 

After they had left Rambert asked what the business in 
question might be. 

‘Why, smuggling, of course. They get the stuff in past the 
sentries at the gates. There’s plenty of money in it.’ 
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I see, Rambert paused for a moment, then asked: 'And, I 
take it, they’ve friends in court?’ 

‘You’ve said it!’ 


In the evening the awning was rolled up, the parrot squawk- 
ing in its cage, and the small tables were surrounded by men in 
their shirt-sleeves. When Cottard entered, one man, with a 
white shirt gaping on a brick-red chest and a straw hat planted 
well back on his head, rose to his feet. He had a sun-tanned 
face, regular features, small black eyes, very white teeth, and 
two or three rings on his fingers. He looked about thirty. 

Cheer-o ! ’ he said to Cottard, ignoring Rambert. ‘Let’s have 
one at the bar.’ 

They drank three rounds in silence. 

How about a stroll?’ Garcia suggested. 

They walked towards the harbour. Garcia asked what he was 
wanted to do. Cottard explained that it wasn’t really for a 
deal that he wanted to introduce his friend. Monsieur Rambert, 
ut on > for what he called a ‘getaway*. Puffing at his cigarette, 
arcia wa ,-ed straight ahead. He asked some questions, always 
re erring to Rambert as ‘he’, and appearing not to notice his 
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thing, you know.’ He made the observation in a quiet casual 
tone. 

Rambert nodded. ‘Naturally.’ 

On the way back the journalist thanked Cottard. 

‘Don’t mention it, old chap. I’m only too glad'to help you. 
And then, you’re a journalist, I daTe say you’ll put in a word 
for me one day or another.’ 

Two days later Rambert and Cottard climbed the wide shade- 
less street leading to the upper part of the town. The barracks 
occupied by the Customs Officers had been partly transformed 
into a hospital, and a number of people were standing outside 
the main entrance, some of them hoping to be allowed to visit 
a patient - a futile hope, since such visits were strictly pro- 
hibited - and others to glean some news of an invalid, news 
which in the course of an hour would have ceased to count. 
For these reasons there were always a number of people and a 
certain amount of movement at this spot; a fact which prob- 
ably accounted for its choice by Garcia for his meeting with 
Rambert. 

‘It puzzles me,’ Cottard remarked, ‘why you’re so keen on 
going. Really, what’s happening here is extremely interesting.’ 

‘Not to me,’ Rambert replied. 

‘Well, yes, one’s running some risks, I grant you. All the 
same, when you come to think of it, one ran quite as much 
risk in the old days, crossing a busy street.’ 

Just then Rieux’s car drew up level with them. Tarrou was- 
at the wheel, and Rieux seemed half asleep. He roused himself 
to make the introductions. 

‘We know each other,’ Tarrou said. ‘We’re at die same hotel.’ 
He then offered to drive Rambert back to the centre. 

'No, thanks. We’ve an appointment here.’ 

Rieux looked hard at Rambert. 

‘Yes,’ Rambert said. 

‘What's that?’ Cottard sounded surprised. The doctor knows 
about it?’ 

‘There’s the magistrate.’ Tarrou gave Cottard a warning 
glance. 

Cottard’s look changed. M. Othon was striding down the 
street towards them, briskly yet with dignity. He took off his 
hat as he came level with them. 



‘Good morning, Monsieur Othon,' said Tarrou. 

The magistrate returned the greeting of the men in the car, 
and, turning to Rambert and Cottard who were in the back- 
ground, gave them a quiet nod. Tarrou introduced Cottard and 
the journalist. The magistrate gazed at the sky for a moment, 
sighed, and remarked that these were indeed sad times. 

‘I’ve been told, Monsieur Tarrou,’ he continued, ‘that you 
a^e helping to enforce the prophylactic measures. I need hardly 

say how commendable that is, a fine example Do you think, 

Doctor Rieux, that the epidemic will get worse?’ 

Rieux replied that one could only hope it wouldn’t, and the 
magistrate replied that one must never lose hope, the ways of 
Providence were inscrutable. 

Tarrou asked if his work had increased as the result of pre- 
sent conditions. 

‘Quite the contrary. Criminal cases of what we call the first 
instance are growing rarer. In fact, almost my only work just 
now is holding inquiries into more serious breaches of the new 
regulations. Our ordinary laws have never been so well 
respected.’ 

‘That’s because, by contrast, they necessarily appear good 
ones,’ Tarrou observed. 

The magistrate, who seemed unable to tahe his gaze off the 
sky, abruptly dropped his mildly meditative air, and stared at 
Tarrou. 

* ‘What does that matter ? It’s not the law that counts, it’s the 
sentence. . . . And that is something we must all accept.’ 

‘That fellow,’ said Cottard when the magistrate was out of 
hearing, ‘is Enemy Number One.’ 

Tarrou. pressed the starter. 

Some minutes later Rambert and Cottard saw Garcia ap- 
proaching. Without making any sign of recognition he came 
straight up to them and, by way of greeting said, ‘You’ll have 
to wait a bit.’ 

There was complete silence in the crowd around them, most 
of whom were women. Nearly all were carrying parcels; they 
had the vain hope of somehow smuggling these in to their sick 
kinsfolk, and the even crazier idea that the latter could eat the 
food they d brought. The gate was guarded by armed sentries 
and, now and again, an eerie cry resounded in the courtyard 
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between the barrack-rooms and the entrance. Whenever this 
happened anxious eyes turned towards the sick-wards. 

The three men were watching the scene when a brisk ‘Good 
morning’ from behind them made them -swing round. In spite 
of the heat Raoul was wearing a well-cut dark suit and a felt 
hat with rolled-up brim. He was tall and strongly built; his face 
rather pale. Hardly moving his lips, he said quickly and 
clearly ; 

‘Let’s walk down to the centre. ... You, Garcia, needn’t 
come.’ 

Garcia lit a cigarette and remained there while they walked 
away. Placing himself between Rambert and Cottard, Raoul 
set the pace, a fast one. 

‘Garcia’s explained the situation,’ he said. ‘We can fix it. But 
I must warn you it’ll cost you a cool ten thousand.’ 

Rambert said he agreed to these terms. 

‘Lunch with me to-morrow at the Spanish restaurant near 
the docks.’ 

Rambert said ‘Right’, and Raoul shook his hand, smiling for 
the first time. After he had gone Cottard said he wouldn’t be 
able to come to luncheon next day, as he had an engagement, 
but anyhow Rambert didn’t need him any more. 

When next day Rambert entered the Spanish restaurant 
everyone turned and stared at him. The dark, cellar-like room, 
below the level of the small, yellow street, was patronized only 
by men, mostly Spaniards, judging by their looks. Raoul was 
sitting at a table at the back of the room. Once he had 
beckoned to the journalist and Rambert started to go towards 
him, the curiosity left the faces of others and they bent over 
their plates again. Raoul had beside him a tall, thin, ill-shaven 
man, with enormously wide shoulders, an equine face, and 
thinning hair. His shirt-sleeves were rolled up, displaying long, 
skinny arms covered with black hair. When Rambert was 
introduced he gave three slow nods. His own name, however, 
was not announced and Raoul, when referring to him, always 
said ‘our friend’. 

‘Our friend here thinks he may be able to help you. He is 
going. ...’ Raoul broke off, as the waitress had just come to 
take Rambert’s order. ‘He is going to put you in touch with two 
' of our friends who will introduce you to some sentries whom 
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we’ve squared. But that doesn’t mean you can start right away. 
You’ll have to leave it to the sentries to decide on the best 
moment. The simplest thing will be for you to stay some 
nights with one of them; his home is quite near the gate. The 
first thing is for our friend here to give you the contacts ■ 
needed; then when everything's set, you’ll settle with him for 
the expenses.’ 

Again the ‘friend’ slowly moved his equine head up and 
down, without ceasing to munch the tomato and pimento 
salad he was shovelling into his mouth. After which", he began 
to speak, with a slight Spanish accent. He asked Rambert to 
meet him, the next day but one, at eight in the morning, in 
the Cathedral porch. 

’Another two days’ wait,’ Rambert observed. 

It ain t so easy as all that, you see,’ Raoul said. ‘Them boys 
take some finding.’ 


Horse-face nodded slow approval once more. Some time was 
spent looking for a subject of conversation. The problem was 
solved easily enough when Rambert discovered that horse-face 
was an ardent football-player. He, too, had been very keen on 
Association football. They discussed the French championship, 
the merits of professional English teams, and the technique of 
passing. By the end of the meal horse-face was in high good 
humour, was calling Rambert ‘old boy’, and trying to convince 
him that the most sporting place by far on the football field 
was that of centre-half. *You see, old boy, it’s the centre-half 
that does the placing. And that’s the whole art of the game, 
isn’t it?’ Rambert was inclined to agree, though he, personally, 
had always played centre-forward. The discussion proceeded 
peacefully until a wireless was turned on and, after at first 
emitting a series of sentimental songs, broke into the announce- 
ment that there had been a hundred and thirty-seven plague 
deaths on the previous day. No one present betrayed the least 
emotion. Horse-face merely shrugged and stood up. Raoul and 
Rambert follow'ed his example. 


As they were going out the centre-half shook Rambert’s hand 
vigorously. ‘My name’s Gonzales,’ he said. 

To Rambert the next two days seemed endless. He looked up 
Rmux and described to him the latest developments, then 
accompanied the doctor on one of his calls. He took leave of 
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him on the doorstep of a house where a patient, suspected to 
have plague, was awaiting him. There was a sound of footsteps 
and voices in the hall; the family were being warned of the 
doctor’s visit. 

‘I hope Tarrou will be up in time,’ Rieux murmured. He 
looked worn out. 

‘Is the epidemic getting out of hand?’ Rambert asked. 

Rieux said it wasn't that; indeed the death-graph was rising 
less steeply. Only they lacked adequate means of coping with 
the disease. 

‘We’re short of equipment. In all the armies of the world a 
shortage of equipment is usually compensated for by man- 
power. But we’re short of man-power, too.’ 

‘Haven’t doctors and trained assistants been sent from other 
towns?’ , , 

‘Yes,’ Rieux said. ‘Ten doctors and a hundred helpers. That 
sounds a lot, no doubt. But it’s barely enough to cope with the 
present state of affairs. And it will be quite inadequate if things 
get worse.’ 

Rambert, who had been listening to the sounds within the 
house, turned to Rieux with a friendly smile. 

‘Yes,’ he said, ‘you’d better make haste to win your battle.’ 
Then a shadow crossed his face. ‘You know,’ he added, in a 
low tone; ‘it’s not because of that I’m leaving.' 

Rieux replied that he knew it very well, but Rambert went 
on to say : 

‘I don’t think I’m a coward - not as a rule, anyhow. And I’ve 
had opportunities of putting it to the test. Only, there are some 
thoughts I simply cannot endure.’ 

The doctor looked him in the eyes. 

‘You’ll see her again,’ he said. 

‘Maybe. But I just can’t stomach the thought that it may 
last on and on, and all the time she’ll be growing older. At 
thirty, one’s beginning to age, and one’s got to squeeze all one 
can out of life But I doubt if you can understand.’ 

Rieux was replying that he thought he could, when Tarrou 
came up, obviously much excited. 

‘I’ve just asked Paneloux to join us.’ 

‘Well?’ 

‘He thought it over, then said "Yes”.’ 
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That's Rood.' the doctor said. Tm glad to know he's better 
than his sermon.’ 

'Most people are like that,' Tarrott replied. 'It's only a matter 
of giving them the chance.’ He smiled and winked at Rieux. 
'That's my job in life - giving people chances.' 

'tLxcu.sc me,’ Rambert said, 'I've got to he off.' 

On Thursday, the day of the appointment, Rambert entered 
the Cathedral porch at five minutes to eight. The air was still 
relatively cool. Small fleecy clouds, which presently the sun 
would swallow at a gulp, were drifting across the sky, A faint 
smell of moisture rose from the lawns, parched though they 
were. Still masked by the eastward houses, tiic sun was warm- 
ing up Joan of Arc's helmet only, and it made a solitary patch 
of brightness in the Cathedral Square. A clock struck eight. 
Rambert took some steps in the empty porch. From inside 
came a low sound of intoning voices, together with stale wafts 
of incense and dank air. Then the voices ceased. Ten small black 
forms came out of the building, and hastened away towards 
the centre of the town. Rambert grew impatient. Other black 
forms climbed the steps and entered the porch. He was about 
to light a cigarette when it struck him that smoking might be 
frowned on here. 

At eight-fifteen the organ began to play, very softly. Ram- 
bert entered. At first he could see nothing in the dim light of 
the aisle; after a moment he made out the small black forms 
that had preceded him in the nave. They were all grouped in a 
corner, in front of a makeshift altar on which stood the statue 
of St Roch, carved in haste by one of our local sculptors. 
Kneeling, they looked even smaller than before, blobs of clotted 
darkness hardly more opaque than the grey, smoky haze in 
which they seemed to float. Above them the organ was play- 
ing endless variations. 

When Rambert stepped out of the Cathedral, he saw Gon- 
zales already going down the steps on his way back to the town. 

'I thought you’d cleared off, old boy,' he said to the journa- 
list. 'Considering how late it is.’ 

He proceeded to explain that he’d gone to meet his friends 
at the place agreed on - which was quite near by - at ten to 
eight, the time they d fixed, and waited twenty minutes with- 
out seeing them. 
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‘Something must have held them up. There’s lots of snags, 
you know, in our line of business.’ > 

He suggested another meeting at the same time on the fol- 
lowing day, beside the War Memorial. Rambert sighed and 
pushed his hat back on his head. 

‘Don’t take it so hard,’ Gonzales laughed. ‘Why, think of all 
the swerves and runs and passes you got to make to score a 
goal.’ 

‘Quite so,’ Rambert agreed. 'But the game lasts only an hour 
and a half.’ 

The War Memorial at Oran stands at the one place where 
one has a glimpse of the sea, a sort of esplanade following for 
a short distance the brow of the cliff (Overlooking the harbour. 
Next day, being again the first to arrive at the meeting-place, 
Rambert whiled away the time reading the list of names of 
those who had died for their country. Some minutes later two 
men strolled up, gave him a casual glance, then, resting their 
elbows on the parapet of the esplanade, gazed down intently at 
the empty, lifeless harbour. Both wore short-sleeved jerseys 
and blue trousers, and were of much the same height. The 
journalist moved away and, seated on a stone bench, studied 
their appearance at leisure. They were obviously youngsters, not 
more than twenty. Just then he saw Gonzales coming up. 

'Those are our friends,’ he said, after apologizing for being 
late. Then he led Rambert to the two youths, whom he intro- 
duced as Marcel and Louis. They looked so much alike that 
Rambert had no doubt they were brothers. 

‘Right,’ said Gonzales. ‘Now you know each other, you can 
get down to business.’ 

Marcel, or Louis, said that their turn of sentry duty began 
in two days’ time and lasted a week; they’d have to watch out 
for the night when there was the best chance of bringing it 
off. The trouble was that there were two other sentries, regu- 
lar soldiers, besides themselves, at the West Gate. These two 
men had better be kept out of the business; one couldn’t de- 
pend on them, and anyhow it would pile up expenses unneces- 
sarily. Some evenings, however, these two sentries spent 
several hours in the back room of a near-by bar. Marcel, or 
Louis, said that the best thing he could do would be to stay at 
their place, which was only a few minutes’ walk from the 
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gate, and wait till one of them came to tell him the coast was 
clear. It should then be quite easy for him to ‘make his get* 
away'. But there was no time to lose; there had been talk 
about setting up duplicate sentry-posts a little farther out. 

Rambert agreed and handed some of his few remaining 
cigarettes to. the young men. The one who had not yet spoken 
asked Gonzales if the question of expenses had been settled 
and whether an advance would be given. 

*No.’ Gonzales said, ‘and you needn’t bother about that; he’s 
a pal of mine. He’ll pay when he leaves.’ 

Another meeting was arranged. Gonzales suggested their 
dining together on the next day but one, at the Spanish res- 
taurant. It was at easy walking distance from where the young 
men lived. "For the first night,’ he added, "I'll keep you com- 
pany, old boy.’ 

Next day on his way to his bedroom Rambert met Tarrou 
coming down the stairs at the hotel. 

Like to come with me?’ he asked. ‘I’m just off to see Rieux.’ 

Rambert hesitated. 

‘Well. I never feel sure I’m not disturbing him.’ 

I don t think you need worry about that; he’s talked about 
you quite a lot.’ 

The journalist pondered. Then, 'Look here,’ he said. ‘If you’ve 
any time to spare after dinner, never mind how late, why not 
come to the hotel, both of you, and have a drink with me?’ 

‘That will depend on Rieux.’ Tarrou sounded doubtful. ‘And 
on the plague.’ 


At eleven o’clock that night, however, Rieux and Tarrou 
entered the small, narrow bar of the hotel. Some thirty people 
were crowded into it, all talking at the top of their voices 
ommg from the silence of the plague-bound town, the two 
new-comers were startled by the sudden burst of noise, and 
halted m the doonvay. They understood the reason for it 
when they saw that spirits were still to be had here. Rambert, 
who was perched on a stool at a comer of the bar, beckoned 

r ° ! hem ' com P lete coolness he elbowed away a noisy 
customer beside him to make room for his friends 
Tou ve no objection to a spot of something strong?’ 

Tlo, Tarrou replied. ‘Quite the contrary ’ 

Rieux sniffed the pungency of bitter herbs in the drink that 
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Rambert handed him. It was hard to make oneself heard in the 
din of voices, hut Rambert seemed chiefly concerned with 
drinking. The doctor couldn’t make up his mind whether he 
was drunk yet. At one of the two tables which occupied all 
the remaining space beyond the half-circle round the bar, a 
naval officer, with a girl on each side of him, was describing 
to a fat. red-faced man a typhus epidemic at Cairo. They had 
camps, you know,’ he was saying, 'for the natives, with tents 
for the sick ones and a ring of sentries all round. If a member 
of the family came along and tried to smuggle in one of those 
damn-fool native remedies, they fired at sight. A bit tough, I 
grant you, but it was the only thing to do.’ At the other table, 
round which sat a bevy of bright yoifng people, the talk was 
incomprehensible, half drowned by the stridcnce of ‘St James’ 
Infirmary’ coming from a loud-speaker just above their 
heads. 

‘Any luck?’ Ricux had to raise his voice. 

Tm getting on,’ Rambert replied. ‘In the course of the week; 
perhaps,’ 

'A pity ! ’ Tarrou shouted. 

’Why?’ 

‘Oh,’ Rieux put in. Tarrou said that because he thinks you 
might be useful to us here. But, personally, I understand your 
wish to get away only too well.’ 

Tarrou stood the next round of drinks. 

Rambert got off his stool and looked him in the eyes for the 
first time. 

‘How could I be useful ?’ 

‘Why, of course,' Tarrou replied, slowly reaching towards 
his glass, ‘in one of our sanitary squads.’ 

The look of brooding obstinacy that Rambert so often had 
came back to his face, and he climbed again on to his stool. 

‘Don't you think these squads of ours do any good?’ Tarrou 
had just taken a sip of his glass and was gazing hard at Ram-, 
bert. 

Tm sure they do,’ the journalist replied, and drank off his 
glass. 

Rieux noticed that his hand was shaking, and he decided, 
definitely, that the man was far gone in drink. 

Next day when, for the second time, Rambert entered the 
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Spanish restaurant he had to make his way through a group of 
men who had taken chairs out on to die pavement and were 
sitting in the green-gold evening light, enjoying the first breaths 
of cooler air. They were smoking an acrid-smelling tobacco. 
The restaurant itself was almost empty. Rambert went to the 
table at die back at which Gonzales had sat when they met for 
the first time. He told the waitress he would wait a bit. It was 
seven-thirty. 

In twos and threes, the men from outside began to dribble 
in and seated themselves at the tables. The waitresses started 
serving and a tinkle of knives and forks, a hum of conversation, 
began to fill the cellar-like room. At eight Rambert was still 
waiting. The lights wefe turned on. A new set of people took 
the other chairs at his table. He ordered dinner. At half past 
eight he had finished without having seen either Gonzales or 
the two young men. The restaurant was gradually emptying, 
and, outside, night was falling rapidly. The curtains hung 
across the doorway were billowing in a warm breeze from 
the sea. At nine Rambert realized that the restaurant was quite 
empty and die waitress eyeing him curiously. He paid, went 
out. and, noticing that a cafe across the road was open, settled 
down there at a place from which he could keep an eye on the 
entrance of the restaurant. At half past nine he walked slowly 
back to his hotel, racking his brains for some method of track- 
ing down Gonzales, whose address he did not know, and 
bitterly discouraged by the not unlikely prospect of having to 
start the riresome business all over again. 

It w as at this moment, as he walked in the dark streets along 
which ambulances were speeding, that it suddenly struck him 
- as he informed Dr Rieux subsequently - that all this rime 
he’d practically forgotten the woman he loved, so absorbed 
had lie been in trying to find a rift in the walls that cut him 
o from her. But at this same moment, now' that once more 
.all ways of escape were sealed against him, he felt his longing 

or er blaze up again, with a violence so sudden, so intense 
that he started running to his hotel, as if to escape the burn- 

mg pain that none the less pervaded him, racing like wildfire 
in his blood. 


Very early next day. however, he called on Rieux, to ask 
h< m where he could find Cottard. 
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‘The only thing to do is to pick up the thread again where I 
dropped it.' 

‘Come to-morrow night,’ Rieux said. ‘Tarrou asked me to 
invite Cottard here - I don’t know why. He’s due to come at 
ten. Come at half past ten.’ 

When Cottard visited the doctor next day Tarrou and Rieux 
were discussing the case of one of Rieux’s patients who against 
all expectation had recovered. 

‘it was ten to one against,’ Tarrou commented. ‘He was in 
luck.’ 

’Oh, come now,’ Cottard said. ‘It can’t have been plague, 
that’s all.’ 

The assured him there was no doubt it was a case of plague. 

‘That’s impossible, since he recovered. You know as well as 
I do. once you have plague your number’s up.’ 

‘True enough, as a general rule,’ Rieux replied. ‘But, if you 
refuse to be beaten, you have some pleasant surprises,’ 

Cottard laughed. 

‘Precious few, anyhow. You saw the number of deaths this 
evening?’ 

Tarrou, who was gazing amiably at Cottard, said he knew 
the latest figures, and that the position was extremely serious. 
But what did that prove? Only that still more stringent mea- 
sures should be applied. 

’How? You can’t make more stringent ones than those we 
have now.’ 

‘No. But every person in the town must apply then! to 
himself.’ 

Cottard stared at him in a puzzled manner, and Tarrou went 
on to say that there were far too many slackers, that this 
plague was everybody's business, and everyone should do his 
duty. For instance, any able-bodied man was welcome in the 
sanitary squads. 

‘That’s an idea,’ Cottard smiled. ‘But it won’t get you any- 
where. The plague has the whiphand of you and there’s noth- 
ing to be done about it.’ 

‘We shall know whether that is so’ - Tarrou’s voice 
was carefully controlled - ‘only when we’ve tried every- 
thing.’ 

Meanwhile Rieux had been sitting at his desk, copying out 



reports. Tamm was still gazing at the little business man, who 
was stirring uneasily in his chair. 

‘Look here, Monsieur Cottard, why don’t you join us?’ 

Picking up his bowler hat, Cottard rose from his chair with 
an offended expression. 

‘It’s not my job,’ he said. Then, with an air of bravado, 
added : ‘What’s more, the plague suits me quite well and I see 
no reason why I should bother about trying to stop it,’ 

As if a new idea had just waylaid him, Tarrou struck his 
forehead. 

‘Why, of course, I was forgetting. If it wasn't for your good 
friend, the plague, you’d be arrested.’ 

Cottard gave a start and gripped the back of the chair, as if 
he were about to fall. Rieux had stopped writing and was 
observing him with grave interest. 

Who told you that?’ Cottard almost screamed. 

Why, you yourself!' Tarrou looked surprised. 'At least 
that s what the doctor and I have gathered from the way you 
speak.’ 

Losing all control of himself, Cottard let out a volley of oaths. • 

Don t get excited,’ Tarrou said quietly. ‘Neither I nor the 
doctor would dream of reporting you to the police. What you 
may have done is no business of ours. And, anyhow, we’ve 
never had much use for the police. Come now! Sit down 
again.’ 

Cottard looked at the chair, then hesitantly lowered himself 
into it. He heaved a deep sigh. 


It s something that happened ages ago/ he began. ‘Somehow 
they’ve dug it up. I thought it had all been forgotten. But 
somebody started talking, blast him! They sent for me and 
told me not to budge till the inquiry was finished. And I felt 
pretty sure they’d end up by arresting me.’ 

‘Was it anything serious?’ Tarrou asked. 

That depends on what you mean by 
murder, anyhow.’ 

Imprisonment or penal servitude?’ 

Cottard was looking almost abject 

e rew e icZ riS ° nme ^ " if rm 1UGky ’ But after a intent he’ 

milwec a . ag r’ K WaS 311 3 mistake ’ Everybody makes 
stakes, don t they? And I can’t bear the idea of being pulled 


“serious”. It wasn’t 
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in for that, of being torn from my home and habits and every- 
one I know.’ 

‘And is that the reason,’ Tarrou asked, ‘why ypu had the 
bright idea of hanging yourself?’ 

'Yes. [t was a damn-fool thing to do, I admit.’ 

For the first time Rieux spoke. He told Cottard that he quite 
understood his anxiety, but perhaps ever}' thing would come 
right in the end. 

‘Oh, for the moment I’ve nothing to fear.’ 

‘I can see,' Tarrou said, ‘that you’re not going to join in our 
effort.’ 

Twiddling his hat uneasily, Cottard gazed at Tarrou with 
shifty eyes. 

‘I hope you won’t bear me a grudge. Monsieur Tarrou . . .’ 

’Certainly not. But,’ Tarrou smiled, ‘do try at least not to 
propagate the microbe deliberately.’ 

Cottard protested that he’d never wanted the plague, it was 
pure chance that it had broken out, and he wasn’t to blame 
if it happened to make things easier for him just now. Then 
he seemed to pluck up courage again, and when Rambert 
entered was shouting almost aggressively : 

‘What’s more. I’m pretty sure you won’t get anywhere.’ 

Rambert learnt to his chagrin that Cottard didn’t know 
where Gonzales lived; he suggested that they’d better pay 
another visit to the small cafe. They made an appointment for 
the following day. When Rieux gave him to understand that 
he’d like to be kept posted as to his success or otherwise, 
Rambert proposed that he and Tarrou should look him up one 
night at the end of the week. They could come as late as they 
liked and would be sure to find him in his room. 

Next morning Cottard and Rambert went to the caf6 and 
left a message for Garcia, asking him to come that evening, or 
if this could not be managed, next day. They waited for him in 
vain that evening; Next day, Garcia turned up. He listened in 
silence to what Rambert had to say; then informed him he had 
no idea what had happened, but knew that several districts 
of the town had been isolated for twenty-four hours, for a 
house-to-house inspection. Quite possibly Gonzales and the 
two youngsters hadn't been able to get through the cordon. 
All he could do was to put them in touch once more with 
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Raoul. Naturally this couldn’t he done before the next day 
but one. 


‘I see.’ Rambert said. ‘I'll have to start it all over again, from 
scratch.’ 

On the next day but one Raoul, whom Rambert met at a 
street-corner, confirmed Garcia’s surmise; the low-lying dis- 
tricts had, in fact, been isolated and a cordon put round them. 
The next thing was to get in contact with Gonzales. Two days 
later Rambert was lunching with the footballer. 

'It’s too damn silly,’ Gonzales said. ’Of course you should 
have arranged some way of seeing each other.’ 

Rambert heartily agreed. 

. To-morrow morning,’ Gonzales continued, ‘we’ll look up 
the kids and try to get a real move on.’ 

When they called next day, however, the youngsters were 
out. A note was left fixing a meeting for the following day at 
noon, outside the High School. When Rambert came back to 
his hotel Tarrou was struck by the look on his face. 

’Not feeling well?’ he asked. 

Its having to start it all again that’s got me down.’ Then 
he added : 'You’ll come to-night, won’t you V 
When the two friends entered Rambert’s room that night, 
they found him lying on the bed. He got up at once and filled 
the glasses he had ready. Before lifting his to his lips, Rieux 
asked him if he was making progress. The journalist replied 
t at bed started the same round again and got to the same 
point as before; in a day or two he was to have his last appoint- 
ment Then he took a sip of his drink, and added gloomily: 
Needless to say, they won’t turn up.’ 

Oh come! That doesn’t follow because thev let you down 
last time.’ ' 


yet?’ Rambert shrugged his 

The plague.’ 

‘Ah ! ’ Rieux exclaimed. 


‘So you haven’t understood 
shoulders almost scornfully. 

• ‘Understood what?’ 


rW°’ y ™. haven,t understood that it means exactly that - 
the same thing over and over and over again.’ 

phone. 1 10 a corner °f the room and started a small gramo- 
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‘What’s that record?’ Tarrou asked. ‘I’ve heard it before.’ 

‘It’s “St James’ Infirmary”.’ 

While the gramophone was playing two shots rang out in 
the distance. 

‘A dog or a getaway,’ Tarrou remarked. 

When, some moments later, the record ended, an ambulance- 
bell could be heard clanging past under the window, and re- 
ceding into silence. 1 

'Rather a boring record,’ Rambert remarked. ‘And this must 
be the tenth time I’ve put it on to-day.’ 

‘Are you really so fond of it ? ’ 

‘No, but it’s the only one I have.’ And after a moment he 
added : ‘That’s what I said “it” was - the same thing over and 
over again.’ 

He asked Rieux how the sanitary groups were functioning. 
Five teams were now at work, and it was hoped to form others. 
Sitting on the bed, the journalist seemed to be studying his 
finger-nails. Rieux was gazing at his squat, powerfully built 
form, hunched up on the edge of the bed. Suddenly he realized 
that Rambert was returning his gaze. 

‘You know, doctor. I've given a lot of thought to your cam- 
paign. And if I’m not with you, I have my reasons. . . . No, I 
don’t think it’s that I’m afraid to risk my skin again. I took 
part in the Spanish civil war.’ 

‘On which side?’ Tarrou asked. 

The losing side. But since then I’ve done a bit of thinking.’ 

‘About what ? ’ 

‘Courage. I know now that man is capable of great deeds. 
But if he isn’t capable of a great emotion, well, he leaves me 
cold.’ 

‘One had the idea that he is capable of everything,’ Tarrou 
remarked. 

‘I can’t agree; he’s incapable of suffering for a long time, or 
being happy for a long time. Which means that he’s incapable 
of anything really worth while.’ He looked at the two men in 
turn, then asked : Tell me, Tarrou, are you capable of dying 
for love?' 

'I couldn’t say, but I hardly think so - as I am now.’ 

‘You see. But you're capable of dying for an idea; one can 
see that right away. Well, personally, I’ve seen enough of 
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people who die for an ide a. I don’t believe in heroism; I know 
it’seas y and I've leanrTi t caiTlje mu rderous. ~What interest s 
me is living and dying for what one loves'.’ - 

Rieux had been watching the journalist attentively. With 
his eyes still on him, he said quietly : 

‘Man isn’t an idea, Rambert.’ 

Rambert sprang off the bed, his face ablaze with passion. 

‘Man is an idea, and a precious small idea, once he turns his 
back on love. And that’s my point; we - mankind - have lost 
the capacity for love. We must face that fact, doctor. Let’s 
wait to acquire that capacity or, if really it’s beyond us, wait 
for the deliverance that will come to each of us anyway, with- 
out his playing the hero. Personally, 1 look no farther.’ 

Rieux rose. He suddenly appeared very tired. 

’i ou re right, Rambert, quite right, and for nothing in the - 
world would I try to dissuade you from what you’re going to 
do; it seems to me absolutely right and proper. However, there’s 
one thing 1 must tell you; there's no question of heroism in all 
this. Its a matter of common decency. That’s an idea which 
may make some people smile, but the only means of fighting 
a plague is - common decency.’ 

What do you mean by “common decency”?’ Rambert’s tone 
was grave. 


I don t know what it means for other people. But in my case 
I know that it consists in doing my job.’ 

‘Your job! I only wish I were sure what my job is!’ There 
was a mordant edge to Rambert’s voice. ‘Maybe I’m all wrong 
in putting love first.’ 

' Rieux looked him in the eyes. 

‘No,’ he said vehemently. ‘You are not wrong ’ 

Rambert gazed thoughtfully at them. 

, two ’. I suppose you’ve nothing to lose in all 

is. Its easier that way, to be on the side of the angels.’ 
Rieux drained his glass. 

Come along,’ he said to Tarrou. ‘We’ve work to do ’ 

He went out. 

- - - ■ - 
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Rambert showed surprise, and began to say something; but 
Tarrou had already left the room. ' 

At a very early hour next day Rambert rang up the doctor. 
‘Would you agree to my working with you until I find some 
way of getting out of the town ?’ 

There was a moment’s silence before the reply came. 
‘Certainly, Rambert. Thanks.’ 



PART THREE 


i 


Thus week by week die prisoners of plague put up what fight 
they could. Some, like Rambert, even contrived to fancy they 
were still behaving as free men and had the power of choice. 
But actually it would have been truer to say that by this time, 
mid-August, the plague had swallowed up everything and 
everyone. No longer were there individual destinies; only a 
collective destiny, made of plague and the emotions shared by 
alh Strongest of these emodons was the sense of exile and of 
deprivation, with all the cross-currents of revolt and fear set 
up by these.- That is why the narrator thinks this moment, 
registering the climax of the summer heat and the disease, the 
best fof describing, on general lines and by way of illustration, 
the excesses of the living, burials of the dead, and the plight 
of parted lovers. 

It was at this time that a high wind rose and ble\v for several 
days through the plague-stricken city. Wind is particularly 
dreaded by the inhabitants of Oran, since the plateau on which 
the town is built presents no natural obstacle, and it can sweep 
our streets W'lth unimpeded violence. During the months w'hen 
not a rop of rain had refreshed the town, a grey crust had 
formed on everything, and this flaked off under the w'ind, dis- 
integrating into dust-clouds. What with the dust and scraps of 
paper whirled against peoples’ legs, the streets grew emptier. 
Those few who went out could be seen hurrying along, bent 
forward, with handkerchiefs or their hands pressed to their 

S t'in t r mg f 1 ’ inStCad ° f thC USUal ^ong people, 
each trying to prolong a day which might well be his last, you 
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met only small groups hastening home or to a favourite cafe. 
With the result that for several days when twilight came - it 
fell much quicker at this time of the year - the streets were 
almost empty, and silent but for the long-drawn stridence of 
the wind. A smell of brine and seaweed came from the unseen, 
storm-tossed sea. And in the growing darkness the almost 
empty town, palled in dust, swept by bitter sea-spray, and loud 
with the shrilling of the wind, seemed a lost island of the 
damned. 

Hitherto the plague had found'far more victims in the more 
thickly populated and less well appointed outer districts than 
in the heart of the town. Quite suddenly, however, it launched 
a new attack and established itself in the business centre. 
Residents accused the wind of carrying infection, ‘broadcasting 
germs’, as the hotel manager put it. Whatever the reason 
might be, people living in the central districts realized that 
their turn had come when each night they heard oftener and 
oftener the ambulances clanging past, sounding the plague’s 
dismal, passionless tocsin under their windows. 

The authorities had the idea of segregating certain particu- 
larly afFected central areas and permitting only those whose 
services were indispensable to cross the cordon. Dwellers in 
these areas could not help regarding these regulations as a sort 
of taboo specially directed at themselves, and thus they came, 
by contrast, to envy residents in other districts their freedom. 
And the latter, to cheer themselves up in despondent moments, 
fell to picturing the lot of those others less free than them- 
selves. ‘Anyhow there's some worse off than I’ was a remark 
that voiced the only solace to be had in those days. 

About the same time we had a recrudescence of outbreaks 
of fire, especially in the residential area near the West Gate. It 
was found, after inquiry, that people who had returned from 
quarantine were responsible for these fires. Thrown off their 
balance by bereavement and anxiety, they were burning their 
houses under the odd delusion that they were killing off the 
plague in the holocaust. Great difficulty was experienced in 
fighting these fires, whose numbers and frequency exposed 
whole districts to constant danger, owing to the high wind. 
When the attempts made by the authorities to convince these 
well-meaning fire-raisers that the ofiicial fumigation of their 
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houses effectively removed any risk of infection had proved 
unavailing, it became necessary to decree very heavy penalties 
for this type of arson. And most likely it was not the prospect 
of mere imprisonment that deterred these unhappy people, 
but the common belief that a sentence of imprisonment was 
tantamount to a death-sentence, owing to the very high mor- 
tality prevailing in the town jail. It must be admitted that 
there was some foundation for this belief. It seemed that, for 
obvious reasons, the plague launched its most virulent attacks 
on those who lived, by choice or by necessity, in groups; 
soldiers, prisoners, monks, and nuns. For though some 
prisoners are kept solitary, a prison forms a sort of community, 
as is proved by the fact that in our town jail the warders died 
of plague in the same proportion as the prisoners. The plague 
was no respecter of persons and under its despotic rule every- 
one, f rom the Governor down to the humblest delinquent, 
was under sentence and, perhaps for the first time, impartial 
justice reigned in the prison. 

Attempts made by the authorities to redress this levelling- 
out by some sort of hierarchy - the idea was to confer a 
decoration on warders who died in the exercise of their duties 

came to nothing. Since Martial Law had been declared and 
t e warders might, from a certain angle, be regarded as on 
s *; mc< f’ the > r were awarded posthumously the Military 
Medal. But though the prisoners raised no protest, strong ex- 
ception was taken in military circles, and it was pointed out, 
ogicaHy enough, that a most regrettable confusion in the 
PU , * C f 1111 wou ^ certainly ensue. The civil authority con- 
ce e t e point, and decided that the simplest solution was to 
bestow on warders who died at their post a ‘Plague Medal’. 

Medal ^ r f gards the first recipients of the Military 

Withdraw- T , een d0ne and there was no question of 

di sadsfied J decoradon fr °m them, the military were still 

“ M , 0re0Ver ’ | he PIa §ue Medal had the disadvantage 
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teries of the town had been evacuated and lodged for the time 
being with religious-minded families. In the same way,, when- 
ever possible, small bodies of men had been moved out of 
barracks and billeted in schools or public buildings. Thus the 
disease, which, apparently, had forced on us the solidarity of 
a beleaguered town, disrupted at the same time long-established 
communities and sent men out to live, as individuals, irt rela- 
tive isolation. This, too, added to the general feeling of unrest. 

Indeed it can easily be imagined that these changes, com- 
bined with the high wind, also had an incendiary effect on cer- 
tain minds. There were frequent attacks on the gates of the 
town, and the men who made them now were armed. Shots 
were exchanged, there were casualties, and some few got away. 
Then the sentry-posts were reinforced, and such attempts 
quickly ceased. None the less, they sufficed to start a wave of 
revolutionary violence, though only on a small scale. Houses 
which had been burnt or closed by the sanitary control were 
looted. However, it seemed unlikely that these excesses were 
premeditated. Usually it was some chance incentive that led 
normally well-behaved people to acts which promptly had 
their imitators. Thus you sometimes saw a man, acting on some 
crazy impulse, dash into a blazing house under the eyes of its 
owner, who was standing by, dazed with grief, watching the 
flames. Seeing his indifference, many of the onlookers would 
follow the lead given by the first man, and presently the dark 
street was full of running men, changed to hunched, mis- 
shapen gnomes by the flickering glow from the dying flames 
and the ornaments or furniture they carried on their shoulders. 

It was incidents of this sort that compelled the authorities to 
declare Martial Law and enforce the regulations deriving from 
it. Two looters were shot, but we may doubt if this made much 
impression on the others; with so many deaths taking place 
every day, these two executions went unheeded - a mere drop 
in the ocean. Actually scenes of this kind continued to take 
place fairly often, without the authorities making even a show 
of intervening. The only regulation that seemed to have some 
effect on the populace was the establishment of a curfew hour. 
From eleven onwards, plunged in complete darkness, Oran 
seemed a huge necropolis. 

On moonlight nights the long, straight streets and dirty 
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white walls, nowhere darkened by the shadow of a tree, their 
peace untroubled by footsteps or a dog’s bark, glimmered in 
pale recession. The silent city was no more than an assemblage 
of huge, inert cubes, between which only the mute effigies of 
great men, carapaced in bronze, with their blank stone or 


metal faces, conjured up a sorry semblance of what the man 
had been. In lifeless squares and avenues these tawdry idols 
lorded it under the lowering sky; stolid monsters that might 
have personified the rule of immobility imposed on us, or, 
anyhow, its final aspect, that of a defunct city in which plague, 
stone, and darkness had effectively silenced every voice. 

But there was darkness also in men’s hearts, and the true 
facts were as little calculated to reassure our townsfolk as the 
wild stories going round about the burials. The narrator can- 
not help talking about these burials, and a word of excuse is 
here in place. For he is well aware ’of the reproach that might 
be made him in this respect; his justification is that funerals 
were taking place throughout this period and in a way he was 
compelled, as indeed everybody was compelled, to give heed 
to them. In any case it should not be assumed that he has a 
morbid taste for such ceremonies; quite the contrary, he much 
prefers the society of the living and - to give a concrete illustra- 
tion - sea-bathing. But the bathing beaches were out of bounds 
and the company of the living ran a risk, increasing as the days 
went by, of being perforce converted into the company of the 
dead. That was, indeed, self-evident. True, one could always 
refuse to face this disagreeable fact, shut one's eyes to it, or 
t r* 0Ut °^. m * nd ’ kut there is a terrible cogency in the 
se f-evident; ultimately it breaks down all defences. How, for 
instance, continue to ignore the funerals on the day when some- 
body, you loved needed one? 


A ctually the most striking feature of our funerals was then 
peed. Formalities had been whittled down, and, generall) 
T? S’ Cl f ° rate cerem °nial suppressed. The plague vie 
the rlenri '"vf r ° m farnily and the customary vigil beside 
dvine in rh° W - 3S forbidden ’ wit h the result that a person 
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mobilized. When, however, the deceased had not lived with 
his family, they were asked to attend at a fixed time; after, that 
is to say, the body had been washed and put in the coffin, and 
when the journey to the cemetery was about to begin. 

Let us suppose that these formalities were taking place at the 
auxiliary hospital of which Dr Rieux was in charge. This con- 
verted school had an exit at the back of the main building. A 
large storeroom giving on the passage contained the coffins. 
On arrival, the family found a coffin already nailed up in the 
passage. Then came the most important part of the business, 
the signing of official forms by the head of the family. Next 
the coffin was loaded on to a motor-vehicle : a real hearse or a 
large converted ambulance. The mourners stepped into one of 
the few taxis still allowed to ply and the vehicles drove hell- 
for-leather to the cemetery by a route avoiding the centre of 
the town. There was a hah at the Gate, where police-officers 
applied a rubber stamp to the official exit permit, without which 
it was impossible for our citizens to have what they called a 
last resting-place. The policeman stood back and the cars drew 
up near a plot of ground where a number of graves stood 
open, waiting for inmates. A priest came to meet the mourners, 
since church services at funerals were now prohibited. To an 
accompaniment of prayers the coffin was dragged from the 
hearse, roped up, and carried to the graveside; the ropes were 
slipped and it came heavily to rest at the bottom of the grave. 
No sooner had the priest begun to sprinkle holy water than the 
first sod rebounded from the lid. The ambulance had already 
left and was being sprayed with disinfectant, and while spade- 
fuls of clay thudded more and more dully on the rising layer 
of earth, the family were bundling into the taxi. A quarter of 
an hour later they were back at home. 

iThe whole process was put through with the maximum of 
speed and minimum of risk. It cannot be denied that, anyhow 
in the early days, the natural feelings of the family were some- 
what outraged by these lightning funerals. But obviously in 
time of plague such sentiments can’t be taken into account, 
and all was sacrificed to efficiency. And though, to start with, 
the morale of the population was shaken by this summary pro- 
cedure — for the desire to have a ‘proper funeral is more wide- 
spread than is generally believed — as time went on, fortunately 
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whenever .there was a vacancy the men at the top of the list 
were notified and, unless they too had laid off work for good, 
they never failed to appear when summoned. Thus the Prefect, 
who had always been reluctant to employ the prisoners in the 
jail, whether short-term men or lifers, was able to avoid re- 
ourse to this distasteful measure. As long, he said, as there 
were unemployed, we could afford to wait. 

r .TJ*" S " ntil f nd of Au gust our fellow-citizens could be 
condb f C ? e,r res ting-placc, if not under very decorous 
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pedients ? PaQty of our sma11 cemetery. Such ex- 

on neiphhn n ° C ° Wn Wads and ^ et t‘ n g the dead encroach 
had to he e 11 ”? 5 • proved inadequate; some new method 

burv the dead T ^ The first stcp * k en was to 

summary nrored 7 , whlch obv iously permitted a more 
larger and h™ ^ k C ^° dies were P’ Icd i nt0 ambulances in 
in defiant ar f S ^ " U And the few be,atcd wayfarers who, 
tricts after cur? r gU ° nS ’ WCre abroad in thc ou tlying dis- 
savv the on P h ' °l Wh ° SC duties took them there, often 
nightbound ' , a f uIances hurtling past, making the 

bells The comce - Crate Witb tbe dud clangour of their 

tlP , Ped Pe,I - me “ int0 the pits and had 
sear their faces Wben s P a defuls of quicklime began to 

^g Steaddy d e e P^ as time^venttin! 16111 * 

new spare tnTlo^rik^ouTin a necessary to find 

urgency measure the denizens f" 6 "' dlrectlon - B - v a special 
evicted from their graves and rh ° f P ^ “* per P etuit > r were 

to the crematorium. And soon thetf 1 ™'* 1 " emainS des P atched 
to go to a fierv end u he P la g ue -wctims likewise had 

of L th « . ast 

the East Gate sentry-post was movedf ^ Accordin S ly 
cipal employee had an ides , . , d fart her out. Then a muni- 
authorities; he advised them't ^ S *if atly helped the harassed 

*=»S .he coasts “ “ 't? 

now unused. So the interiors 
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of tram-cars and trailers were adapted to this neyv purpose, 
and a branch-line was laid down to the crematorium, which 
thus became a terminus. 

During all the late summer and throughout the autumn there 
could daily be seen moving along the road skirting the cliffs 
above the sea, a strange procession of passengerless trams 
swaying against the skyline. The residents in this area soon 
learnt what was going on. And, though the cliffs were patrolled 
day and night, little groups of people contrived to thread their- 
way unseen between the rocks and would toss flowers into the 
open trailers as the trams went by. And in the warm darkness 
of the summer nights the cars could be heard clanking on their 
way, laden with flowers and corpses. 

During the first few days an oily, foul-smelling cloud of 
smoke hung low upon the eastern districts of the town. These 
effluvia, all the doctors agreed, though unpleasant, were not in 
the least harmful. However, the residents of this part of the 
town threatened to migrate in a body, convinced that germs 
were raining down on them from the sky, with the result that 
an elaborate apparatus for diverting the smoke had to be in- 
stalled, to appease them. Thereafter, only when a strong wind 
was blowing did a faint, sickly odour coming from the east 
remind them that they were living under a new order and the 
plague fires took their nightly toll. 

Such were the consequences of the epidemic at its culminat- 
ing point. Happily it grew no worse, for otherwise, it may well 
be believed, the resourcefulness of our administration, the com- 
petence of our officials, not to mention the burning capacity of 
our crematorium, would have proved unequal to their tasks. 
Rieux knew that desperate solutions had been mooted, such as 
throwing the corpses into the sea, and a picture had risen be- 
fore him of hideous jetsam lolling in the shallows under the 
cliffs. He knew, too, that if there was another rise in the death- 
rate. no organization, however efficient, could stand up to it; 
that men would die in heaps and corpses rot in the streets, what- 
ever the authorities might do, and the town would see, in pub- 
lic squares, die dying embrace the living- in the frenzies of an 
all-too-comprehensible hatred or some crazy hope. 

Such were the sights and apprehensions that kept alive in 
our townsfolk their feeling of exile and separation. In this con- 
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nexion the narrator is well aware how regrettable is his in- 
ability to record at this point something of a really spectacular 
order; some heroic feat, or memorable deed like those that 
hnll us in the chronicles of the past. The truth is that nothing is 
less sensanonal than pestilence, and by reason of their very' dura- 

> ortunes are monotonous. In the memories of those 

s ho lived thr^gh them, the grim days of plague do not stand 

° (7 ' " ^ a , meS * ravenous and inextinguishable, beacon- 

_ p oubled sky, but rather like the slow, deliberate pro- 
N l S ° ra ?r StrOUS thing crushing out all upon its. path, 
diose im 6 p ague !iad nothing in common with the gran- 
b eat- 7 mngS k lhat had haumcd mind at its out- 

, Sas ’ a °' e ap> a shrewd, unflagging adversary; a 

t mavbTT' d ° ing h " WOrk ''M'Khfy and well. 5hat, 
facte I?,, 1 " PaSSing ’ iS why ' so as not 10 P la >' false to the 
TOor h StlU m °; e> S ° 35 n0t t0 p!a >' false to himself, the 
change fn^hTt 7 objectivity'. He has made hardly any 

adjustments nt ri a ° f artlStlc e f ect> excc Pt those elementary 
coherent form ^ a a°- pi ? scnt bis narrative in a more or less 
strained to ad • ° i, m deference to this scruple he is con- 
Z til a S ™ 1, a \ til0Ugh the Ch5ef of distress, 

and hThis dmt ^ m ° St widespread ' "’as separation - 
later stages of tb' i° ^ m ° re about it, as it existed in the 
distress was com' 6 P ~ ^ cannot be denied that even this 
w7s ii Sat O " f l0Se SOmething of its poignancy, 
parting from their f elIo 'J-«tizens, even those who had felt the 

to doing without them? Tb* k f enIy ’ werc gettin g used 
short of the truth It wo m aSSUme thls would fall somewhat 
were was!" d be m ° re correct to say that they 

beginmS of 8 th;^ “ wel1 as Mcrty. At the 

absent ones, and bitter^ f 7 , bad 3 vivid rec oIlection of the 
clearly recall the face 1 -i ^ ! ° SS ' But ' t* 103 ^ they could 
this or that occasion u h ^ ? d Voice of the Gloved, and 
they had been suDremelv 3S n0W saw in retrospect) 
what he or she nright be doS ^ 110111)16 “ picturing 
jured up these memories, in a setnW 310316111 they con- 
short, at these mompntc dng so hopelessly remote. In 

imagination toS th^m 0^7^ ** Part ' but ** 

— r SJSS. - - - 
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gotten the face itself, but — what came to the same thing - it 
had lost fleshy substance, and they no longer saw it in 
memory’s mirror. 

Thus, while during the first weeks they were apt to complain 
that only shadows remained to them of what their love had 
been and meant, they now came to learn that even shadows 
can waste away, losing the faint hues of life that memory may 
give. And by the end of their long sundering they had also lost 
the power of imagining the intimacy that once was theirs, or 
understanding what it can be to live with someone whose life 
is wrapped up in yours. 

In this respect they had adapted themselves to the very con- 
dition of the plague, all the more potent for its mediocrity. 
None of us was capable any longer of an exalted emotion; all 
had trite, monotonous feelings. ‘It’s high time it stopped,’ 
people would say, because in time of calamity the obvious 
thing is to desire its end, and, in fact, they wanted it fo end. 
But, when making such remarks, we felt none of the passionate 
yearning or fierce resentment of the early phase; we merely 
voiced one of the few clear ideas that lingered in the twilight 
of our minds. The furious revolt of the first weeks had given 
place to a vast despondency, not to be taken for resignation, 
though it was none the less a sort of passive and provisional 
acquiescence. 

Our fellow-citizens had fallen into line, adapted themselves 
as people say, to the situation, because there was no way of 
doing otherwise. Naturally they retained the attitudes of sad- 
ness and suffering, but they had ceased to feel their sting. In- 
deed to some. Dr Rieux amongst them, this precisely was the 
most disheartening thing; that the habit of despair is worse 
than despair itself. Hitherto those who were parted had not 
been utterly unhappy, there was always a gleam of hope in 
the night of their distress, but that gleam had now died out. 
You could see them at street-corners, in cafes, or friends 
houses, listless, indifferent, and looking so bored that, because 
of them, the whole town seemed like a railway waiting-room. 
Those who had jobs went about them at the exact tempo of 
the plague, with dreary' perseverance. Everyone 'was modest. 
For the first time exiles from those they loved had no reluct- 
ance to talking freely about them, using the same words as 
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e\ cry bod) else, and regarding their deprivation from the same 
angle as that from which they viewed the latest statistics of 
the epidemic This change was striking since, until now, 
they had jealously withheld their personal grief from the 
common stock of suffering; now they accepted its inclusion. 

f uT 0 *' WUh0m hopc - lhc >’ Uved the moment 
to rh n rf i. C CrC and had come to mean everything 
ki ,“ 13 "° dCny5ng thal thc P !a S ue had gradually 

frienlh 1 'v the facuity not of lovc only but even of 

future ^ Nat “f alI >* enough, since love asks something of the 

Howe - n °i,- In ^ " 3S US ^ Ut a scides °f present moments, 

brmd Hn t,! 3 aCC ° Unt ° f ° Ur P ret hcament gives only the 
came ur“- J7’ ^ that -ho were parted 

atZi l l/ t0 StatG ’ ' VC muSt add that aU did not 
f Hen 1 7 u US V: m ° rCOVer - 0nce th5s u «or apathy had 
Shts of 1 ^ WCrC Stili "“»«* of lucidity, broken 

ensftilin Th° ry ^ rCkind!ed in the cxiIes a younger, keener 
mS Z'J ^ PPened When ' for instance. they fell to 
quite unexDectedf * f th3t the pIa S ue had ended. Or when, 
of jealousv noneVh \ S ° me kinclI > r chance, they felt a twinge 
again had sudd 6 033 3CUtC for iXs ob jectlessness. Others, 
Sor o' I 3 ".?" ener S y and ^ok off their Ian- 

Sundays and Saturd^ ° f the WCek ~ for obvious reasons, on 
voted to certain > ^ 3 ternoons ' because these had been de- 

in the days —hen the loved 
that descended on rh' ^ tb e mood of melancholy 

nightfa1 ’ aCtCd as a SOrt 0f 
-ere floatin ' n rn ,l " ed ’ h ° Wever > th at old memories 
believers is the time^o 71121 evenin S hour, which for 

of all hours on the n - °° k 10t ° tileir consciences, is hardest 
into but the void Fn S ° ner or exiIe —ho has nothing to look 

then they san k S'ctTnt 3 ITT * he!d them in "-P™ 
dosed on them once agaim ^ £thargy ’ the prison door had 

sonal in their liv^^erel Tn’tif UP , What was most ^ 
they had been struck by the host of ° f 1116 P,agU6 

meaning absolutely nothin? to othe ? detnils that ' - hl!e 
personally, and thus had mar meant so muc h to them, 

the uniqueness of each man’sTifi ’ P er haps for the first time, 
mans life; now, on the other hand, 
iyo 



they took an interest only in what interested everyone else, 
they had only general ideas, and even their tenderest affections 
now seemed abstract, items of the common stock. So com- 
pletely were they dominated by the plague that sometimes the 
one thing they aspired to was the long sleep it brought, and 
they caught themselves thinking, ‘A good thing if I get plague, 
and have done with it ! ’ But, really, they were asleep already; 
this whole period was, for them, no more than a long night’s 
slumber. The town was peopled with sleep-walkers, whose 
trance was broken only on the rare occasions when at night 
their wounds, to all appearance closed, suddenly reopened. 
Then, waking with a start, they would run their fingers over 
the wounds with a sort of absentminded curiosity, twisting 
their lips, and in a flash their grief blazed up again, and 
abruptly there rose before them the mournful visage of their 
love. In the morning they harked back to normal conditions, 
in other words, the plague. 

What impression, it may be asked, did these exiles of the 
plague make on the observer? The answer is simple; they 
made none. Or, to put it differently, they looked like every- 
body else; nondescript. They shared in the torpor of the town 
and in its puerile agitations. They lost every trace of a critical 
spirit, while gaining an air of sang-froid. You could see, for 
instance, even the most intelligent amongst them making a 
show like all the rest of studying the newspapers or listening 
to the wireless, in the hope apparently of finding some reason 
to believe the plague would shortly end. They seemed to derive 
fantastic hopes or equally exaggerated fears from reading the 
lines that some journalist had scribbled at random, yawning 
with boredom at his desk. Meanwhile they drank their beer, 
nursed their sick, idled or doped themselves with work, filed 
documents in offices, or played the gramophone at home, 
without betraying any difference from the rest of us. Jn other 
words, they had ceased to choose for themselves; plague had 
levelled out discrimination. This could be seen by the way 
nobody troubled about the quality of the clothes or food he 
bought. Everything was taken as it came. 

And, finally, it is worth noting that those who were parted 
ceased to enjoy the curious privilege which had been theirs at 
the outset. They had lost love’s egoism and the benefit they 
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derived from it. Now, at least, the position was clear,* this 
calamity was everybody’s business. What with the gunshots 
echoing at the gates, the punctual thuds of rubber stamps 
marking the rhythm of lives and deaths, the files and fires, the 
panics an formalities, all alike were pledged to an ugly but 
recorded death, and, amidst noxious fumes and the muted 
clang of ambulances, all of us ate the same sour bread of exile, 
nconsciously w aiting for the same reunion, the same miracle 
peace regained. No doubt, our love persisted, but in practice ' 
rriml' 0 n °* 1In S’ h was an inert mass within us, sterile as 
, ° r 3 1 e sentence - It had declined on a patience that led 
TT f ° 88ed CXpectation - Viewed from this angle, the 
TT f S ° me ° f ° Ur feIlow - ci *frens resembled that of the' 
same re " T ° Utside the food -shops. There was the 
wSinrnmT 0n 'iJ e S3me ! on S-sufferance, inexhaustible and 
of the fn ri Sl °T 6 ° nIy differen ce was that the mental state 
power to m T- 6 ^ WouId need t0 be raised to a vastly higher 
tion ■ since h,"* 6 f comparable witil the gnawing pain of separa- 
insatiability. thlS ^ ^ 3 hu ^ er ^rce to the point of 

mood'of Jw ^ S' rCader W ° Uld have a corre « id ^ of the 
dreary evenin CX * We must con J ure U P once more those 
gS ST T d0Wn through a haze of dust and 
Swds XT thC tredeSS StreetS fi,led ^th teeming 
that rose towards" tlT™ 611 ' F ° r ’. characteristically, the sound 
daylight, now that th tCr 5 aces sti11 hathed in the last glow of 
voice of cities in n n ° 1S ? S °f ve hicles and motors - the sole 
rumour of low voire'" 3 ^ timeS ~ 1)3(1 ceased ' was hut one vast 
innumerable soles tiEVthT" 1 f °° tfalls ’ the dimming of 

the sultry air above ou^d ofT H ***** ° f plagUC * 
marking time a of a huge concourse of people 

swelling, filled the townfrom’ end^ T S raduaIly 
evening gave itc * nd to end * and evening after 

endurance which had 0 ;“^^ ^ 



PART FOUR 
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Throughout September and October the town lay prostrate, 
at the mercy of the plague, there was nothing to do but to 
‘mark time', and some hundreds of thousands of men and 
Women went on doing this, through weeks that seemed in- 
terminable. Mist, heat, and rain rang their changes in our 
streets. From the south came silent coveys of starlings and 
thrushes, flying very high, but always giving the town a wide 
berth, as though the strange implement of the plague described 
by Paneloux, the giant flail whirling and shrilling over the 
housetops, warned them off us. At the beginning of October 
torrents of rain swept the streets clean. And all the time noth- 
ing more important befell us than that multitudinous marking- 
time. 

It was now that Rieux and his friends came to realize how 
exhausted they were. Indeed, the workers in the sanitary 
squads had given up trying to cope with their fatigue. Rieux 
noticed the change coming over his associates, and himself as 
well, and it took the form of a strange indifference to every- 
thing. Men, for instance, who hitherto had shown a keen in- 
terest in every scrap of news concerning the plague now dis- 
played none at all. Rambert, who had been temporarily put 
in charge of a quarantine station - his hotel had been taken 
over for this purpose — could state at any moment the exact 
number of persons under his observation, and every detail of 
the procedure he had laid down for the prompt evacuation of 
those who suddenly developed symptoms of the disease was 
firmly fixed in his mind. The same was true of the statistics of 
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the effects of anti-plague inoculations on the persons in his 
quarantine station. Nevertheless, he could not have told you 
' f, w ^ e ’ s total of plague deaths, and he could not even have 
sai 1 t e figure was rising or falling. And meanwhile, in 
spi e o everything, he had not lost hope of being able to ‘make 
his getaway’ from one day to another. 

As for the others, working themselves almost to a standstill 
iroug iout t e day and far into the night, they never bothered 
o rea a newspaper or listen to the wireless. When told of 
-I . , e n Un 00 ? ‘^recovery, they made a show of interest but 
!" eceive *■ e news w ith the stolid indifference which 
wn ”' ay imagine the fighting man in a great war to feel, who, 

dntip r| U -i y 1 e incessant strain, and mindful only of the 
duties daily assigned to him, has ceased even to hope for the 
deciswe battle or the bugle-call of armistice. 

to th^nl 6 St ? WOrked out methodically the figures relating 
to sav SUe ,’, Gra " d Would certainl y have been quite unable 
tarrou wliJ h*" • 1 T P ointed - Urdike R ieux, Rambert, and 
never had \>n°7° U i u lad great P owers of endurance, he had 
the Municinal°nff ea 7 7* n . OWV in addition to his duties in 
post under Ri o’ 6 * lad kis nigbt work and his secretarial 
him and if he 7 ne c °uld see that the strain was telling on 
three fixed id anaged t0 kee P going, it was thanks to two or 
Sgue endei 7; ^ WaS ' t0 take ’ the the 

wS S; Va° K T:„ h ?“ iay °f a w « k * 

becoming subject tn e * ^ W ° rk m P ro S ress - He was also 

times would unburden himself ° f R Sendm “ taIity and at such 
was she nmv) , Jmself to Rieux, about Jeanne. Where 

to him when she read" 1 7 dld 7 thoughts sometimes turn 

»»- d on»,; e raZr P,a “ - ”~ 

•one ““Ua™ ‘ «■* 

Physician of the sanatorium Tt ^ decided t0 wire the House 
condition had worsened, but e^rwHn" 50 ™ 6 ^™ th3t ^ 
arrest further progress of the a ° h g Was bein g done to 
to himself so far and could ^ He had ke P t the news 

exhaustion that he passed it nn f “ down to his nervous 
passed it on to Grand. After talking to the 
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doctor about Jeanne, Grand had put some questions about 
Mme Rieux and, on hearing Rieux’s reply, said, .‘You know, 
its wonderful, the cures they bring off nowadays.' Rieux, 
agreed, merely adding that the long separation was beginning 
to tell on him, and, what was more, he might have helped his 
wife to make a good recovery; whereas, as things were, she 
must be feeling terribly lonely. After which he fell silent, and 
gave only evasive answers to Grand’s further questions. 

The others were in much the same state. Tarrou held his own 
better, but the entries in his diary show that while his curiosity 
had kept its depth it had lost its diversity. Indeed, throughout 
this period, the only person, apparently, who really interested 
him was Cottard. In the evening, at Rieux’s flat, where he had 
come to live now that the hotel was requisitioned as a quar- 
antine centre, he paid little or no attention to Grand and the 
doctor when they read over the day’s statistics. At the earliest 
opportunity, he switched the conversation over to his pet 
subject, small details of the daily life at Oran. 

More perhaps than any of them. Dr Castel showed signs of 
wear and tear. On the day when he came to tell Rieux that the 
anti-plague serum was ready, and they decided to try it for the 
first time on M. Othon’s small son, whose case seemed all but 
hopeless, Rieux suddenly noticed, while he was announcing 
the latest statistics, that Castel was slumped in his chair, sound 
asleep. The difference in his old friend’s face shocked him. The 
smile of benevolent irony that always played on it had seemed 
to endow it with perpetual youth; now, abruptly left out of 
control, with a trickle of saliva between the slightly parted 
h’ps, it betrayed its age and the wastage of the years. And, 
seeing this, Rieux felt a lump come to his throat. 

It was by such lapses that Rieux could gauge his exhaustion. 
His sensibility was getting out of hand. Kept under all the 
time, it had grown hard and brittle and seemed to snap com- 
pletely now and then, leaving him the prey of his emotions. 

No resource was left him but to tighten the stranglehold on his 
feelings and harden his heart protectively. For he knew this 
was the only way of carrying on. In any case, he had few illu- 
sions left, and fatigue was robbing him of even these remain- 
ing few. He knew that, over a period whose end he could not 
glimpse, his task was no longer to cure but to diagnose. To 
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detect, to see, to describe, to register, and then condemn - that 
v\ns us present function. Sometimes a woman would clutch 
. his sleeve, dying shrilly, ‘Doctor, you’ll save him, won’t you?’ 

u le v asn t there for saving life; he was there to order a sick 
mans evacuation. How futile was the hatred he saw on faces 
en. ou aven t a heart!’ a woman told him on one occa- 

Wa Y Vr ° ng; he had one - ^ saw him through his 
y-hours day, when he hourly watched men dying who 

uY I \ 1Cant t0 ^ ve ' ^ ena bled him to start anew each morning. 

mill en °, Ugh h ear t for that, as things were now. How 

could that heart have sufficed for saving life ? 

j_ v °’ ' C waSn . t ™ ed ’ Ca J a ' d ^at dispensed in those crowded 
rerknn^ ny m ^ or ^ tion - Obviously that could hardly be 
in that tp 3 manS ^ et ; "'B en all was said and done, who, 
activitv wr^rn tnC f C u • dec ’ mated populace, had scope for any 
haustion w y n °* ^ 1S , man . hood? In deed, for Rieux his ex- 
senses mnrp S ^ eSS ', ng ' n dlsguise - Had he been less tired, his 
have made hirn^’ ^ all ' pervadin S °dour of death might 
four hours’ d But, when a man has had only 

are : that is to n 1Sn * sentim ^ ntal - Ho sees things as they 

hideous, witless^ustice “ the garish Hght ° f J ’ ustice; 

under sentonm f a ■ ', Anc tklose others, the men and women 

fore the dHpup n Cat ’ silared I” s Bleak enlightenment. Be- 

make^them^righ^witih “ a « vte “- He ™ g “” g " 

people took him h u C0Up e of P* Ps or an injection, and 
Ling! L t d aLeL 0n h, ' S t0 the ^Lom. 

panied by soldiers and tlL LL 6 contrary ’ he came accom- 
rifle-butts before the f had t0 hammer on the door with 

to drag him d mg th T l y iT ld ° PEn * The >" d ^veHted 

grave. Yes it was nn't ' 0 e kurnan race ' " dt B them to the 
fellow-men; that he 6 trUe , that men ca n’t do without their 
and he, too deserved as these unhappy people 

thrill „ f pit, thu, he 

seemta’ JSS’L.ITJ*! ,h °" E " B th * <" endless- 

about his severance from ,° aor * mmd - along with thoughts 
friends’ thoughts, judging And SUch ’ too, were his 

But the most dangerous Lectof tffiL L S3W ° n their faceS ' 
m g on all engaged in thp fi h e ex ^ aust ^°n steadily gain- 
gaged ln the fight against the epidemic did not 
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'• n "' in t;;-ir rrhtiv e mdide.-rnor to outside event*; and the 
fc'iitij'/. ttf bet in the slat knew am! stipSncncss which 

they allowed to invade their personal lives. They developed a 
Icmi-ncy to shirk every movrm-nl that didn’t '-'tm ab r o|utcly 
necessary. nr railed for effort', that seemed too spent to he 
worth while. Thu-, these !ncn were lead to break. oftelier and 
oftenrr, the mice of hygi-tsc they themvelv es had instituted, 
tn omit some of the num'-roun disinfections they should have 
practised, and .wstuetimrs to visit the home*, of people suffering 
from pneumonic phgue without tal ins; steps to safeguard 
themselves against infcrti'in, l-rtaus" they had been notified 
only at the l.v.t moment ami could not he bothered with re- 
turning to a sanitary service station, sometimes a considerable 
distance away, to have t!ic necessary instillations. There lay 
the real dancer: for the energy they devoted to fighting the 
disease made them all the more liable to it. In short, they were 
gambling on their lut It. and luti; is not to Ikt coerced. 

"I here wav, however, one man in the town who seemed 
neither exhausted nor discotirag.ed: indeed, the living image of 
contentment, it was Cottard. Though maintaining contact with 
Kieu>: and Rambert, lie still kept rather aloof, whereas he 
deliberately cultivated Tamm, seeing him as often as Tarrous 
scanty leisure permitted. He had two reasons for this; one that 
Tarrou knew all about his case, and tiie other that he always 
gave him a cordial welcome and made him feci at case. That 
was one of the remarkable things about Tarrou; no matter how 
much work he had put in, lie was always a ready listener and 
an agreeable companion. liven when, some evenings, he seemed 
completely worn out. the next day brought him a new lease of , 
energy. 'Old Tarrou’s a fellow one can talk to,’ Cottard once 
told Rambert, ‘because he’s really human, if you sec what 1 
mean. I tc always understands.’ 

This may explain why the entries in Tarrou’s diary of this 
period tend to converge on Cottard’s personality. It is obvious^ 
that Tarrou was attempting to give a full-length picture of the 
man, and noted all his reactions and reflections, whether as 
conveyed to him by Cottard or interpreted by himself. Under 
the heading ‘Cottard and his Relations with the Plague , we 
find a series of notes covering several pages and, in the nar- 
rator's opinion, these arc well worth summarizing here. 
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° ne , 0f ^ho first, entries gives Tarrou's general impression of 

ppn’Tr 3t j 11S t ' mC ' ide IS blossoming out- Expanding in 

and good h umour.' For Cottard was anything but 

upset by the turn events were taking. Sometimes, in Tnrrou’s 

company, he voiced his true feelings in remarks of this order: 

in ri W °f e CVery day ’ * snt Well, anyhow, everyone’s 
m the same boat. 

Tarr ? U comments - ■he’s in the same peril of 
the others e Se ’ ^ Ut tfiat s i ust the point; lie’s in it with 

he nmc 1 ° * 1Cn * ^ prctty sure he doesn’t seriously think 
appaTnr *7°^ ^ . He has got the idea into his head, 
that a man <n • PC f 13PS ^ S not so far 'f et chcd as it seems - 
is immune f Cnn§ I™™ 3 dan 8 erous ailment or grave anxiety 

noticed,’’ he aXdme^’th'ar 21115 ^ anXiet ' es ’ " Have y0U 

once’ t pt’c c ’ t lat no one ever runs two diseases at 

or a pallonin<j PP ° Se y ° U h3VC 30 incu rable disease like cancer 
typhus- it’s a ™ murn P tion ' well you’ll never get plague or 

farther; have yoiTever f3Ct ’ ° nC might g ° 

killed in 3 mm , ard ,cd a man with cancer being 

Off from others- he’d rarhmX h d m ° St dctest IS bdng CUt 
than a prisoner alone The p] a vu T ° f 3 beleaguered crowd 
police inquiries ■ P ague has put an effective stop to 

LeXlt 8S ' W3rrantS of and so forth. 

Present, no more criminals -°ord n ° Wadays; no crim6s past or 
the most capricious of pardons C °" demned mCn hoping f ° r 
Police themselves.’ P ' and amon gst these are tire 

grounds for tfewfog ' thTsympf diagnosis ) had good 

distress in those around him with' COnfusion and 

indulgent satisfaction which might h T Un f ders f nding and an 
the remark, ‘Prate awav mv f ■!, h f ° Und ex P ression m 

. ‘ When 1 suggested to hL Tfrrou bUt 1 ^ * firSt! ’ 

surest way of not being cut off frnm u contmues ’ ‘ tha t the 

conscience, he frowned. “If tv, ^ ° tbers was having a dean 
off from everyone else’’ Ana 3t ' S S °’ ever yone’s always cut 
what you like, Tarrou, but let ^teST* ’v' he added : “ Say 
making people hang together is to thlS : the one way of 
You’ve only got to look around you “Of 3 SpeI1 ° f plagU6 ' 

y • of course I see his point, 
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and I understand how congenial our present mode of life must 
be to him. How could he fail to recognize at every turn re- 
actions that were his; the efforts everyone makes to “keep on 
the right side” of other people; the obligingness sometimes 
shown in helping someone who has lost his way, and the ill 
humour shown at other times; the way people flock to the 
luxury restaurants, their pleasure at being there, and their 
reluctance to leave; the crowds queueing up daily at the pic- 
ture-houses, filling theatres and music-halls and even dance- 
halls, and flooding boisterously out into the squares and 
avenues; the shrinking from every contact and, notwithstand- 
ing, the craving for human warmth that urges people to each 
other, body to body, sex to sex? Cottard has been through all 
that obviously - with one exception; we may rule out women 
in his case. With that mug of his ... ! And I should say that 
when tempted to visit a brothel he refrains; it might give him 
a bad name and be held up against him one day. 

‘In short, this epidemic has done him proud. Of a lonely 
man who hated loneliness it has made an accomplice. Yes, 
“accomplice” is the word that fits, and doesn’t he relish his 
complicity! He is happily at one with all around him, with 
their superstitions, their groundless panics, the susceptibilities 
of people whose nerves are always on the stretch; with their 
fixed idea of talking the least possible about plague and, never- 
theless, talking of it all the time; with their abject terror at the 
slightest headache, now they know headache to be an early 
symptom of the disease; and, lastly, with their frayed, irritable 
sensibility that takes offence at trifling oversights and brings 
tears to their eyes over the loss of a trouser-button.’ 

Tarrou often went out with Cottard in the evening, and' he 
describes how they would plunge together into the dark 
crowds filling the streets at nightfall; how they mingled, shoul- 
der to shoulder, in the black-and-white moving mass lit here 
and there by the fitful gleam of a street-lamp; and how they 
let themselves be swept along with the human herd towards 
resorts of pleasure whose companionable warmth seemed a 
safeguard from the plague’s cold breath. What Cottard had 
some months previously been looking for in public places, 
luxury and the lavish life, the frenzied orgies he had dreamt 
of without being able to procure them - these were now the 
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never hL ^ P opulace - Though prices soared inevitably, 
necessities we™? "T* 7 ^ pandered, and whilst bare 

on sunerflu ?e never had 50 much been spent 

now was to S the recreatI °ns of leisure, due though it 
times Tarrn, Une ™ ployment > multiplied a hundredfold. Some- 
those amorni W ° Uld f ° U ° W for some ™nutes one of 

he pass? n X ^ p Wh ° in the past wou]d have tried to hide 
o eaTZt thCm t0 Gach ° ther ’ but ^pressed closely 
tTtL t 1?' P " aded the Streets a ™4 t the crowd, 
of the peoDle r * j ^ ‘ absor P tion of great lovers, oblivious 

‘Good work, mj^deals^he? 1 ?? W3tCbed them gratingly, 
voice had rh™ a ' be d exclaim. Go to it!’ Even his 

‘blossoming 011?*- ’ louder: as Tarrou wrote, he was 

ment fanfasnVoi? S COngenial atmosphere of mass excite- 

dinkins » ** 

in Cottsrd’i ItSude “ any s P i,ef “ ,nBS 

had more pity than trium h • through the mi)1 myself 
‘that he’s "?T P * ‘ J SUSpect ’’ Ta ™> ™te, 

their little pate? of sky within ^ f these . peo P le shut U P under 
he’d like to exnkin r / ltbm their Clt y walls. For instance, 

terrible as all that ^‘YoiT? hebad a cha nce, that it isn’t so 

“ ’"ter the plague ill do“his“I tha'r ^ '° W ™ 

hearts out instend „f ... • r tftat ‘ • • • They re eating their 

their privileges^Take mvoii f Ut ’ ^ ^ *»* even realize 
* this or that r tees'T: my arres, 111 

plague ... Do vou Vm u e S m ning, not an end. Whereas 

because they ^ “ g - piy 

talking about/’ ves ^°‘ i ^ nc * I know what I’m 

has an Smighrinm'th'e ^ “'y ” g about/ Tarro “ added. ' H ‘ 
fee who, L„gh“hey \ 27 ln ‘“i" a ' “fe of the people 
contacts, can’t bring th P 1 mstinctive craving for human 

"feu* .haT k « p ?,he m T Iw “ ^ “ * b “““ * 

that you can’t trust your neighbour- S C ° mmon knowledge 
to you without your knowing • ’ *!? may pass the disease 

moment of inadvertence on your p? to ' ta f ke advantage of 3 

has spent one’s days as Cnrt mfect you. When one 

^ in everyone, even in persons he Ski * P ° SSibIe ^ 

ne reels drawn to, it s easy 
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to understand this reaction. One can have fellow-feelings to- 
wards people who are haunted by the idea that when they least 
expect it plague may lay its cold hand on their shoulders, and 
is, perhaps, about to do so at the very moment when one is 
congratulating oneself on being safe and sound. So far as this 
is possible, he is at ease under a reign of terror. But I suspect 
that, just because he has been through it before them, he can’t 
wholly share with them the agony of this feeling of uncer- 
tainty that never leaves them. It comes to this. Like all of us 
who have not yet died of plague he fully realizes that his 
freedom and his life may be snatched from him at any moment. 
But since he, personally, has learnt what it is to live in’ a state 
of constant fear, he finds it normal that others should come to 
know this state. Or, perhaps, it should be put like this; fear 
seems to him more bearable under these conditions than it was 
when he had to bear its burden alone. In this respect he’s 
Wong, and this makes him harder to understand than other 
people. Still, after all, that’s why he is worth a greater effort to 
understand.’ 

Tarrou’s notes end with a story illustrating the curious state 
of mind arrived at no less by Cottard than by other dwellers 
in the plague-stricken town. The story re-creates as nearly as 
may be the curiously feverish atmosphere of this period, and 
that is why the narrator attaches importance to it. 

One evening Cottard and Tarrou went to the Municipal 
Theatre and Opera House, where Gluck's Orpheus was being 
given. Cottard had invited Tarrou. A touring operatic com- 
pany had come to Oran in the spring for a short series of per- 
formances of this opera. Marooned there by the outbreak of 
plague and finding themselves in difficulties, the company had 
come to an agreement with the management of the Opera 
House, under which they were to give one performance a 
week until further notice. Thus for several months our theatre 
had been resounding every Friday evening with the melodious 
laments of Orpheus, and Eurydice’s vain appeals. None the less, 
the opera continued in high favour and played regularly to 
full houses. From their seats, the most expensive, Cottard and 
Tarrou could look down at the stalls filled to capacity with 
the cream of Oran society. It was interesting to see how care- 
ful they were, as they went to their places, to make an elegant 
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entrance ile the orchestra was discreetly tuning up, men in 
evening ress could be seen moving from one row to another, 
owing gracefully to friends, under the flood of light bathing 
e proscenium. In the soft hum of well-mannered conversa- 
° n. C u r< "^ a * ned t ^ ie confidence denied them when they 
v\ a 'e t e ark streets of the town; evening dress was a sure 
charm against plague. 

Piirva° U ^^ 0 '- t i.^ le ^ rSt ^ Ct Ofpheus lamented suavely his lost 
ice, w it 1 \yomen in Grecian tunics singing melodious 

a • m ^n, tS 0n * s P^S^t, and love was hymned in alternating 
_1 " ~ , aU ience showed their appreciation in discreet ap- 

Second A Pe ° ple n0ticed that » his song of the 

Second Act Orpheus introduced some tremolos not in the 

^ T V ° ICe r an a ^ most exaggerated emotion when beg- 
rather in v* ° ^ Shades t0 he moved by his tears. Some 
seurs of st ^ movements he indulged in gave our connois- 

effects intend^ 1 an impression of clever, if slightly overdone, 
effects, intended to bring out the emotion of the words he 

Third Act ^ uet . between Orpheus and Eurydice in the 

torn from her lo^er - dSIT when Eur T dice was being 

house. And a* tb u i. d a . flutter of surprise run through the 

or, more likely, b w^use the ^ beCn Waiting f ° r ^ CU6 ’ 
stalls and nit c e faint sounds that came to him from 

«to L i " 1 ' 6 ' 1 Wh3t he Was **hn g , he chose this 
legs splayed niff grot f squel y t0 the footlights, his arms and 
middle of the hlS antique robe . and fall down in the 

now in 1 eLTth? Sheepf ° Id ’ — hronistic, but 

For at the same momenTt?*” 5 ' , Slgmficantl T’ appallingly so. 
audience rose and began to L° rch “ tra st0 PP ed playing, the 
silently at first liK> 2 , . eave the auditorium, slowly and 

vice end^or a dLtlT K PPSrS church ^en the ser- 
women lifting their skira andm^* fareweI1 visit t0 the dead, 
steering the ladies by the ^ Wed headS ' 

against die tip-up seats at th« l ° P revent their brushing 
their movements quickened wh^ ° f ^ r ° WS ' But graduaIly 

and finally the crowd cy ’ , h* s pers rose to exclamations, 
together in the bottle-nedTf'n^ tOWards the exits - wedged 
a confused mass, with shrill cries of dlmty ^ 
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Cottard and Tarrou, who had merely risen from their seats, 
gazed down at what was a dramatic picture of their life in 
those days : plague on the stage in the guise of a disarticulated 
mummer and, in the stalls, the toys of luxury, so futile new, 
forgotten fans and lace shawls derelict on the red plush seats. 
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During the first part of September Rambert had worked con- 
n ious y at Rieuxs side, lie had merely asked fora few 
ours cave on the day he was due to meet Gonzales and the 
two youngsters outside the Boys’ School. 

kept , t . hc a PP°intmcnt and. while he and the 
them n T CrC tbcy snvv the Uvo hoys coming towards 

tint w nUgl . in ®‘ Pbey sai( I they'd had no luck last time, but 
senfrv'.tj S °h ■' t0 7 ex P cctc<1 - Anyhow', it wasn’t their turn for 
W'eek- rhe 'It 777 Pam ^ crt mus t have patience till next 
thar *’ n f " - Cy d havc anot her shot at it. Rambert observed 
sulstedT C f n t nly WnS necdcd *" ^is business. Gonzales 
and 8 this r’ Cy Sh D ° U d aM mcet again on the following Monday 
Marcel LT’ ^ had ™>vc in to stay with 

up To sS LIT: . 11 ^ a date ’ a " d ». ^ I d on't turn 
Marcel /,?" pIacc ’ rU S iv e you the address.’ But 

‘pal’ there rid^r ° " m tbat tbc Safcst thing was to take his 
waLt too S T* *** hc ' d be -re of finding it. If he 
them That wav^ m" * ' CrC " 3S enou gh grub for the four of 
7gmed k L a Lld 7 gCt thC 1,308 ° f things ’ Gonzales 

the harbour 8 1 ^ 3nd tbC f ° Ur of tliem set off towards 

nea^the' Gate S hved on the outskirts of the dockyard, 
house with gaily 'mimed 1 h ^ r ° ad ’ II Was a sma11 Spanish 

hoys’ mothef 7wSed oM S S 7' ^ dark r °° mS - The 

face, produced a dish nf m 7 PaniS1 woman with a smiling 

Gonzales showed surprise ^astice'h ingredient was rice ' 
some time in the town 'w» / had been tmprocurable for 

Plained. Rambert ate and Hr X v u P at . the Gate '’ MarceI eX ‘ 
formed him he was ‘a h ardc heartily, and Gonzales in- 

** "■ • h >f» s ■** olr/c X wf Act ”' ,y thc i ’ , " rna, • 

Of senti^my' were^^V/ 0 ^^^ t0 wait ’ as the P eriods 
number 7f swj Dur Tnt rh 1° tW ° *«k,. to reduce the 
defatigably, getting every f ° rtnight Rambert worked in- 

8 2 eVWy ° unce of himself, with his eyes 
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shut, as it were, from dawn till night. He went to bed very late 
and always slept like a log. This abrupt transition from a life 
of idleness to one of constant work had left him almost void 
of thoughts or energy. He talked little about his impending 
escape. Only one incident is worth noting; after a week he 
confessed to the doctor that for the first time he’d got really 
drunk ; It was the evening before; on leaving the bar he had an 
impression that his groin was swollen and he had pains in his 
armpits when he moved his arms. I’m for it!, he thought. And 
his only reaction - an absurd one, as he frankly admitted to 
Rieux - had been to start running to the Upper Town and 
when he reached a small square, from which if not the sea, a 
fairly big patch of open sky could be seen, to call to his wife 
with a great cry, over the walls of the town. On returning 
home and failing to discover any symptoms of plague on his 
body, he had felt far from proud of having given way like that. 
Rieux, however, said he could well understand one’s being 
moved to act thus. ‘Or, anyhow, one may easily feel inclined 
that way.’ 

Monsieur Othon was talking to me about you this morn- 
ing,’ Rieux suddenly remarked, when Rambert was bid- 
ding him good night. ‘He asked me if I knew you, and I told 
him I did. Then he said, "If he’s a friend of yours advise him 
not to associate with smugglers, It’s bound to attract atten- 
tion.’’ ’ 

‘Meaning -what?’ 

It means you’d better hurry up.’ 

Thanks.’ Rambert shook the doctor’s hand. 

In the doorway he suddenly swung round. Rieux noticed 
that, for the first time since the outbreak of plague, he was 
smiling. 

But why don’t you stop my going ? You could easily manage 
it.’ 

Rieux shook his head with his usual deliberateness. It was 
none of his business, he said. Rambert had elected for happi- 
ness, and he, Rieux, had no argument to put up against him. 
Personally he felt incapable of deciding which was the right 
course and which the wrong in such a case as Rambert s. 

If that’s so, why tell me to hurry up?’ 

It was Rieux who now smiled. 
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Perhaps because I, too, would like to do my bit for happi- 
ness.’ 

. ^' ext da -’’ ^ough they were working together most of the 
tame, neither referred to the subject. On the following Sunday 
am crt moved into the little Spanish house. He was given a 
e m the living-room. As the brothers did not come home for 
mea s and he d been told to go out as little as possible, he was 
a ways alone, but for occasional meetings with the boys’ 
mother. She was a dried-up little wisp of a woman, always 
resse m black, busy as a bee, and had a nut-brown, wrinkled 
tace and immaculately white hair. No great talker, she merely 
smiled genially when her eyes fell on Rambert. 

, . ® n _ 0 ' lc °f c he few occasions when she spoke it was to ask 
. , C wasnt afraid of infecting his wife with plague. He 
cr P m at 1 , CrC m ' g ht be some risk of that, but only a very’ 
ight one; while if he stayed in the town there was a fair 
chance of their never seeing each other again, 
the old woman smiled. ‘Is she nice?’ 

‘Very nice.' 

‘Pretty?’ 

‘I think so.’ 

Ah, she nodded, ‘that explains it.’ 

she a cVpTi!- t0 MaSS every morning. ‘Don’t you believe in God?’ 
she asked him one morning, on her return. 

' explainer' 5 *" ““ ”«■ she •!>« that 

else - t"'' 1 re tisht. Vou must go back to her. Or 

eise - what would be left you ? ’ 

gazing vavSr m °jf t ^ day Prowling round the room, 

fans which were thefrontvd e e mPered Wa " S ’ idly fingering the 

balls on the tablecloth r > - d ° ratIon ' or counting the woollen 
came home; ^ evening the V™*** 

hadn’t come yet After , ch to sa - v ’ exce Pt that the time 
they drank an ’"T, MarCd P^ed the guitar, and 

thought. UrCd hqueur. Rambert seemed lost in 

On Wednesday Marcel announced - c 
at midnight. Mind you’re readv ™ * f ° r to - morTOW nIght ‘ 

i»S the sentTy-post°wifh r ^Umni 0n h’ me ^ ’h 6 ^ VO men S ’ laf 

Plague and the other who had’ ^ ex P ]a med, one had got 
' Wh ° had sle Pt in the same room, was 
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now under observation. Thus for two or three days Marcel and 
Louis would be alone at the post. They’d fix up the final details 
m the course of the night, and he could count on them to see it 
through. Rambert thanked them. 

‘Pleased ?’ the old woman asked. 

He said ‘Yes,’ but his thoughts were elsewhere. 

The next day was very hot and muggy and a heat-mist veiled 
the sun. The total of deaths had jumped up. But the old 
Spanish woman lost nothing of her serenity. ‘There’s so much 
wickedness in the world,’ she said. 'So what can you expect?’ 

Like Marcel and Louis, Rambert was stripped to the waist. 
But, even so, sweat was trickling down his chest and between 
his shoulder-blades. In the dim light of the shuttered room, 
their torsos glowed like highly polished mahogany. .Rambert 
kept prowling round like a caged animal, without speaking. 
Abruptly, at four in the afternoon, he announced that he was 
going out. 

‘Don’t forget,’ Marcel said. ‘At midnight sharp. Everything’s 
set.’ 

Rambert went to the doctor's flat. Rieux’s mother told him 
he would find the doctor at the hospital in the Upper Town. 
As before, a crowd was circling in front of the entrance gates. 
‘Move on, there!’ a police-sergeant with bulging eyes bawled 
every few minutes. And the crowd kept moving, but always in 
a circle. ‘No use hanging round here. Why don’t you go home? 
The sergeant’s coat was soaked in sweat. They knew it was no 
use , but they stayed on, despite the devastating heat. Ram- 
bert showed his pass to the sergeant, who told him to go to 
Tarrou’s office. Its door gave on the courtyard. He passed 
Father Paneloux, who was coming out of the office. 

Tarrou was sitting at a black-wood desk, with his sleeves 
rolled up, mopping up with his handkerchief a trickle of sweat 
in the bend of his arm. The office, a small, white-painted room, 
smelt of drugs and damp cloth. 

Still here?’ Tarrou seemed surprised. 

Tcs. I’d like to have a word with Rieux.’ 

‘He’s in the ward. Look here! Don’t you think you could fix 
U P whatever you’ve come for, without seeing him ? 

‘Why?’ 

'He’s overdoing it, I try to spare him as much as I can. 
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Rambert gazed thoughtfully at Tnrrou. He’d grown thinner, 
ns eyes and features were blurred with fatigue, his broad 
- ucers sagged, ihcre was a knock at the door. A male 
.t aidant. wearing a white mask, entered, lie laid a little sheaf 
t , ^ ar , S on a rrotis dc 'd; and. his voice coming thickly 
nr ft 1 '? • 1 1C Said S ' x ’' then '■•'unt out. Tnrrou looked 

fanwise^° Urnn * St ' and sbowcd him the cards, spreading them 

..S', 1 !" 12 ^dgets, aren’t they? Well, they’re deaths. last 

o,L .1 k '" gS ; r ‘ ro ' vnin h’. he slipped the cards together. ’The 
only thing that’s left us is -accountancy!’ 

feet* 1 mS IS pUrcflase on tllc ta b!e, Tnrrou rose slowly to his 

‘You’re off quite soon. I take it?’ 

‘To-night, at midnight.’ 

look afm y* 3S ®* ad to ^ ear ll < nn d Rambert had better 

look after himself for a hit. 

' Did >’ ou say that . . . sincerely?' 

Tarrou shrugged his shoulders. 

‘Excuse «» °t CS £0t t0 1>C sinccrc - Lying's too much effort/ 
to see the doaon™’ J ° UrnaI, ' St S ‘ lid ’ * but Vd flatly ,ike 

‘It’s not that m ° r ’ C ^ Um , nn than 1 AU n '£ h t. come along.’ 
broke off in mid-phrase. *^ StUmblcd over his words - and 

a smile° U ^ him: then ‘ une *Pectedly, his face broke into 

pale green and d °' Vr ’ , a narrow Passage; the walls were painted 
fum BeSe Z g ‘ aUCOUS ’ likc that in an aquar- 

end of Ae paL a Te tWO ' ,cavcd «■»* door at the 

moving Tarrou to t p m , wblc ^ shadowy forms could be seen 
space of wS was int ° a sma » room, all the wall- 

• these, he took from ° C ^ U P led b > r cupboards. Opening one of 
closed in Sto h InYT ZCr UVO masks of cotton-wool en- 
it on. ’ h3nded ° ne t0 Lambert, and told him to put 

Iy any use - Tarrou said m ’ 

all the windows of whkh were h ^ a " enormous room 

shut, in spite of the great heat. 
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Electric fans buzzed near the ceiling, churning up the stagnant, 
overheated air above two long rows of grey beds. Groans shrill 
or stifled rose on all sides, blending in a monotonous dirge-like 
refrain. Men in white moved slowly from bed to bed under the 
garish light flooding in from high, barred windows. The ap- 
palling heat in the ward made Rambert ill at ease, and he had 
difficulty in recognizing Rieux, who was bending over a groan- 
ing form. The doctor was lancing the patient’s groin, while two 
nurses, one on each side, held his legs apart. Presently Rieux 
straightened up, dropped his instruments into a tray that an 
attendant held out to him, and remained without moving for 
some moments, gazing down at the man, whose wound was 
now being dressed. 

‘Any news?’ he asked Tarrou, who had come beside him. 

‘Paneloux is prepared to replace Rambert at the quarantine 
station. He has put in a lot of useful work already. All that 
remains is to reorganize Number Three Group, now that Ram- 
bert’s going.’ 

Rieux nodded. 

Castel has his first lot of the vaccine ready now,’ Tarrou 
continued. ‘He's in favour of its being tried at once.’ 

‘Good,’ Rieux said. ‘That’s good news.’ 

‘And Rambert’s come.’ 

Rieux looked round. His eyes narrowed above the mask when 
he saw the journalist. 

‘Why have you come?’ he asked. ‘Surely you should be 
elsewhere?’ 

Tarrou explained that ‘it’ was fixed for midnight. To which 
Rambert added : ‘That’s the idea, anyhow.’ 

Whenever any of them spoke through the mask the muslin 
bulged and grew moist over the lips. This gave a sort of un- 
reality to the conversation; it was like a colloquy of statues. 

1 d like to have a word with you,’ Rambert said. 

Right. I’m just going. Wait for me in Tarrou s office. 

A minute or so later Rambert and Rieux were sitting at the 
back of the doctor’s car. 

Tarrou, who was at the wheel, looked round as he let in the 
gear. 

'Petrol’s running out,’ he said. ‘We’ll have to foot-slog it to- 
morrow.’ 
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'Doctor/ Rambert said, Tm not going, I want to stay with 
you.’ 

Tarrovi made no movement; he went on driving. Rieux 
seemed unable to shake off his fatigue. 

‘And - what about fieri’ His voice was hardly audible. 
Rambert said he’d thought it over very carefully, and his 
views hadn’t changed, but, if he went away, he would feel 
ashamed of himself, and that would embarrass his relations 
with the woman he loved. 

Showing more animation, Rieux told him that was sheer 
nonsense; there was nothing shameful in preferring happiness. 

‘Certainly/ Rambert replied. ‘But it may he shameful to he 
happy by oneself/ 

Tarrou, who had not spoken so far, now remarked, without 
turning his head, that if Rambert wished to take a share in 
other people’s unhappiness, he’d have no time left for happi- 
ness. So the choice had to be made. 

That’s not it,’ Rambert rejoined. 'Until now I always felt a 
stranger in this town, and that I’d no concern with you people. 
But now that I’ve seen what I have seen, 1 know that 1 belong 
here whether I want it or not. Tiiis business is everybody’s 
business/ When there was no reply from either of the others. 
Rambert seemed to grow annoyed. ’But you know that as well 
as I do, damn it! Or else - what are you up to in that hospital 
of yours? Have you made a definite choice, and turned down 
happiness?’ 

Rieux and Tarrou still said nothing, and the silence lasted 
until they were nearing the doctor's home. Then Rambert re- 
peated’his last question in a yet more emphatic tone. 

Only then Rieux turned towards him, raising himself with 
an effort from the cushion. 

‘Forgive me, Rambert, only - well, I simply don’t know. But 
stay with us if you want to/ A swerve of the car made him 
break off for a moment. Then, looking straight in front of him, 
he said: ’For nothing in the world is it worth turning one’s back 
on what one loves. Yet that is what I’m doing - though why 
I do not know.’ He sank back on the cushion. ‘That's how it 
is/ he added wearily, 'and there’s nothing to be done about it. 
So let’s recognize the fact, and draw the conclusions/ 

‘What conclusions ? ’ 
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‘Ah,’ Rieux said, 'a man can’t cure and know at the same 
time. So let’s cure as quickly as we can. That’s the more 
urgent job.' 

At midnight Tarrou and Rieux were giving Rambert the map 
of the district he was to keep under surveillance. Tarrou 
glanced at his watch. Looking up, he met Rambert’s gaze. 

‘Have you let them know?’ he asked. 

The journalist looked away. 

Td sent them a note’ - he spoke with an effort - “before 
coming to see you.’ 
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Towards the dose of October Castel’s anti-plague scrum was 
tried for the first time. Practically speaking, it was Rieux’s 
last card. If it failed, the doctor was convinced the whole town 
would be at the mercy of the epidemic, which would either 
continue its ravages for an unpredictable period, ot perhaps 
die out abruptly of its own accord. 

The' day before Castel called on Rieux, M. Othon's son had 
fallen ill and all the family had to go into quarantine. Thus the 
mother, who had only recently come out of it, found herself 
isolated once again. In deference to the official regulations, the 
magistrate had promptly sent for Dr Rieux the moment he saw 
symptoms of the disease in his little boy. Mother and father 
were standing at the bedside when Rieux entered the room. 
The boy was in the phase of extreme prostration and submit- 
ted without a whimper to the doctor’s examination. When 
Rieux raised his eyes he saw the magistrate’s gaze intent on 
him, and, behind, the mother’s pale face. She was holding a 
handkerchief to her mouth, and her big, dilated eyes followed 
each of the doctor’s movements. 

‘He has it, I suppose?' the magistrate asked in a toneless voice. 

‘Yes.’ Rieux gazed down at the child again. 

The mother's eyes widened yet more but she still said noth- 
ing. M. Othon, too, kept silent for 'a while before saying in an 
even lower tone : 

‘Well, doctor, we must do as we are told to do.* 

Rieux avoided looking at Mme Othon, who was still holding 
her handkerchief to her mouth. 

. ‘It needn’t take long,' he said rather awkwardly, ‘if you’ll let 
me use your phone.’ 

The magistrate said he would take him to the telephone. But, 
before going, the doctor turned towards Mme Othon. 

‘I regret very much indeed, but I’m afraid you’ll have to get 
your things ready. You know how it is.’ 

Mme Othon seemed disconcerted. She was staring at the 
floor. 
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Then, ‘I understand,’ she murmured, slowly nodding her 
head. ‘I’ll set about it at once.’ 

Before leaving, Rieux on a sudden impulse asked the Othons 
if there wasn’t anything they’d like him to do for them. The 
mother gazed at him in silence. And now the magistrate 
averted his eyes. 

‘No,’ he said; then swallowed hard. 'But . . . save my son.’ 

In the early days a mere formality, quarantine had now 
been reorganized by Rieux and Rambert on very strict lines. In 
particular they insisted on having members of the family of a 
patient kept apart. If, unawares, one of them had been in- 
fected, the risks of an extension of the infection must not be 
multiplied. Rieux explained this to the magistrate, who signi- 
fied his approval of the procedure. Nevertheless, he and his 
wife exchanged a glance which made it clear to Rieux how 
keenly they both felt the separation thus imposed on them. 
Mme Othon and her little girl could be given rooms in the 
quarantine hospital under Rambert’s charge. For the magistrate, 
however, no accommodation was available except in an isola- 
tion camp the authorities were now installing in the Municipal 
Sports Ground, using tents supplied by the Highways Depart- 
ment. When Rieux apologized for the poor accommodation, 
M. Othon replied that there was one rule for all alike, and it 
was only proper to abide by it. 

The boy was taken to the Auxiliary Hospital and put in a 
small ward, which had formerly been a junior classroom. 
After some twenty hours Rieux became convinced that the 
case was hopeless. The infection was steadily spreading, and 
the boy’s body putting up no resistance. Tiny, half-formed, 
but acutely painful buboes were clogging the joints of the 
child’s puny limbs. Obviously it was a losing fight. 

Under the circumstances Rieux had no qualms about testing 
Castel’s serum on the boy. That night, after dinner, they per- 
formed the inoculation, a lengthy process, without getting the 
slightest reaction. At daybreak on the following day they 
gathered round the bed to observe the effects of this test in- 
oculation on which so much hung. 

The child had come out of his extreme prostration and was 
tossing about convulsively on the bed. From four in the morn- 
ing Dr Castel and Tarrou had been keeping watch and noting. 
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stage by stage, the progress and remissions of the malady. 
Tarrou’s bulky form was slightly drooping at the head of the 
bed, while at its foot, with Rieux standing beside him, Castel 
was seated, reading, with every appearance of calm, an old 
leather-bound book. One by one, as the light increased in the 
former classroom, the others arrived. Pancloux, the first to 
come, leant against the wall on the opposite side of the bed to 
Tarrou. His face was drawn with grief, and the accumulated 
weariness of many weeks, during which he had never spared 
himself, had deeply seamed his somewhat prominent forehead. 
Grand came next. It was seven o’clock, and he apologized for 
being out of breath; he could only stay a moment, but wanted 
to know if any definite results had been observed. Without 
speaking, Rieux pointed to the child. His eyes shut, his teeth 
clenched, his features frozen in an agonized grimace, he was 
rolling his head from side to side on the bolster. When there 
was just light enough to make out the half-obliterated figures 
of an equation chalked on a blackboard that still hung on the 
wall at the far end of the room, Rambert entered. Posting him- 
self at the foot of the next bed, he took a packet of cigarettes 
from his pocket. But after his first glance at the child’s face he 
put it back. 

From his chair Castel looked at Rieux, over his spectacles. 

‘Any news of his father ?’ 

‘No. He's in the Isolation Camp.’ 

The doctor’s hands were gripping the rail of the bed, his eyes 
fixed on the small tortured body. Suddenly it stiffened, and 
seemed to give a little at the waist, as slowly the arms and legs 
spread out X-wise. From the body, naked under an army 
blanket, rose a smell of damp wool and stale sweat. The boy 
had gritted his teeth again. Then very gradually he relaxed, 
bringing his arms and legs back towards the centre of die bed, 
still without speaking or opening his eyes, and his breathing 
seemed to quicken. Rieux looked at Tarrou, who hastily 
lowered his eyes. 

They had already seen children die - for many months now 
death had shown no favouritism - but they had never yet 
watched a child’s agony minute by minute, as they had now 
been doing since daybreak. Needless to say, the pain inflicted 
on these innocent victims had always seemed to them to be 
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what in fact it was : an abominable thing. But hitherto they 
had felt its abomination in, so to speak, an abstract way; they 
had never had to witness over so long a period the death-throes 
of an innocent child. 

And, just then, the boy had a sudden spasm, as if something 
had bitten him in the stomach, and uttered a long, shrill wail. 
For moments that seemed endless he stayed in a queer, con- 
torted position, his body racked by convulsive tremors; it was 
as if his frail frame were bending before the fierce breath of 
the plague, breaking under the reiterated gusts of fever. Then 
the storm-wind passed, there came a lull, and he relaxed a little; 
the fever seemed to recede, leaving him gasping for breath on a 
dank, pestilential shore, lost in a languor that already looked 
like death. When for the third time the fiery wave broke on 
him, lifting him a little, the child curled himself up and shrank 
away to the edge of the bed, as if in terror of the flames ad- 
vancing on him, licking his limbs. A moment later, after tossing 
his head wildly to and fro, he flung off the blanket. From be- 
tween the inflamed eyelids big tears welled up and trickled 
down the sunken, leaden-hued cheeks. When the spasm had 
passed, utterly exhausted, tensing his thin legs and arms on 
’which, within forty-eight hours, the flesh had wasted to the 
bone, the child lay flat, racked on the tumbled bed, in a gro- 
tesque parody of crucifixion. 

Bending, Tarrou gently stroked with his big paw the small 
face stained with tears and sweat. Castel had closed his book 
a few moments before, and his eyes were now fixed on the 
child. He began to speak, but had to give a cough before con- 
tinuing, because his voice rang out so harshly. 

‘There wasn’t any remission this morning, was there, Rieux?’ 

Rieux shook his head, adding, however, that the child was 
putting up more resistance than one would have expected. 
Paneloux, who was slumped against the wall, said in a low 
voice : 

‘So, if he is to die, he will have suffered longer.’ 

Light was increasing in the ward. The occupants of the other 
nine beds were tossing about and groaning, but in tones that 
seemed deliberately subdued. Only one - at the far end of the 
ward - was screaming, or, rather, uttering little exclamations 
at regular intervals, which seemed to convey surprise more 



than pain. Indeed one had the impression that even for the 
sufferers the frantic terror of the early phase had passed, and 
there was a sort of mournful resignation in their present atti- 
tude towards the disease. Only the child went on fighting with 
all his little might. Now and again Ricux took his pulse - less 
because this served any purpose than as an escape from his 
utter helplessness - and, when he closed his eyes, he seemed to 
feel its tumult mingling with the fever of his own blood. And 
then, at one with the tortured child, he struggled to sustain him 
with all the remaining strength of his own body. But, linked for 
a few moments, the rhythms of their heart-beats soon fell apart, 
the child escaped him, and again he knew his impotence. Then 
he released the small, thin wrist and moved back to his place. 

The light on the whitewashed walls was changing from pink 
to yellow. The first waves of another day of heat were beating 
on the windows. They hardly heard Grand saying he would 
come back, as he turned to go. All were waiting. The child, his 
eyes still closed, seemed to grow a little calmer, His clawlike 
fingers were feebly plucking at the sides of the bed. Then they 
rose, scratched at the blanket over his knees, and suddenly he 
doubled up his limbs, bringing his thighs above his stomach, 
and remained quite still. For the first time he opened his eyes, 
and gazed at Rieux, who was standing immediately in front of 
him. In the small face, rigid as a mask of greyish clay, slowly 
the lips parted and from them rose a long, incessant scream, 
hardly varying with his respiration, and filling the ward with 
a fierce, indignant protest, so little childish that it seemed like 
a collective voice issuing from all the sufferers there. Rieux 
clenched his jaws, Tarrou looked away. Rambert went and 
stood beside Castel, whose closed book was lying on his knees. 
Paneloux gazed down at the small mouth, fouled with the 
sordes of the plague and pouring out the angry death-cry that 
has sounded through the ages of 'mankind. He sank on to his 
knees, and all present found it natural to hear him say in a 
voice hoarse but clearly audible across that nameless, never- 
ending wail : 

‘My God, spare this child ... 1’ 

But the wail continued without cease and the other sufferers 
began to grow restless. The patient at the far end of the ward, 
whose little broken cries had gone on without a break, now 
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quickened their tempo so that they flowed together in one un- 
broken cry, while the others’ groans grew louder. A gust of sobs 
swept through the room, drowning Paneloux’s prayer, and 
Rieux, who was still tightly gripping the rail of the bed, shut his 
eyes, dazed with exhaustion and disgust. 

When he opened them again, Tarrou was at his side. 

‘1 must go,’ Rieux said. ‘I can't bear to hear them any longer.’ 

But then, suddenly, the other sufferers fell silent. And now 
the doctor grew aware that the child’s wail, after weakening 
more and more, had fluttered out into silence. Round him the 
groans began again, but more faintly, like a far echo of the 
fight that now was over. For it was over. Castel had moved 
round to the other side of the bed and said the end had come. 
His mouth still gaping, but silent now, the child was lying 
amongst the tumbled blankets, a small, shrunken form, with 
the tears still wet on his cheeks. 

Paneloux went up to the bed, and made the sign of benedic- 
tion. Then gathering up his cassock, he walked out by the 
passage between the beds. 

‘Will you have to start it all over again?’ Tarrou asked 
Castel. 

The old doctor nodded slowly, with a twisted smile. 

‘Perhaps. After all, he put up a surprisingly long resistance.’ 

Rieux was already on his way out, walking so quickly and 
with such a strange look on his face that Paneloux put out an 
arm to check him when he was about to pass him in the door- 
way. 

'Come, doctor . . .’ he began. 

Rieux swung round on him fiercely. 

‘Ah ! That child, anyhow, was innocent - and you know it 
as well as Idol’ 

He strode on, brushing past Paneloux, and walked across • 
the school playground. Sitting on a wooden bench under the 
dingy, stunted trees, he wiped off the sweat which was begin- 
ning to run into his eyes. He felt like shouting imprecations — 
anything to loosen the stranglehold lashing his heart with' 
steel! Heat was flooding down between the branches of the fig- 
trees. A white haze, spreading rapidly over the blue of the 
morning sky, made the air yet more stifling. Rieux lay 'back 
wearily on the bench. Gazing up at the ragged branches, the 
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shimmering sky, he slowly got back his breath and fought 
down his fatigue. 

He heard a voice behind him. 

‘Why was there that anger in your voice just now? What 
we'd been seeing was as unbearable to me as it was to you.’ 
Rieux turned towards Paneloux. 

‘I know. I’m sorry. But weariness is a kind of madness. And 
there are times when the only feeling I have is one of mad 
revolt.’ 

i understand,’ Paneloux said in a low voice. That sort of 
thing is revolting because it passes our human understanding. 
But perhaps we should love what wc cannot understand.’ 

Rieux straightened up slowly. He gazed at Paneloux, sum- 
moning to his gaze all the strength and fervour he could 
muster against his weariness. Then he shook his head. 

’No, Father. I’ve a very different idea of love. And until my 
dying day 1 shall refuse to love a scheme of tilings in which 
children are put to torture.’ 

' A shade of disquietude crossed the priest’s face. He was 
silent for a moment. Then, ‘Ah, doctor,’ he said sadly, Tve just 
realized what is meant by “grace”.’ 

Rieux had sunk back again on the bench. His lassitude had 
returned and from its depths he spoke, more gently. 

‘It’s something I haven't got; that I know. But I’d rather not 
discuss that with you. We’re working side by side for some- 
thing that unites us - beyond blasphemy and prayers. And it’s 
the only tiling that matters.’ 

Paneloux sat down beside Rieux. It was obvious that he was 
deeply moved. 

‘Yes, yes,’ he said, 'you, too, are working for man’s salva- 
tion.’ 

Rieux tried to smile. 

‘Salvation’s much too big a word for me. I don’t aim so high. 
I’m concerned with man’s health; and for me his health comes 
first.’ 

Paneloux seemed to hesitate. ‘Doctor . . .’ he began, then fell 
silent. Down his face, too, sweat was trickling. Murmuring, 
‘Good-bye for the present,’ he rose. His eyes were moist. When 
he turned to go, Rieux, who had seemed lost in thought, sud- 
denly rose and took a step towards him. 



'Again, please forgive me. I can promise there won’t be an- 
other outburst of that kind.’ 

Paneloux field out his hand, saying regretfully : 

‘And yet - 1 haven't convinced you ! ’ 

‘What does it matter? What I hate is death and disease - as 
you well know. And whether you wish it or not, we’re allies, 
facing them and fighting them together.’ Rieux was still hold- 
ing Paneloux’s hand. ‘So you see’ - but he refrained from meet- 
ing the priest’s eyes - ‘God Himself can’t part us now.’ 
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Since joining Rieux’s band of workers Paneloux had spent his 
entire time in hospitals and places where he came in contact 
with plague. He had elected for the place amongst his fellow- 
workers that he judged incumbent on him - in the forefront 
of the fight. And constantly since then he had rubbed shoul- 
ders with death. Though theoretically immunized by periodical 
inoculations, he was well aware that at any moment death 
might claim him too, and he had given thought to this. Out- 
wardly he had lost nothing of his serenity. But, from the day 
on which he saw a child die, something seemed to change in 
him. And his face bore traces of the rising tension of his 
thoughts. When one day he told Ricux with a smile that he 
was working on a short essay entitled Is a Vriest Justified in 
Consulting a Doctor? Rieux had gathered that something 
graver lay behind the question than the priest’s tone seemed to 
imply. On the doctor’s saying he would greatly like to have a 
look at the essay, Paneloux informed him that he would shortly 
be preaching at a Mass for men, and his sermon would convey 
some at least of his considered opinions on the question. 

‘I hope you’ll come, doctor. The subject will interest you.’ 

A high wind was blowing on the day Father Paneloux 
preached his second sermon. The congregation, it must be ad- 
mitted, was sparser than on the first occasion; partly because 
this kind of performance had lost its novelty for our towns- 
folk. Indeed, considering the abnormal conditions they were 
up against, the very word ‘novelty’ had lost all meaning. 
Moreover, most people, assuming they had not altogether 
abandoned religious observances, or did not combine them 
naively with a thoroughly immoral way of living, had re- 
placed normal religious practice by more or less extravagant 
superstitions. Thus they were readier to wear prophylactic 
medals of St Roch than to go to Mass. 

An illustration may be found in the remarkable interest 
shown in prophecies of all descriptions. True, in the spring, 
when the epidemic was expected to end abruptly at any 
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moment, no one troubled to take' another’s opinion as to its 
probable duration; since everyone had persuaded himself that 
it would have none. But as the days went by, a fear grew up 
that the calamity might last indefinitely, and theta the ending 
ol the plague became tlie target of all hopes. As a result copies 
of predictions attributed to soothsayers or saints of the Catho- 
lic Church circulated freely from hand to hand. The local 
printing firms were quick to realize the profit to be made by 
pandering to this new craze and printed large numbers of the 
prophecies that had been going round in manuscript. Finding 
that the public appetite for this type of literature was still un- 
sated, they had researches made in the municipal libraries for 
all the mental pabulum of the kind available in old chronicles, 
memoirs, and the like. And when this source ran dry, they com- 
missioned journalists to write up forecasts and, in this respect 
at least, the journalists proved themselves equal to their proto- 
types of earlier ages. 

Some of these prophetic writings were actually serialized in 
our newspapers and read with as much avidity as the love- 
stories which had occupied these columns in the piping times 
of health. Some predictions were based on far-fetched arith- 
metical calculations, involving the figures of the year, the total 
of deaths, and the number of months the plague had so far 
lasted. Others made comparisons with the great pestilences of 
former times, drew parallels (which the forecasters called 
’constants’), and claimed to deduce conclusions bearing on, the 
present calamity. But our most popular prophets were un- 
doubtedly those who in an apocalyptic jargon had announced 
sequences of events, any one of which might be construed as 
applicable to the present state of affairs, and was abstruse 
enough to admit of almost any interpretation. Thus Nostra- 
damus and St Odilia were consulted daily, and always with 
happy results. Indeed the one thing these prophecies had in 
common was that, ultimately, all were reassuring. Unfortun- 
ately, though, the plague was not. 

Thus superstition had usurped the place of religion in the life 
of our town, and this is why the church in which Paneloux 
preached his sermon was only three-quarters full. That even- 
ing, when Rieux arrived, the wind was pouring in great gusts 
through the swing-doors and filling the aisles with sudden' 
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draughts. And it was in a cold, silent church, surrounded by a 
congregation of men exclusively, that Rieux watched the 
Father clinib into the pulpit. He spoke in a gentler, more 
thoughtful tone than on the previous occasion, and several 
times was noticed to be stumbling over his words. A yet more 
noteworthy change was that instead of saying ‘You’ he now 
said ‘We’. 

However, his voice grew gradually firmer ns he proceeded. 
He started by recalling that for many a long month plague had 
been in our midst, and we now knew it better, after having 
seen if often and often seated at our tables or at the bedsides 
of those we loved. We had seen it walking at our side, or wait- 
ing for our coming at the places where we worked. Thus we 
were now, perhaps, better able to comprehend what it was tell- 
ing us unceasingly; a message to which, in the first shock of 
the visitation, we might not have listened with due heed. What 
he. Father Paneloux, had said in his first sermon still held good 
- such, anyhow, was his belief. And yet, perhaps, as may befall 
any one of us (here he struck his breast) his words and thoughts 
had lacked in charity. However this might be, one thing was 
not to be gainsaid; a fact which always, under all circum- 
stances, we should bear in mind. Appearances notwithstand- 
ing, all trials, however cruel, worked together for good to the 
Christian. And, indeed, what a Christian should always seek in 
his hour of trial was to discern that good, in what it consisted 
and how best he could turn it to account. 

At this stage the people near Rieux seemed to settle in 
against the arm-rests of their pews, and make themselves as 
comfortable as they could. One of the big padded entrance 
doors was softly thudding in the wind, and someone got up to 
secure it. As a result, Rieux’s attention wandered and he did 
not follow well what Paneloux now went on to say. Appar- 
ently it came to this; we might try to explain the phenomenon 
of the plague, but, above all, should learn what it had to teach 
us. Rieux gathered that, to the Father’s thinking, there was 
really nothing to explain. 

His interest quickened when, in a more emphatic tone, the 
preacher said that there were some things we could grasp as 
touching God, and others we could not. There was no doubt 
as to the existence of Good and Evil and, as a rule, it was easy 
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to see the difference between them. The difficulty began when 
we looked into the nature of Evil, and amongst things evil he 
included human suffering. Thus we had apparently needful 
pain, and apparently needless pain; we had Don Juan -cast into 
hell, and a child's death. For while it is right that a libertine 
should be struck down, we see no reason for a child's suffer- 
ing. And, truth to tell, nothing was more important on earth 
than a child’s suffering, the horror it inspires in us, and the 
reasons we must find to account for it. In other manifestations 
of life God made things easy for us and, thus far, our religion 
had no merit. But, in this respect. He put us, so to speak, with 
our backs to the wall. Indeed we all were up against the wall 
that plague had built around us, and in its lethal shadow we 
must work out our salvation. He, Father Paneloux, refused to 
have recourse to simple devices enabling him to scale that 
wall. Thus he might easily have assured them that the child’s 
sufferings would be compensated for by an eternity of bliss 
awaiting him. But how could he give that assurance when, to 
tell the truth, he knew nothing about it? For who would dare 
to assert that eternal happiness can compensate for a single 
moment’s human suffering? He who asserted that would not 
be a true Christian, a follower of the Master who knew all the 
pangs of suffering in his body and his soul. No, he. Father 
Paneloux, would keep faith with that great symbol of all 
suffering, the tortured body on the Cross; he would stand fast, 
his back to the wall, and face honestly the terrible problem of 
a child’s agony. And he would boldly say to those who listened 
to his words to-day : 'My brothers, a time of testing has come 
for us all. We must believe everything or deny everything. 
And who, I ask, amongst you would dare to deny everything?’ 

It crossed Rieux’s mind that Father Paneloux was dallying 
with heresy in speaking thus, but he had no time to follow up 
the thought. The preacher was declaring vehemently that ‘this 
uncompromising duty laid on the Christian was at once his 
ruling virtue and his privilege’. He was well aware that certain 
minds, schooled to a more indulgent and conventional moral- ’ 
ity, might well be dismayed, not to say outraged, by the 
seemingly excessive standard of Christian virtue about which 
he was going to speak. But religion in a time of plague could 
not be the religion of every day. While God might accept and 
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even 'desire that the soul should take its ease and rejoice in 
happier times, jn periods of extreme calamity He laid extreme 
demands on it. Thus to-day God had vouchsafed to His crea- 
tures an ordeal such that they must acquire and practise the 
greatest of all virtues : that of the All or Nothing. 

Many centuries previously a profane writer had claimed to 
reveal a secret of the Church by declaring that Purgatory did 
not exist. He wished to convey that there could be no half 
measures, there was only the alternative between Heaven and 
Hell; you were either saved or damned. That, according to 
Paneloux, was a heresy that could spring only from a blind, 
disordered soul. Nevertheless, there may well have been 
periods of history when Purgatory could not be hoped for; 
periods when it was impossible to speak of venial sin. Every 
sin was deadly, and any indifference criminal. It was All or it 
was Nothing. 

The preacher paused, and Rieux heard more clearly the 
whistling of the wind outside; judging by the sounds that 
came in below the closed doors, it had risen to storm-pitch. 
Then he heard Father Paneloux’s voice again. He was saying 
that the total acceptance of which he had been speaking was 
not to be taken in the limited sense usually given to the words; 
he was not thinking of mere resignation or even of that harder 
virtue, humility. It involved humiliation, but a humiliation to 
which the person humiliated gave full assent. True, the agony 
of a child was humiliating to the heart and to the mind. But 
that was why we had to come to terms with it. And that, 
too, was why - and here Paneloux assured those present 
that it was not easy to say what he was about to say - since it 
was God's will, we, too, should will it. Thus and thus only the 
Christian could face the problem squarely and, scorning sub- 
terfuge, pierce to the heart of the supreme issue, the essential 
choice. And his choice would be to believe everything, so as 
■ not to be forced into denying everything. Like those worthy 
women who, after learning that buboes were the natural issues 
•through which the body cast out infection, went to their 
church and prayed, ‘Please, God, give him buboes,’ thus the 
Christian should yield himself wholly to the divine will, even 
though it passed his understanding. It was wrong to say, ‘This 
I understand, but that I cannot accept’; we must go straight to 
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the heart of that which is unacceptable, precisely because it is 
thus that we are constrained to make our choice. The suffer- 
ings of children were our bread of affliction, but without this 
bread our souls would die of spiritual hunger. 

The shuffling sounds which usually followed the moment 
when the preacher paused were beginning to make themselves 
heard when, unexpectedly, he raised his voice, making as if to 
put himself in his hearers’ place and were asking what then was 
the proper course to follow. He'made no doubt that the ugly 
word ‘fatalism’ would be applied to what he said. Well, he 
would not boggle at the word, provided he were allowed to 
qualify it with the adjective ‘active’. Needless to say, there was 
no question of imitating the Abyssinian Christians of whom he 
had spoken previously. Nor should one even think of acting 
like those Persians who, in time of plague, threw their infected 
garments on the Christian sanitary workers, and loudly called 
on heaven to give the plague to these infidels who were trying 
to avert a pestilence sent by God. But, on the other hand, it 
would be no less wrong to imitate the monks at Cairo who, 
when plague was raging in the town, distributed the Host with 
pincers at the Mass, so as to avoid contact with wet, warm 
mouths in which infection might be latent. The plague-stricken 
Persians and the monks were equally at fault. For the former a 
child’s agony did not count; with the latter on the contrary 
the natural dread of suffering ranked highest in their conduct. 

In both cases the real problem had been shirked; they had 
closed their ears to God’s voice. 

But, Paneloux continued, there were other precedents of 
which he would now remind them. If the chronicles of the 
Black death at Marseille were to be trusted, only four of the 
eighty-one monks in the Mercy Monastery survived the epi- 
demic, and of these four three took to flight. Thus far the 
chronicler, and it was not his task to tell us more than the bare 
facts. But when he read that chronicle, Father Paneloux had 
found his thoughts fixed on that monk who stayed on by him- 
self, despite the death of his seventy-seven companions, and, 
above all, despite the example of his three brothers who had 
fled. And, bringing down his fist on the edge of the pulpit, 
Father Paneloux cried in a ringing voice : ’My brothers, each 
one of us must be the one who stays ! ’ 
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There was no question of not taking precautions or failing 
to comply with the orders wisely promulgated for the public 
weal in the disorders of a pestilence. Nor should we listen to 
certain moralists who told us to sink on our knees and give up 
the struggle. No, we should go forward, groping our way 
through the darkness, stumbling perhaps at whiles, and try to 
do what good lay in our power. As for the rest, we must hold 
fast, trusting in the divine goodness, even as to the deaths of 
little children, and not seeking personal respite. 

• At this point Father Paneloux evoked the august figure of 
Bishop Belzunce during the Marseille plague. He reminded his 
hearers how, towards the close of the epidemic, the Bishop, 
having done all that it behoved him, shut himself up in his 
palace, behind high walis, after laying in a stock of food and 
drink. With a sudden revulsion of feeling, such as often comes 
in times of extreme tribulation, the inhabitants of Marseille, 
who had idolized him hitherto, now turned against him, piled up 
corpses round his house in order to infect it, and even flung 
bodies over the walls to make sure of his death. Thus in a 
moment of weakness the Bishop had proposed to isolate him- 
self from the outside world - and lo and behold, corpses rained 
down on his head! This had a lesson for us all; we must con- 
vince ourselves that there is no island of escape in time of 
plague. No, there was no middle course. We must accept the 
dilemma; and choose either to hate God or to love God. And 
who would dare to choose to hate Him ? 

'My brothers,’ - the preacher’s tone showed he was nearing 
the conclusion of his sermon - ‘the love of God is a hard love. 
It demands total self-surrender, disdain of our human per- 
sonality". And yet it alone can reconcile us to suffering and the 
deaths of children, it alone can justify them, since we cannot 
understand them, and we can only make God’s will ours. That 
is the hard lesson I would share with you to-day. That is the 
faith, cruel in men’s eyes, and crucial in God’s, which we must 
ever strive to compass. We must aspire beyond ourselves to- 
wards that high and fearful vision. And on that lofty plane all 
will fall into place, all discords be resolved, and truth flash 
forth from the dark cloud of seeming injustice. Thus in some 
churches of the south of France plague victims have lain 
sleeping many a century under the flagstones of the chancel, 
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and priests now. speak above their tombs, and the divine mes- 
sage they bring to men rises from the charnel, to which, never- 
theless, children have contributed their share.’ 

When Rieux was preparing to leave the church a violent 
gust swept up the nave through the half-open doors and buf- 
feted the faces of the departing congregation. It brought with 
it a smell of rain, a tang of drenched pavements, warning them 
of the weather they would encounter outside. An old priest and 
a young deacon, who were walking immediately in front of 
Rieux, had much difficulty in keeping their headdress from 
blowing away. But this did not prevent the elder of the two 
from discussing the sermon they had heard. He paid tribute to 
the preacher’s eloquence, but the boldness of thought Paneloux 
had shown gave him pause. In his opinion the sermon had dis- 
played more uneasiness than real power, and at Paneloux's age 
a priest had no business to feel uneasy. The young deacon, his 
'head bowed to protect his face from the wind, replied that he 
saw much of the Father, had followed the evolution of his 
views, and believed his forthcoming pamphlet would be bolder • 
still; indeed it might well be refused the Imprimatur. 

’You don’t mean to say so ! What’s the main idea?’ 

They were now in the Cathedral Square and fot some 
moments the roar of the wind made it impossible for the 
younger man to speak. When there was a slight lull, he said 
briefly to his companion : 

That it’s illogical for a priest to call in a doctor.’ 

Tarrou, when told by Rieux what Paneloux had said, re- 
marked that he’d known a priest who had lost his faith during 
the war, as the result of seeing a young man’s face with both 
eyes destroyed. ’* 

‘Paneloux is right,’ Tarrou continued. ’When an innocent 
youth can have his eyes destroyed, a Christian should either 
lose his faith or consent to having his eyes destroyed. Pane- 
loux declines to lose his faith, and he will go through with it 
to the end. That’s what he meant to say.’ 

It may be that this remark of Tarrou’s throws some light on 
the regrettable events which followed, in the course of which 
tlie priest’s conduct seemed inexplicable to his friends. The 
reader will judge for himself. 

A few days after the sermon Paneloux had to move out of 
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his rooms. It was a time when many people were obliged to 
change their residence owing to the new conditions created by 
the plague. Thus Tarrou, when his hotel was requisitioned, had 
gone to live with Rieux, and now the Father had to vacate 
the lodgings provided for him by his Order and stay in the 
house of a pious old lady who had so far escaped the epidemic. 
During the process of house-moving Paneloux had been feel- 
ing more run down than ever, mentally as well as physically. 
And it was this that put him in the bad books of his hostess. 
One evening when she was enthusiastically vaunting the merits 
of St Odilia's prophecies, the priest betrayed a slight im- 
patience, due probably to fatigue. All his subsequent efforts to 
bring the good lady round to, anyhow, a state of benevolent 
neutrality came to nothing. He had made a bad impression 
and it went on rankling. So each night on his way to his bed- 
room, where almost all the furniture was dotted with crochet- 
covers, he had to contemplate the back of his hostess seated in 
her drawing-room and carr>' away with him a memory of the 
' sour ‘Good night. Father,’ she flung at him over her shoulder. 
It was on one such evening that he felt, like a flood bursting 
the dykes, the turbulent onrush in his wrists and temples of the 
fever latent in his blood for several days past. 

The only available account of what followed comes from the 
lips of the old lady. Next morning she rose early, as was her 
wont. After an hour or so, puzzled at not seeing the Father 
leave his room, she brought herself, not without some hesita- 
tion, to knock at his door. She found him still in bed after a 
sleepless night. He had difficulty in breathing and looked more 
flushed than usual. She had suggested most politely (as she put 
it) that *a doctor should be called in, but her suggestion had 
been brushed aside with a curtness that she described as ‘quite 
unmannerly’. So she had no alternative but to leave the room. 
Later in the morning the Father rang for the maid and sent a 
message asking if he could see her. He apologized for his lack 
of courtesy' and assured her that what he was suffering from 
could not be plague, as he had none of the symptoms; it was 
no more than a passing indisposition. The lady replied with 
dignity that her suggestion had not been prompted by any 
apprehension of that sort - she took no thought for her per- 
sonal security, which was in God’s hands - but that she felt a 
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certain measure of responsibility for the Father’s welfare while 
he was under her roof. When he said nothing, his hostess, wish- 
ing (according to her account) to do her duty by him, offered 
to send for her doctor. Father Paneloux told her not to trouble, 
adding some explanations which seemed to the old lady inco- 
herent, not to say nonsensical. The only tiling she gathered, 
and it was precisely this that appeared to her so incompre- 
hensible, was that the Father refused to hear of a doctor’s visit 
because it was against his" principles. Her impression was that 
her guest’s mind had been unhinged by fever, and she confined 
herself to bringing him a cup of tea. 

Resolutely mindful of the obligations imposed on her by the 
situation, she visited the invalid regularly every two hours. 
What struck her most about him was his restlessness, which 
continued throughout the day. He would throw off the blank- 
ets, then pull them back, and he kept running his hand over 
his forehead which was glistening with sweat. Every now and 
then he sat up in bed and tried to clear his throat with a thick, 
grating cough, which sounded almost like retching. At these 
moments he seemed to be vainly struggling to force up from 
his lungs a clot of some semi-solid substance that was choking 
him. After each unavailing effort, he sank back, utterly ex- 
hausted, on the pillow. Then he would raise himself again a 
little and stare straight in front of him with a fixity even more 
dismaying than the paroxysms which had preceded it. Even 
now the old lady was reluctant to annoy her guest by calling 
in the doctor. After all, it might be no more than an attack of 
fever, spectacular as were its manifestations. 

However, in the afternoon she made another attempt to talk 
to the priest, but she could get out of him no more than a few 
rambling phrases. She renewed her proposal to call in the 
doctor. Whereat Paneloux sat up and in a stifled voice em- 
phatically declined to see a doctor. Under these circumstances 
it seemed best to the old lady to wait till the following, morn- 
ing; if the Father’s condition showed no more improvement she 
would ring up the number announced ten times daily on the 
Wireless by the Ransdoc Information Bureau. Still conscious of 
her obligations, she resolved to visit the invalid from time to 
time in the course of the night, and give him any attention he 
might need. But, after bringing him a decoction of herbal tea 
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at about eleven, she felt so tired that she decided to lie down 
on a sofa for half an hour or so. Only at daybreak did she wake 
up and then her first act was to go to the priest’s room. 

ather Paneioux was lying quite still; his face had lost its 
deep flush of the previous day and had now a deathly pallor, 
all the more impressive because the cheeks had kept their full- 
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of the crucifix. However, his case continued doubtful, and 
Rieux’ could not feel sure how to diagnose it. For several 
weeks, indeed, the disease had seemed to make a point of con- 
founding diagnoses. In the case of Paneloux, what followed 
was to show that this uncertainty had no consequence. 

His temperature rose. Throughout the day the cough grew 
louder, racking the enfeebled body. At last, at nightfall. Father 
Paneloux brought up the clot of matter that was choking him; 
it was red. Even at the height of his fever Paneloux’s eyes kept 
their blank serenity and when, next morning, he was found 
dead, his body drooping over the bedside, they betrayed noth- 
ing. Against his name the index-card recorded : ‘Doubtful case’. 
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All Souls Day that year was very different from what it 
had been in former years. True, the weather was seasonable; 
there had been a sudden change, and the great heat had given 
place to mild autumnal air. As in other years a cool wind 
blew all day, and big clouds raced from one horizon to the 
other, trailing shadows over the houses upon which fell again, 
when they had passed, the pale gold light of a November sky. 

The first waterproofs made their appearance. Indeed, one 
was struck by the number of glossy, rubberized garments to be 
seen. The reason was that our newspapers had informed us 
at tv o hundred years previously, during the great pestilences 
of southern Europe, the doctors wore oiled clothing as a safe- 
guard against infection. The shops had seized this opportunity 
o unloading their stock of out-of-fashion waterproofs, which 
their purchasers fondly hoped would guarantee immunity from 
germs’. 


But these familiar aspects of All Souls’ Day could not make 
us forget that the cemeteries were left unvisited. In previous 
years the rather sickly smell of chrysanthemums had filled the 
rams, \\ 1 e long lines of women could be seen making pil- 
gnmage to the places where members of the family were 
buried, to lay flowers on the graves. This was the day when 
they made amends for the oblivion and dereliction in which 
t eir dead had slept for many a long month. But in the plague 
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more merrily in the crematorium. It is true that the actual 
number of deaths showed no increase. But it seemed that 
plague had settled in for good at its most virulent, and it took 
its daily toll of deaths with the punctual zeal of a good civil 
servant. Theoretically, and in the view of the authorities, this 
was a hopeful sign. The fact that the graph after its long rising 
curve had flattened out seemed to many. Dr Richard for ex- 
ample, reassuring. ‘The graph’s good to-day,’ he would remark, 
rubbing his hands. To his mind the disease had reached what 
he called high-water mark. Thereafter it could but ebb. He 
gave the credit of this to Dr Castel’s new serum which, indeed, 
had brought off some quite unlooked-for recoveries. While not 
dissenting, the old doctor reminded him that the future re- 
mained uncertain; history proved that epidemics have a way 
of recrudescing when least expected. The authorities, who had 
long been desirous of giving a fillip to the morale of the popu- 
lace, but had so far been prevented by the plague from doing 
so, now proposed to convene a meeting of the medical corps 
and ask for an announcement on the subject. Unfortunately, 
just before the meeting was due to take place. Dr Richard, too, 
was carried off by the plague, then precisely at ’high-water 
mark’. 

The effect of this regrettable event, which, sensational as it 
was, actually proved nothing, was to make our authorities 
swing back to pessimism as inconsequently as they had pre- 
viously indulged in optimism. As for Castel, he confined him- 
self to preparing his serums with the maximum of care. By 
this time no public place or building had escaped conversion 
into a hospital or quarantine camp, with the exception of the 
Prefect's offices, which were needed for administrative pur- 
poses and committee-meetings. In a general way, however, 
owing to the relative stability of the epidemic at this time, 
Rieux’s organizations were still able to cope with the situation. 
Though working constantly at high pressure, the doctors and 
their helpers were now forced to contemplate still greater 
efforts. Ail they had to do was to carry on automatically, so 
to speak, their all-but-superhumnn task. The pneumonic type 
of infection, cases of which had already been detected, was 
now spreading all over the town; one could almost believe • 
that the high winds were kindling and fanning its flames in 
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people's chests. The victims of pneumonic plague sttcctimkd 
much more quickly, after coughing up bloodstained sputum. 
This new form of the epidemic looker! like being more con- 
tagious ns well ns even more fntnl. However the opinions of 
experts had always been divided on this matter. For g renter 
safety nil sanitary workers wore masks of sterilized three-ply 
muslin. On the face of it, the disease should have extended its 
ravages. But, the eases of bubonic plague showing a decrease, 
the death-rate remained constant. 

Meanwhile the authorities had another cause for anxiety in 
the difficulty of maintaining the food-supply. Profiteers were 
taking a hand and purveying at enormous prices essential 
foodstuffs not available in the shops. The result was that poor 
families were in great straits, while the rich went short of 
practically nothing. Thus, whereas plague by its impartial mini- 
strations should have promoted equality amongst our towns- 
folk, it now had the opposite effect and. thanks to the habitual 
conflict of cupidities, exacerbated tire sense of injustice rank- 
ling in men’s hearts. They were assured, of course, of the in-, 
errablc equality of death - but nobody wanted that kind of 
equality. Poor people who were feeling the pinch thought still 
more nostalgically of towns and villages in the near-by coun- 
tryside. where bread was cheap and life without restrictions. 
Indeed, they had a natural if illogical feeling that they should 
have been permitted to move out to these happier places. The 
feeling was embodied in a slogan shouted in the streets and 
chalked up on walls: 'Bread - or fresh air!’ This half-ironical 
battle-cry was the signal for some demonstrations which, 
though easily repressed, made everyone aware that an ugly 
mood was developing amongst us. 

The newspapers, needless to say, complied with the instruc- 
tions given them: optimism at all costs. If one was to believe 
what one read in them, our populace was giving *a fine ex- 
ample of courage and composure’. But in a town thrown back 
upon itself, in which nothing could be kept secret, no one had 
illusions about the ’example’ given by the public. To form a 
correct idea about the courage and composure talked about by 
our journalists you had only to visit one of the quarantine 
depots or isolation camps established by our authorities. As it 
so happens, the narrator, being fully occupied elsewhere, had 
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no occasion to visit any of them, and must fait back on Tarrou’s 
Diary for a description of the conditions in these places. 

Tarrou gives an account of a visit he made, accompanied by 
Rambert, to the camp located in the Municipal Sports Ground. 
The Sports Ground lies on the outskirts of the town, between 
a street along which runs a tram line and a stretch of waste 
land extending to the extreme edge of the plateau on which 
Oran is built. It was already surrounded by high concrete walls 
and all that was needed to make escape practically impossible 
was to post sentries at the four entrance-gates. The walls 
served another purpose; they screened the unfortunates in 
quarantine from the view of people on the road. Against this 
advantage may be set the fact that the inmates could- hear all 
day - though they could not see them - the passing trams, and 
recognize by the increased volume of sound coming from the 
road the hours when people had knocked off work or were 
going to it. And this brought home to them that the life from 
which they were debarred was going on as before, within a 
few yards of them, and that those high walls parted two worlds 
as alien to each other as two different planets. 

Tarrou and Rambert chose a Sunday afternoon for their visit 
to the Sports Ground. They were accompanied by Gonzales, 
the football-player, with whom Rambert had kept in contact, 
and who had let himself be persuaded into undertaking, in 
rotation with others, the surveillance of the camp. This visit 
was to enable Rambert to introduce Gonzales to the Camp 
Commandant. When they met that afternoon Gonzales’ ■ first 
remark was that this was exactly the time when, before the 
plague, he used to start getting into his football togs. Now that 
the playing-fields had been requisitioned, all that was of the 
past, and Gonzales was feeling - and showed it - at a loose end. 
This was one of the reasons why he had accepted the post pro- 
posed by Rambert, but he made it a condition that he was to 
be on duty during week-ends only. 

The sky was overcast and, glancing up at it, Gonzales ob- 
served regretfully that a day like this, neither too hot nor 
rainy, would have been perfect for a match. And then he fell 
to conjuring up, as best he could, the once familiar smell of 
embrocation in the dressing-rooms, the stands crowded with 
people, the coloured shirts of the players, showing up brightly 
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against the tawny soil, the half-time lemons or bottled lemon- 
ade that titillated parched throats with a thousand refreshing 
pin-pricks. Tarrou also records how on the way, as they 
walked the shabby outer streets, the footballer gave kicks to 
all the small loose stones. His object was to shoot them into 
the vent-holes of the gutters, and whenever he did this, he 
would shout ‘Bravo! Goal!’ When he had finished his cigarette 
he spat the stub in front of him and tried to catch it on his toe 
before it touched the ground. Some children were playing near 
, tbe Sports Ground, and when one of them sent a ball towards 
the three men, Gonzales went out of his way to ‘return’ it 
neatly. 

On entering the ground they found the stands full of people. 
The playing-field was dotted with tents inside which one had 
glimpses of bedding and bundles of clothes or rugs. The stands 
had been kept open for the use of the internees in hot or rainy 
weather. But it was a rule of the camp that everyone must be 
m his tent at sunset. Shower-baths had been installed under the 
stands, and what used to be the players’ dressing-rooms con- 
verted into offices and infirmaries. The majority of the inmates 
of the camp were sitting about on the stands. Some, however, 
were strolling on the touchlines, and a few, squatting at the 
entrances of their tents, were listlessly contemplating the scene 
around them. In the stands, many of those slumped" on the 
wooden tiers had a look of vague expectancy. 

‘What do they do with themselves all day?’ Tarrou asked 
.Rambert. 

‘Nothing.’ 

Almost all, indeed, had empty hands and idly dangling arms. 

not er curious thing about this multitude of derelicts was its 
silence. 


W hen they first came there was such a din you couldn’t 
hear yourself speak-,’ Rambert said. ‘But as the days went by 
they grew quieter and quieter.’ 

T y,sP n 0 tC f. ^ arrou fP ves what to his mind would explain 
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play the part of sympathetic listener. So they had no choice 
but to hold their peace and nurse their mistrust of everything 
and everyone. One had, indeed, a feeling that suspicion was 
falling, dew-like, from the greyly shining sky over the brick- 
red camp. 

Yes, there was suspicion in the eyes of all. Obviously, they 
were thinking, there must be some good reason for the isola- 
tion inflicted on them, and they had the air of people who are 
puzzling over their problem and are afraid. Everyone Tarrou 
set eyes on had that vacant gaze, and was visibly suffering 
from the complete break with all that life had meant to him. 
And since they could not be thinking of their death all the 
time, they thought of nothing. They were on holiday. ‘But 
worst of all,’ Tarrou writes, ‘is that they’re forgotten, and they 
know it. Their friends have forgotten them because they have 
other things to think about, naturally enough. And those they 
love have forgotten them because all their energies are de- 
voted to making schemes and taking steps to get them out of 
the camp. And by dint of always thinking about these 
schemes and steps, they have ceased thinking about those 
whose release they’re trying to secure. And that, too, is natural 
enough. In fact, it comes to this : nobody is capable of really 
thinking about anyone, even in the worst calamity. For really 
to think about someone means thinking about that person 
every minute of the day, without letting one’s thoughts be 
diverted by anything; by meals, by a fly that settles on one’s 
cheek, by household duties, or by a sudden itch somewhere. 
But there are always flies and itches. That’s why life is diffi- 
cult to live. And these people know it only too well.’ 

The Camp President came up; a gentleman named Othon, 
he said, would like to see them. Leaving Gonzales in the office, 
he led the others to a corner of the grandstand, where they 
saw M. Othon sitting by himself. He rose as they approached. 
The magistrate was dressed exactly as in the past and still wore 
a stiff collar. The only changes Tarrou noted were that the 
tufts of hair over his temples were not brushed back and that 
one of his shoelaces was undone. M. Othon appeared very tired 
and not once did he look his visitors in the face. He said he was 
glad to see them and requested them to thank Dr Rieux for all 
he had done. 
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Some moments of silence ensued, then with an cifort the 
magistrate spoke again. 

‘I hope Jacques did not suffer too much.' 

This was the First time Tarrou heard him utter ills son’s 
name, and he realized that something had changed. Hie sun 
was setting and. flooding through a rift in the clouds, the level 
rays raked the stands, tingeing their faces with a yellow glow. 
'No,' Tarrou said. 'No, 1 couldn’t really say he suffered.' 
When they took their leave, the magistrate was still gazing 
towards the light. 

They called in at the office to say good-bye to Gonzales, 
whom they found studying the duty roster. The footballer was 
laughing when lie shook hands with them. 

'Anyhow, I’m back in the good old dressing-room,' he 
chuckled. 'That’s something to go on with.’ 

Soon after, when the Camp President was seeing Tarrou 
and Rambert out, they heard a crackling noise coming from 
the stands. A moment later the loud-speakers, which in happier 
times served to announce the results of matches or to intro- 
duce the teams, informed the inmates of the camp that they 
were to go back to their tents for the evening meal. Slowly 
everyone filed off the stands and shuffled towards the tents. 
After all were under canvas two small electric trucks, of the 
kind used for transporting luggage on railway platforms, began 
to wend their way between the tents. While the occupants 
held forth their arms, two ladles plunged into the two big 
cauldrons on each truck, and neatly tipped their contents into 
the waiting dixies. Then the truck moved on to the next tent. 

. ‘Very efficient,’ Tarrou remarked. 

The Camp President beamed, as he shook hands. 

‘Yes, isn’t it? We're great believers in efficiency in this camp.’ 
Dusk was falling. The sky had cleared and the camp was 
bathed in cool, soft light. Through the hush of evening came 
a faint tinkle of spoons and plates. Above the tents bats were 
circling, vanishing abruptly into the darkness. A tramcar 
squealed, on the points outside the walls. 

‘Poor Monsieur Othonl’ Tarrou murmured as the gate closed 
behind them. ‘One would like to do something, to help him. 
But how can you help a judge?’ 
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There were other camps of much the same kind in the town, 
but the narrator, for lack of first-hand information and in 
deference to veracity, has nothing to add about them. This 
much, however, he can say : the mere existence of these camps, 
the smell of crowded humanity coming from them, the baying 
of their loud-speakers in the dusk, the air of mystery that clung 
about them, and the dread these forbidden places inspired told 
seriously on our fellow-citizens' morale and added to the 
general nervousness and apprehension. Breaches of the peace 
and minor riots became more frequent. 

As November drew to a close the mornings turned much 
colder. Heavy downpours had scoured the streets and washed 
the sky clean of clouds. In the mornings a weak sunlight 
bathed the town in a cold, sparkling sheen. The air warmed up, 
however, as night approached. It was such a night that Tarrou 
chose for telling something of himself to Rieux. 

After a particularly tiring day, Tarrou proposed to the doctor 
that they should go together for the evening visit to Rieux’s 
old asthma patient. There was a soft glow above the housetops 
in the Old Town and a light breeze fanned their faces at the 
street-crossings. Coming from the silent streets, they found the 
old man’s loquacity rather irksome at first. He launched into a 
long harangue to the effect that ‘some folks were getting fed 
up’, that it was always the same people had all the jam, arid 
things couldn’t go on like that indefinitely, one day there’d be 
- he rubbed his hands - ‘a fine old dust-up’. He continued ex- 
patiating on this theme all the time the doctor was attending 
to him. 

They heard footsteps overhead., Noticing Tarrou’s upward 
glance, the old woman explained that it was the girls from 
next door walking on the terrace. She added that onp had a 
lovely view up there, and that as the terraces in this part of 
the town often joined up with the next one on one side, the 
women could visit their neighbours without hating to go into 
the street. 
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‘Why not go up and have a look?’ the old man suggested. 
‘You'll get a breath of nice fresh air.’ 

They found nobody on the terrace; only three empty chairs. 
On one side, as far as the eye could reach, was a row of terraces, 
the most remote of which abutted on a dark, rugged mass 
which they recognized as the hill nearest the town. On the 
other side, spanning some streets and the unseen harbour, their 
gaze came to rest on the horizon, where sea and sky merged in 
a dim, vibrant greyness. Beyond a black patch which they 
knew to be the clifTs, a sudden glow, whose source they could 
not see, sprang up at regular intervals; the light at the en- 
trance of the fairway was still functioning for the benefit of 
ships that, passing Oran’s unused harbour, went on to other 
ports along the coast In a sky swept crystal-clear by the night 
wind, the stars showed like silver flakes, tarnished now and 
again by the yellow gleam of the revolving light. Perfumes of 
spice and warm stone were wafted on the breeze. Everything 
was very still. 

‘A pleasant spot.’ said Rieux, as he lowered himself into a 
chair. ‘You’d think that plague had never found its way up 
here.’ 

Tarrou was gazing seawards, his back to the doctor. 

’Yes,’ he replied, after a moment’s silence. 'It’s good to be 
here.’ 

Then, settling into the chair beside Rieux, he fixed his eyes 
on his face. Three times the glow spread up the sky and died 
away. A faint clatter of crockery rose from a room giving on 
the street below. A door banged somewhere in the house. 

‘Rieux,’ Tarrou said in a quite ordinary' tone, ‘do you realize 
that you’ve never tried to find out anything about me - the 
man 1 am? Can I regard you as a friend?’ 

‘Yes. Of course we’re friends; only, so far we haven’t had 
much time to show it.’ 

‘Good That gives me confidence. Suppose We now take an 
hour off - for friendship ? ’ 

Rieux smiled by way of answer. 

' ‘Well . . . Here goes ! ’ 

There was a long faint hiss some streets off, the sound of a 
car speeding on the wet roadway. It died away; then some 
vague shouts a long way off broke the stillness again. Then, 
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like a dense veil slowly falling from the starry sky on the two 
men, silence returned. Tarrou had moved and now was sitting 
on the parapet, facing Rieux, who was slumped back in his 
chair. All that could be seen of him was a dark, bulky form 
outlined against the glimmering sky. He had much to tell; 
what follows gives it more or less in his own words. 

To make things simpler, Rieux, let me begin by saying I had 
plague already, long before I came to this town and encountered 
it hpre. Which is tantamount to saying I’m like everybody 
else. Only there are some people who don’t know it, or feel at 
ease in that condition; others know, and want to get out of it. 
Personally, I’ve always wanted to get out of it. 

'When I was young 1 lived with the idea of my innocence; 
that is to say, with no idea at all. I’m not the self-tormenting 
kind of person, and I made a suitable start in life. I brought off 
everything I set my hand to, 1 moved at ease in the field of the 
intellect, I got on excellently with women and, if I had occa- 
sional qualms, they passed as lightly as they came. Then one 
day I started thinking. And now . . . 

‘I should tell you I wasn’t poor in my young days, as ydu 
were. My father had an important post - he was Director of 
Public Prosecutions; but to look at him, you’d never have 
guessed it, he appeared, and was, a kindly, good-natured man. 
My mother was a simple, rather shy woman, and I’ve always 
loved her greatly; but I’d rather not talk about her. My father 
was always very kind to me, and 1 even think he tried to 
understand me. He wasn't a model husband, I know that now, 
but I can’t say it shocks me particularly. Even in his infidelities 
he behaved as one could count on his behaving and never gave 
rise to scandal. In short, he wasn't at all original and, now he’s 
dead, I realize that, while no plaster saint, he was a very decent 
man as men go. He kept the middle way, that’s all : he was the 
type of man for whom one has an affection of the mild but 
steady order - which is the kind that wears best. 

’My father had one peculiarity; the big Railway Directory 
was his bedside book. Not that he often took a train; almost his 
only journeys were to Brittany, where he had a small country 
house to which we went every summer. But he was a walking 
time-table; he could tell you the exact times of departure and 
arrival of the Paris-Berlin expresses; how to get from Lyon to 
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Warsaw, which trains to take and at what hours; the precise 
distance between any two capital cities you might mention. 
Could you tell me, offhand, how to get from Briangon to 
Chamonix? Even a station-master would scratch his head, I 
should say. Well, my father had the answer pat. Almost every 
evening he enlarged his knowledge of the subject, and he 
prided himself on it. This hobby of his much amused me; I 
■would put complicated travel problems to him and check his 
answers afterwards by the Railway Directory. They were in- 
variably correct. My father and I got on together excellently, 
thanks largely to these railway games we played in the even- 
ings; I was exactly the audience he needed, attentive and 
appreciative. Personally I regarded this accomplishment of his 
as quite as admirable in its way as most accomplishments. 

‘But I’m letting my tongue run away with me, and attribut- 
ing too much importance to that worthy man, my father. 
Actually he played only an indirect role in the great change of 
heart about which I want to tell you. The most he did to me 
was to touch off a train of thoughts. When I was seventeen 
my father asked me to come to hear him speak in Court. There 
was a big case on at the Assizes, and probably he thought I’d 
see him to his best advantage. Also I suspect he hoped I’d be 
duly impressed by the pomp and ceremony of the Law, and 
encouraged to take up his profession. I could tell he was keen 
on my going, and the prospect of seeing a side of my father’s 
character so different from that we saw at home appealed to 
me. Those were absolutely the only reasons I had for going to 
the trial. What happened in a Court had always seemed to me 
as natural, as much in the order of things, as a military parade 
on the Fourteenth of July or a school Speech Day. My notions 
on the subject were purely abstract, and I’d never given it 
serious thought. 

‘The only picture I carried away with me of that day’s pro- 
ceedings was a picture of the criminal. I have little doubt he 
was guilty - of what crime is no great matter. That little man 
of about thirty, with sparse, sandy hair, seemed so eager to 
confess everything, so genuinely horrified at what he’d done 
and what was going to be done with him, that after a few 
minutes I had eyes for nothing and nobody else. He looked like 
a yellow owl scared blind by too much light. His tie was 
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slightly awry, he kept biting his nails, those of one hand only, 
his right. ... I needn’t go on, need I? You’ve understood - he 
was a living human being. 

‘As for me, it came on me suddenly, in a flash of understand- 
ing; until then I’d thought of him only under his common- 
place official designation, as "the defendant”. And though I 
can t say I quite forgot my father, something seemed to grip 
my vitals at that moment, and riveted all my attention on the 
little man in the dock. I hardly heard what was being said; I * 
only knew that they were set on killing that living man and an 
uprush of some elemental instinct, like a wave, had swept me 
to his side. And I did not really wake up until my father rose 
to address the Court. 

In his red gown he was another man, no longer genial o.r 
good-natured; his mouth spewed out long, turgid phrases like 
an endless stream of snakes. I realized he was clamouring for 
the prisoner’s death, telling the jury that they owed it to 
society to find him guilty; he went so far as to demand that 
■the man should have his head cut off. Not exactly in those 
words, I admit. “He must pay the supreme penalty,” was the 
formula. But the difference, really, was slight, and the result 
the same. He had the head he asked for. Only of course it 
Wasn t he who did the actual job. I, who saw the whole busi- 
ness through to its conclusion, felt a far closer, far more terri- 
fying intimacy with that wretched man than my father can 
ever have felt. Nevertheless, it fell to him, in the course of his 
duties, to be present at what’s politely termed the prisoner’s 
last moments - but what would be better called murder in 
its most despicable form. 

From that day on I couldn’t even see the Railway Directory 
without a shudder of disgust. I took a horrified interest in legal 
proceedings, death sentences, executions, and I realized with 
dismay that my father must have often witnessed those brutal 
murders - on the days when, as I’d noticed without guessing 
what it meant, he rose very early in the morning. I remem- 
bered he used to wind his alarm-clock on those occasions, to 
make sure. I didn’t dare to broach the subject with my mother, 
but I watched her now more closely and saw that their life in 
common had ceased to mean anything, she had abandoned 
hope. That helped me to "forgive her”, as I put it to myself at 
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the time. Later on, I learnt that there’d been nothing to forgive; 
she’d been quite poor until her marriage and poverty had 
taught her resignation. 

‘Probably you’re expecting me to tell you that I left home 
at once. No, 1 stayed on many months, nearly a year, in fact. 
Then one evening my father asked for the alarm-clock as he 
had to get up early. I couldn’t sleep that night. Next day, when 
.he'came home. I’d gone. 

To cut a long story short, I had a letter from my father, 
who had set inquiries on foot to find me, I went to see him, 
and, without explaining my reasons, told him quite calmly 
that I’d kill myself if he forced me to return. He wound up by 
letting me have my way - he was, as I’ve said, a kindly man 
at bottom - gave me a lecture on the silliness of wanting to 
"live my life” (that was how he accounted for my conduct 
and I didn’t undeceive him), and plenty of good advice. 1 could 
see he really felt it deeply and it was an effort for him to keep 
back his tears. Subsequently - but quite a long time after that - 
I formed a habit of visiting my mother periodically, and I 
always saw him on these occasions. 1 imagine these infrequent 
meetings satisfied my father. Personally, 1 hadn’t the least 
antipathy to him, only a little sadness of heart. When he died 
I had my mother come to live with me, and she’d still be with 
me if she were alive. 

‘I've had to dwell on my start in life, since for me it really 
was the start of . . . everything. I came to grips with poverty 
when I was eighteen, after an easy life till then. I tried all sorts 
of jobs, and I didn’t do too badly. But my real interest in life 
was the death penalty; I wanted to square accounts with that 
poor blind “owl” in the dock. So I became an agitator as they 
say. I didn’t want to be pestiferous, that’s all. To my mind the 
social order round me was based on the death-sentence, and by 
fighting the established order I’d be fighting against murder. 
That was my view, others had told me so, and I still think that 
this belief of mine was substantially true. I joined forces with 
a group of people I then liked, and indeed have never ceased 
to like. I spent many years in close co-operation with them, 
and there s not a country in Europe in whose struggles I 
haven’t played a part. But that’s another story. 

Needless to say, I knew that we, too, on occasion, passed 
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sentences of death. But I was told that these few deaths were 
inevitable for the building up of a new world in which murder 
would cease to be. That also was true up to a point - and 
maybe I'm not capable of standing fast where that order of 
dnths is concerned. Whatever the explanation, I hesitated. 
But then I remembered that miserable “owl” in the dock, and 
it enabled me to keep on. Until the day when I was present-at 
an execution - it was in Hungary - and exactly the same dazed ' 
horror that I’d experienced as a youngster made everything 
reel before my eyes. 

’Have you ever seen a man shot by a firing-squad? No , pi 
course not; the spectators are hand-picked and it’s like* a 
Private party, you need an invitation. The result is that you’ve 
gleaned your ideas about it from books and pictures. A post, a 
blindfolded man, some soldiers in the offing. But the real thing 
isn t a bit like that. Do you know that the firing-squad stands 
only a yard and a half from the condemned man? Do you 
know that if the victim took two steps forward his chest would 
touch the rifles? Do you know that, at this short range, the 
soldiers concentrate their fire on the region of the heart and 
their big bullets make a hole into which you could thrust your 
fist? No, you didn’t know all that; those are things that are 
never spoken of. For the plague-stricken their peace of mind 
is more important than a human life. Decent folks must be 
allowed to sleep easy o’ nights, mustn’t they? Really it would 
be shockingly bad taste to linger on such details, that’s com- 
mon knowledge. But personally I’ve' never been able to sleep 
well since then. The bad taste remained in my mouth and I’ve 
kept lingering on the details, brooding over them. 

And thus 1 came to understand that I, anyhow, had- had 
plague through all those long years in which, paradoxically 
enough. I’d believed with all my soul that I was fighting it. I 
learned that I had had an indirect hand in the deaths of thou- 
sands of people; that I’d even brought about their deaths by 
approving of acts and principles which could only end that 
way. Others did not seem embarrassed by such thoughts, or 
anyhow never voiced them of their own accord. But I was 
different; what I’d come to know stuck in my gorge. I was 
With them and yet I was alone. When I spoke of these matters 
they told me not to be so squeamish; I should remember what 
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great issues were at stake. And they advanced arguments, often 
quite impressive ones, to make me swallow what none the less 
I couldn’t bring myself to stomach. I replied that the most 
eminent of the plague-stricken, the men who wear red robes, 
also have excellent arguments to justify what they do, and 
once I admitted the arguments of necessity and force majeu re 
put forward by the less eminent, I couldn’t reject those of the 
eminent. To which they retorted that the surest way of play- 
ing the game of the red robes was to leave to them the mono- 
poly of the death penalty. My reply to this was that, if you 
gaye in once, there was no reason for not continuing to give in. 
It seems to me that history has borne me out; to-day there’s a 
sort of competition who will kill the most. They’re all mad- 
crazy over murder and they couldn’t stop killing men even if 
they wanted to. 

‘In any case, my concern was not with arguments. It was 
with the poor "owl”; with that foul procedure whereby dirty 
mouths stinking of plague told a fettered man that he was 
going to die, and scientifically arranged things so that he should 
die, after nights and nights of mental torture while he waited 
to be murdered in cold blood. My concern was with that hole, 
big as a fist, in a man’s chest. And I told myself that mean- 
while, so far anyhow as I was concerned, nothing in the world 
would induce me to accept any argument that justified such 
butcheries. Yes, I chose to be blindly obstinate, pending the 
day when I could see my way more clearly. 

Tm still of the same mind. For many years I’ve been 
ashamed, mortally ashamed, of having been, even with the 
best intentions, even at many removes, a murderer in my turn. 
As time went on I merely learned that even those who were 
better than the rest could not keep themselves nowadays from 
killing or letting others kill, because such is the logic by which 
they live; and that we can’t stir a finger in this world without 
the risk of bringing death to somebody. Yes, I’ve been ashamed 
ever since; I have realized that we all have plague, and I have 
lost my peace. And to-day I am still trying to find it; still try- 
ing to understand all those others and not to be the mortal 
enemy of anyone. I only know that one must do what one can 
to cease being plague-stricken, and that’s the only way in 
which we can hope for some peace or, failing that, a decent 
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death This, and only this, can bring relief to men and if not 
save them, at least do them the least harm possible and even 

truT with anyth’ ^ Why 1 reSolved t0 have 

truck with anything which, directly or indirectly for good 
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l’ R '£ UX ’ 1 can sa y 1 know the world inside out, as you may 
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n , ha . f aturai , 1S the micr °be. All the rest - health, integrity, 

P nty (if you like) - is a product of the human will, o/a 
igilance that must never falter. The good man, the man who 
ntec^ hardly anyone, is the man who has the fewest lapses of 
ttention And it needs tremendous will-power, a never-ending 
sion of the mind, to avoid such lapses. Yes, Rieux, it’s a 
‘trying business, being plague-stricken. But it’s still more 
wearying to refuse to be it. That’s why everybody in the world 
day looks so tired; everyone is more or less sick of plague, 
ut that is also why some of us, those who want to get the 
p ague out of their systems, feel such desperate weariness, a 
de anness from which nothing remains to set us free, except 


ending that release, I know I have no place in the world of 
to-day; once I’d definitely refused to kill, I doomed myself to 
an exile that can never end. I leave it to others to "make 
story . I know, too, that I’m not qualified to pass judgement 
on t ose others. There’s something lacking in my mental make- 
P,.an its lack prevents me from being a rational murderer, 
o it s a deficiency, not a superiority. But, as things are. I’m 
mg to be as I am; I’ve learnt modesty. All I maintain is 
at on this earth there are pestilences and there are victims, 
an it s up to us, so far as possible, not to join forces with the 
nsti ences. That may sound simple to the point of diildish- 
j^ 3 ’ * can t judge if it’s simple, but I know it’s true. You see, 
card such quantities of arguments, which very nearly 
ur ned my head, and turned other people’s heads enough to 
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make them approve of murder; and I’d come to realize that all 
our troubles spring from our failure to use plain, clean-cut 
language. So 5 resolved always to speak - and to act - quite 
clearly, as this was the only way of setting myself on the right 
track. That’s why I say there are pestilences and there are 
victims; no more than that. If, by making that statement, I, 
too, become a carrier of the plague-germ, at least I don’t do it 
wilfully. I try, in short, to be an innocent murderer. You see. 
I’ve no great ambitions. 

‘I grant we should add a third category: that of the true 
healers. But it’s a fact one doesn’t come across many of them, 
and anyhow it must be a hard vocation. That’s why I decided 
to take, in every predicament, the victim’s side - so as to 
reduce the damage done. Amongst them I can at least try to 
discover how one attains to the third category; in other words, 
to peace.’ 

Tarrou was swinging his leg, tapping the terrace lightly with 
his heel, as he concluded. After a short silence the doctor 
raised himself a little in his chair and asked if Tarrou had an 
idea of the path to follow for attaining peace. 

‘Yes,’ he replied. The path of sympathy.’ 

Two ambulances were clanging in the distance. The dispersed 
shouts they had been hearing off and on drew together on the 
outskirts of the town, near the stony hill, and presently there 
was a sound like a gun-shot. Then silence fell again. Rieux 
counted two flashes of the revolving light. The breeze fresh- 
ened and a gust coming from the sea filled the air for a moment 
with the smell of brine. And at the same time they clearly 
heard the low sound of waves lapping the foot of the cliffs. 

‘It comes to this,’ Tarrou said almost casually, 'what interests 
me is'learning how to become a saint.’ 

‘But you don’t believe in God.’ 

‘Exactly. Can one be a saint without God ? - that’s the prob- 
lem, in fact the only problem. I’m up against to-day.’ 

A sudden blaze sprang up above the place the shouts had 
come from and, stemming the wind-stream, a rumour of, many 
voices came to their ears. The blaze died down almost at once, 
leaving behind it only a dull red glow. Then in a break of the 
wind they distinctly heard some strident yells and the dis- 
charge of a gun, followed by the roar of an angry crowd. 
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Tarrou stood up and listened, but nothing more ' could be 
heard. 

‘Another skirmish at the gates, 1 suppose.’ 

‘Well, it’s over now,’ Rieux said. 

Tarrou said in a low voice that it was never over, and there 
would be more victims, because that was in the order of 
things. 

‘Perhaps/ the doctor answered. ‘But, you know, I feel more 
fellowship with the defeated than with saints. Heroism and 
sanctity don’t really appeal to me, I imagine. What interests 
me is - being a man.’ 

‘Yes, we’re both after the same thing, but I’m less ambitious.’ 

Rieux supposed Tarrou was jesting and turned to him with 
a smile. But, faintly lit by the dim radiance falling from the 
sky, the face he saw was sad and earnest. There was another 
gust of wind and Rieux felt it warm on his skin. Tarrou gave 
himself a little shake. 

‘Do you know,’ he said, ‘what we now should do for friend- 
ship’s sake?’ 

‘Anything you like, Tarrou.’ 

‘Go for a swim. It’s one of these harmless pleasures that 
even a saint-to-be can indulge in, don’t you agree?’ Rieux 
smiled again, and Tarrou continued: ‘Really it’s too damn 
silly living only in and for the plague. Of course a man should 
fight for the victims, but, if he ceases caring for anything out- 
side that, what’s the use of his fighting?’ 

‘Right/ Rieux said. ‘Let’s go.’ 

Some minutes later the car drew up at the harbour gates. 
The moon had risen and a milk-white radiance, dappled with 
shadows, lay around them. Behind them rose the town, tier on 
tier, and from it came warm, fetid breaths of air that urged 
them towards the sea. After showing their passes to a sentry, 
who inspected them minutely, they crossed some open ground 
littered with casks, and headed towards the jetty. The air here 
reeked of stale wine and fish. Just before they reached the jetty 
a smell of iodine and seaweed announced the nearness of the 
sea and they clearly heard the sound of waves breaking gently 
on the big stone blocks. Once they were on the jetty they saw 
the sea spread out before them, a gently heaving expanse of 
deep-piled velvet, supple and sleek as a creature of the wild. 
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They sat down on a boulder facing the open. Slowly the 
waters rose and sank, and with their tranquil breathing sud- 
den oily glints formed and flickered over the surface in a haze 
of broken lights. Before them the darkness stretched out into 
infinity. Rieux could feel under his hand the gnarled, weather- 
worn visage of the rocks, and a strange happiness possessed 
him. Turning to .Tarrou, he caught a glimpse on his friend's 
face of the same happiness, a happiness that forgot nothing, 
not even murder. 

They undressed, and Rieux dived in first. After the first shock 
of cold had passed and he came back to the surface the water 
seemed tepid. When he had taken a few strokes he found that 
the sea was warm that night with the warmth of autumn seas 
that borrow' from the shore the accumulated heat of the long 
days of summer. The movement of his feet left a foaming wake 
as he swam steadily ahead, and the water slipped along his 
arms to close in tightly on his legs. A loud splash told him that 
Tarrou had dived. Rieux lay on his back and stayed motionless, 
gazing up at the dome of sky lit by the stars and moon. He 
drew a deep breath. Then he heard a sound of beaten water, 
louder and louder, amazingly clear in the hollow silence of the 
night. Tarrou was coming up with him, he now could hear his 
breathing. 

Rieux turned and swam level with his friend, timing his 
stroke to his. But Tarrou was the stronger swimmer and Rieux 
had to put on speed to keep up with him. For some minutes 
they swam side by side, with the same zest, in the same 
rhythm, isolated from the world, at last free of the town and 
of the plague. Rieux w r as the first to stop and they swum back 
slowly, except at one point, where unexpectedly they found 
themselves caught in an ice-cold current. Their energy' whipped 
up by this trap the sea had sprung on them, both struck out 
more vigorously'. 

They dressed and started back. Neither had said a word, but 
they were conscious of being perfectly at one, and that the 
memory of this night would be cherished by them both. When 
they caught sight of the plague watchman, Rieux guessed that 

'rrou, like himself, was thinking that the disease had given 
" a respite, and this wus good, but now they must set their 
dders to the wheel again. 
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Yes, the plague gave short shrift indeed, and they must set 
their shoulders to the wheel again. Throughout December it 
smouldered in the chests of our townsfolk, fed the fires in the 
crematorium, and peopled the camps with human jetsam. Jn 
short, it never ceased progressing with its characteristically 
jerky, but unfaltering stride. The authorities had optimistically 
reckoned on the coming of winter to halt its progress, but it 
lasted through the first cold spells without the least remission. 
So the only thing for us to do was to go on waiting, and since 
after a too long waiting one gives up waiting, the whole town 
lived as if it had no future. 

As for Dr Rieux, that brief hour of peace and friendship 
which had been granted him was not, and could not be. re- 
peated. Yet another hospital had been opened, and his only 
converse was with his patients. However, he noticed a change 
at this stage of the epidemic, now that the plague was assuming 
more and more the pneumonic form; the patients seemed, after 
their fashion, to be seconding the doctor. Instead of giving way 
to the prostration or the frenzies of the early period, they ap- 
peared to have a clearer idea of where their interests lay and 
on their own initiative asked for what might be most beneficial. 
Thus they were always clamouring for something to drink and 
insisted on being kept as warm as possible. And though the 
demands on him were as exhausting as before, Rieux no longer 
had the impression of putting up a solitary fight; the patients 
were co-operating. 

Towards the end of December he received a letter from M. 
Othon, who was still in quarantine. The magistrate stated 
that his quarantine period was over; unfortunately the date of 
his admission to the camp seemed to have been mislaid by the 
secretariat, and if he was still detained it was certainly due to a 
mistake. His wife, recently released from quarantine, had gone 
to the Prefect’s office to protest, and been rudely treated; they 
had told her that the office never made mistakes. Rieux asked 
Rambert to look into the matter and, a few days later, M. 
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Othon called on him. There had, in fact, been a mistake, and 
Rieux showed some indignation. But M. Othon, who had 
grown thinner, raised a limp, deprecating hand; weighing his 
words, he said that everyone could make mistakes. And the 
doctor thought to himself that decidedly something had 
changed. 

‘What will you do now. Monsieur Othon?' Rieux asked. ‘I 
suppose you have a pile of work awaiting you.’ 

‘Well, as a matter of fact, I’m putting in for some leave.’ 

‘I quite understand. You need a rest.’ 

'It’s not that. I want to go back to the camp.’ 

Rieux couldn’t believe his cars. 

‘But you've only just come out of it ! ’ 

‘I’m afraid I did not make myself clear. I’m told there are 
some voluntary workers from government offices in that camp.’ 
The magistrate rolled his round eyes a little and tried to 
smooth down a tuft of hair. ‘It would keep me busy, you see. 
And also - 1 know it may sound absurd, but I’d feel less separ- 
ated from my little boy.’ 

Rieux stared at him. Could it be that a sudden gentleness 
showed into those hard, inexpressive eyes?-. Yes, they had 
grown misted, lost their steely glitter. 

‘Certainly,’ Rieux said. ‘Since that’s your wish, I’ll fix it up 
for you.’ 

The doctor kept his word; and the life of the plague-ridden 
town resumed its course until Christmas. Tarrou continued to 
bring his quiet efficiency to bear on every problem. Rambert 
confided in the doctor that, with the connivance of the two 
young sentries, he was sending letters to his wife and, now and 
again, receiving an answer. He suggested to Rieux that he 
should avail himself of this clandestine channel, and Rieux 
agreed to do so. For the first time for many months he sat 
down to write a letter. He found it a laborious business, as if he 
were manipulating a language that he had forgotten. The letter 
was dispatched. The reply was slow in coming. As for Cottard, 
he was prospering, making money hand over fist, in small, 
somewhat shady transactions. With Grand, however, it was 
otherwise; the Christmas season did not seem to agree with 
him. 

Indeed, Christmas that year had none of its old-time associa- 
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lions: it smacked of hell rather than of heaven. Empty, 
tin lighted shops, dummy sweets or empty boxes in the confec- 
tioners’ windows, trams laden with listless, dispirited passen- 
gers - all was as unlike previous Christmas-tides as it well 
could he. Jn the past all the townsfolk, rich and poor alike, 
indulged in seasonable festivity; now only a privileged few. 
those with money to burn, could do so, and they caroused in 
shamefast solitude in a dingy hack-shop or a private room. Jn 
the churches there were more supplications than carols. You 
saw a few children, too young to realize what threatened 
them, playing in the frosty, cheerless streets. But no one dared 
to bid them welcome-in the God of former days, bringer of 
gifts, and old as human sorrow yet new as the hopes of youth. 
There was no room in any heart but for a very old, grey hope, 
that hope which keeps men from letting themselves drift into 
death and is nothing hut a dogged will to live. 

Grand had failed to show up as usual on the previous even- 
ing. Feeling somewhat anxious, Rieux called at his place early 
in the morning, but he wasn't at home. His friends were asked 
to keep a look out for him. At about eleven Rambert came to 
the hospital with the news that he’d had a distant glimpse of 
Grand, who seemed to he wandering aimlessly, ‘looking very 
queer’. Unfortunately he had lost sight of him almost at once. 
Tarrou and the doctor set out in the car to hunt for Grand. 

At noon Rieux stepped out of his car into the frozen air; he 
had just caught sight of Grand some distance away, his face 
glued to a shop-window, full of crudely carved wooden toys. 
Tears were steadily flowing down the old fellow’s checks, and 
they wrung the doctor’s heart, for he could understand them, 
and he felt his own tears welling up in sympathy. A picture 
rose before him of that scene of long ago - the youngster stand- 
ing in front of another shop- window, like this one dressed for 
Christmas, and Jeanne turning towards him in a sudden access 
of emotion and saying how happy she was. He could guess 
that through the mists of the past years, from the depth of his 
fond despair, Jeanne’s young voice was rising, echoing in 
Grand's cars. And he knew, also, what the old man was think- 
ing as his tears flowed, and he, Rieux, thought it too : that a 
loveless world is a dead world, and always there comes an hour 
when one is weary of prisons, of one’s work, and of devotion to 
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duty, and all one craves for is a loved face, the warmth and 
wonder of a loving heart. 

Grand saw the doctor’s reflection in the window. Still weep- 
ing, he turned and, leaning against the shop-front; watched 
Rieux approach. 

‘Oh, doctor, doctor ... ! ’ He could say no more. 

Rieux, too, couldn’t speak; he made a vague, understanding 
gesture. At this moment he suffered with Grand’s sorrow, and 
what filled his breast was the passionate indignation we feel 
when confronted by the anguish all men share. 

‘Yes, Grand,’ he murmured. 

‘Oh, if only I could have time to write to her! To let her 
know . . . and to let her be happy without remorse ! ’ 

Almost roughly Rieux took Grand’s arm and drew him for- 
ward. Grand did not resist, and went on muttering broken 
phrases. 

‘Too long ! It's lasted too long. All the time one’s wanting to 
let oneself go, and then one day one has to. ... Oh, doctor, I 
know I look a quiet sort, just like anybody else. But it’s always 
been a terrible effort - only to be . . . just normal. And now, 
well even that’s too much for me.’ 

He stopped dead. He was trembling violently, his eyes were 
fever-bright. Rieux took his hand; it was burning hot. 

‘You must go home.’ 

But Grand wrenched himself free and started running. After - 
a few steps he halted, and stretched out his arms, swaying to 
and fro. Then he spun round on himself and fell flat on the 
pavement, his face stained with the tears that went on flowing. 
Some people who were approaching stopped abruptly and 
watched the scene from a little way off, not daring to come 
nearer. Rieux had to carry the old man to the car. 

Grand lay in bed, gasping for breath; his lungs were con- 
gested. Rieux pondered. The old fellow hadn’t any family. What 
would be the point of having him evacuated? He and Tarrou 
could look after him. 

Grand’s head was buried in the pillow, his cheeks were a 
greenish grey, his eyes had gone dull, opaque. He seemed to be 
gazing fixedly at the scanty fire Tarrou was kindling with the 
remains of an old packing-case. ‘I’m in a bad way,’ he muttered. 
A queer crackling sound came from his flame-seared lungs 
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whenever he tried to speak. Rieux told him not to talk and 
promised to come back. The sick man’s lips parted in a curious 
smile, and a look of humorous complicity flickered across the 
haggard face. ‘If I pull through, doctor - hats off!’ A moment 
later he sank into extreme prostration. 

Visiting him again some hours later, they found him half 
sitting up in bed, and Rieux was horrified by the rapid change 
that had come over his face, ravaged by the fires of the disease 
consuming him. However, he seemed more lucid, and almost 
immediately asked them to fetch his manuscript from the 
drawer where he always kept it. When Tarrou handed him the 
sheets he pressed them to his chest without looking at them, 
then held them out to the doctor, indicating by a gesture that 
he was to read them. There were some fifty pages of manu- 
script. Glancing through them, Rieux saw that the bulk of the 
writing consisted of the same sentence written again and again 
with small variants, simplifications or elaborations. Persistently 
the month of May, the lady on horseback, the avenues of the 
Bois recurred, regrouped in different patterns. There were, be- 
sides, explanatory notes, some exceedingly long, and lists of 
alternatives. But at the foot of the last page was written in a 
studiously clear hand : 'My dearest Jeanne, To-day is Christmas 
Day and . . .’ Eight words only. Above it, in copper-plate script, 
was the latest version of the famous phrase. ‘Read it,' Grand 
whispered. And Rieux read : 

‘One fine morning in May, a slim young horsewoman might 
have been seen riding a glossy sorrel mare along the avenues of 
the Bois, amongst the flowers ’ 

‘Is that it?’ There was a feverish quaver in the old voice. 
Rieux refrained from looking at him, and he began to toss 
about in the bed. ‘Yes, I know. I know what you’re thinking. 
“Fine” isn’t the word. It’s . . .’ 

Rieux clasped his hand under the coverlet. 

‘No, doctor. It’s too late ... no time . . .’ His breast heaved 
painfully, then suddenly he said in a loud, shrill voice: ‘Bum it!’ 

The doctor hesitated, but Grand repeated his injunction in 
so violent a tone and with such agony in his voice that Rieux 
walked across to the fireplace and dropped the sheets on the 
dying fire. It blazed up, and there was a sudden flood of light, 
a fleeting warmth, in the room. When the doctor came back to 
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the bed. Grand had his back turned, his face almost touching 
the wall. After injecting the serum Rieux whispered to his 
friend that Grand wouldn’t last the night, and Tarrou volun- 
teered to stay with him. The doctor approved. 

All night Rieux was haunted by the idea of Grand’s death. 
But next morning he found, his patient sitting up in bed, talk- 
ing to Tarrou. His temperature was down to pormal and there 
were no symptoms other than a generalized prostration. 

‘Yes, doctor,’ Grand said. ‘I was over-hasty. But I’ll make 
another start. You'll see, I can remember every word.’ 

Rieux looked at Tarrou dubiously. ‘We must wait,’ he said. 
But at noon there was no change. By nightfall Grand could 
be considered out of danger. Rieux was completely baffled by 
this ‘resurrection’. 

Other surprises were in store for him. About the same time 
a girl was brought to hospital, whose case Rieux diagnosed as 
hopeless, and he had her sent immediately to the isolation 
ward. She was delirious and had all the symptoms of pneu- 
monic plague. Next morning, however, the temperature had 
fallen. As in Grand’s case the doctor assumed this was the 
ordinary morning fall which his experience had taught him to 
regard as a bad sign. But at noon her temperature still showed 
no rise and at night it went up only a few degrees. Next morn- 
ing it was down to normal. Though very exhausted, the girl 
was breathing freely. Rieux remarked to Tarrou that her re- 
covery was ‘against all the rules’ 1 But in the course of the next 
week four similar cases came to his notice. 

The old asthma patient was bubbling over with excitement 
when Rieux and Tarrou visited him at the end of the week. 
‘Would you ever have believed it! They’re coming out again.’ 
‘Who?’ 

‘Why, the rats!’ 

Not one dead or living rat had been seen in the town since 
April. Tarrou looked anxiously at Rieux. 

'Does that mean it’s starting all over again?’ 

The old man was rubbing his hands. 

‘You should see ’em, running, doctor! It’s a fair treat, that 
it is!’ 

He himself had seen two rats slipping into the house by the 
street door, and some neighbours, too, had told him they’d 
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seen rats in their basements. In some houses people had heard 
those once familiar scratchings and rustlings behind the wood- 
work. Rieux awaited with much interest the mortality figures 
which were announced every Monday. They showed a de- 
crease. 



PART FIVE 


i 


Though this sudden setback of the plague was as welcome as 
it was unlooked-for, our townsfolk were in no hurry to jubilate. 
While intensifying their desire to be set free, the terrible 
months they had lived through had taught them prudence, and 
they had come to count less and less on a speedy end of the 
epidemic. All the same, this new development was the talk of 
the town and people began to nurse hopes none, the less heart* 
felt for being unavowed. All else took a back place; that daily 
there were new victims counted for little beside that staggering 
fact : the weekly total showed a decrease. One of the signs that 
a return to the golden age of health was secretly awaited was 
that our fellow-citizens, careful though they were not to voice 
their hope, now began to talk - in, it is true, a carefully de- 
tached tone — of the new order of life that would set in after 
the plague. 

All agreed that the amenities of the past couldn't be re- 
stored at once; destruction is an easier, speedier process than 
reconstruction. However, it was thought that a slight improve- 
ment in the food-supply could safely be counted on, and this 
would relieve what was just now the acutest worry .of every 
household. But, in reality, behind these mild aspirations lurked 
wild, extravagant hopes, and often one of us, becoming aware 
of this, would hastily add that, even on the rosiest view, you 
couldn’t expect the plague to stop from one day to another. 

Actually, while the epidemic did not stop ‘from one day to 
another’, it declined more rapidly than we could reasonably 
have expected. With the first week of January' an unusually 
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persistent spell of very cold weather settled in and seemed to 
crystallize above the town. Yet never before had the sky been so 
blue; day after day its icy radiance flooded the town with bril- 
liant light, and in the frost-cleansed air the epidemic seemed to 
lose its virulence, and in each of three consecutive weeks a big 
drop in the death-roll was announced. Thus over a relatively 
brief period the disease lost practically all the gains piled up 
over many months. Its setbacks with seemingly predestined 
victims, like Grand and Rieux’s girl-patient, its bursts of 
activity for two or three days in some districts synchronizing 
with its total disappearance from others, its new practice of 
multiplying its victims on, say, a Monday, and on Wednesday 
letting almost all escape, in short its accesses of violence fol- 
lowed by spells of complete inactivity - all these gave an im- 
pression that its energy was flagging, out of exhaustion and 
exasperation, and it was losing, with its self-command, the 
ruthless, almost mathematical efficiency that had been its 
trump-card hitherto. Of a sudden Castel's anti-plague injections 
scored frequent successes, denied it until now. Indeed all the 
treatments the doctors had tentatively employed, without 
definite results, now seemed almost uniformly efficacious. It 
was as if the plague had been hounded down and cornered, 
and its sudden weakness lent new strength to the blunted 
weapons so far used against it. Only at rare moments did the 
disease brace itself and make as it were a blind and fatal leap 
at three or four patients whose recovery had been expected - 
a truly ill-starred few, killed off when hope ran highest. Such 
was the case of M. Othon, the magistrate, evacuated from the 
quarantine camp; Tarrou said of him that ‘he’d had no luck’, 
but one couldn't tell if he had in mind the life or the death of 
M. Othon. 

But, generally speaking, the epidemic was in retreat all along 
the line; the official communiques, which had at first encour- 
aged no more than shadowy, half-hearted hopes, now con- 
firmed the popular belief that the victory was won and the 
enemy abandoning his positions. Really, however, it is doubtful 
if this could be called a victory. All that could be said was that 
the disease seemed to be leaving as unaccountably as it had 
come. Our strategy had not changed, but whereas yesterday it 
had obviously failed, to-day it seemed triumphant. Indeed, 
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one’s chief impression was that the epidemic had called a re- 
treat 3fter reaching all its objectives; it had, so to speak, 
achieved its purpose. 

Nevertheless, it seemed as if nothing had changed in the 
town. Silent as ever by day, the streets filled up at nightfall 
with the usual crowds of people, now wearing overcoats and 
scarves. Cafes and picture-houses did as much business as 
before. But on a closer view you might notice that people 
looked less strained, and occasionally smiled. And tin's brought 
home the fact that since the outbreak of plague no one had 
hitherto been seen to smile in public. The truth was that for 
many months the town had been stifling under an airless 
sliroud, in which a rent had now been made, and every Mon- 
day when he turned on the wireless, each of us learnt that the 
rift was widening; soon he would be able to breathe freely. It 
was at best a negative solace, with no immediate impact on 
men’s lives. Still, had anyone been told a month earlier tliat a 
train had just left or a boat put in, or that cars were to be 
allowed on the streets again, the news would have been received 
with looks of incredulity; w'hercas in mid-January an an- 
nouncement of this kind would have caused no surprise. The 
change, no doubt, was slight. Yet, however slight, it proved 
‘ what a vast forward stride our townsfolk had made in the way 
of hope. And indeed it could be said that once the faintest 
stirring of hope became possible, the dominion of the plague 
w r as ended. 

It must, however, be admitted that our fellow-citizens’ re- 
actions during that month w r ere diverse to the point of inco- 
herence. More precisely, they fluctuated between high optim- 
ism and extreme depression. Hence the odd circumstance that 
several more attempts to escape took place at the very moment 
when the statistics w r ere most encouraging. This took the 
authorities by surprise, and, apparently, the sentries too - since 
most of the ‘escapists’ brought it off. But, looking into it, one 
saw that people w'ho tried to escape at this time w r ere prompted 
by quite understandable motives. Some of them plague had 
imbued with a scepticism so thorough that it w’as now a second 
nature; they had become allergic to hope in any form. Thus 
even when the plague had run its course, they went on living 
by its standards. They were, in short, behind the times. In the 
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To associate himself with the popular rejoicings, the Prefect 
gave orders for the street lighting to be resumed as in the past. 
And the townspeople paraded the brilliantly lit streets in 
boisterous groups, laughing and singing. 

True, in some houses the shutters remained closed, and those 
within listened in silence to the joyful shouts outside. Yet even 
in these houses of mourning a feeling of deep relief prevailed; 
whether because at last the fear of seeing other members of the 
household taken from them was calmed or because the shadow 
of personal anxiety was lifted from their hearts. The families 
which perforce withdrew themselves . the most from the 
general jubilation were those who at this hour had one of their 
members down with plague in hospital and, whether in a quar- 
antine camp or at home, waited in enforced seclusion for the 
epidemic to have done with them as it had done with the 
others. No doubt these families had hopes, but they hoarded 
them, and forbade themselves to draw on them before feeling 
quite sure they were justified. And this time of waiting in 
silence and exile, in a limbo between joy and grief, seemed 
still crueller for the gladness all around them. 

But these exceptions did not diminish the satisfaction of the 
great majority. No doubt the plague was not yet ended - a fact 
of which they were to be reminded; still in imagination they 
could already hear, weeks in advance, trains whistling on their 
ways to an outside world that had no limit, and steamers hoot- 
ing as they put out from the harbour across shining seas. Next 
day these fancies would have passed and qualms of doubt 
return. But for the moment the whole town was on the move, 
quitting the dark, lugubrious coniines where it had struck its 
roots of stone, and setting forth at last, like a shipload of sur- 
vivors, towards a land of promise. 

That night Tarrou, Rieux, Rambert, and their colleagues 
joined for a while the marching crowds and they, too, felt as if 
they trod on air. Long after they had turned off the main 
streets, even when in empty byways they walked past shut- 
tered houses, the joyful clamour followed them up, and be- 
cause of their fatigue somehow they could not discriminate 
the sorrow behind those closed shutters from the joy filling the 
central streets. Thus the coming liberation had a twofold 
aspect, of happiness and tears. 
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At one moment, when the cries of exultation in the distance 
were swelling to a roar, Tarrou stopped abruptly. A small, sleek 
form was scampering along the roadway; a cat, the first cat 
any of them had seen since the spring. It stopped in the middle 
of the road, hesitated, licked a paw, and quickly passed it be- 
hind its right ear; then it started forward again and vanished 
into the darkness. Tarrou smiled to himself; the little old man 
on the balcony, too, would be pleased. 
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But in those days when the plague seemed to be retreating, 
slinking back to the obscure lair from which it had stealthily 
emerged, one person at least in the town viewed this retreat 
with consternation, if Tarrou’s notes are to be trusted; and that 
man was Cottard. 

To tell the truth, these diary notes take a rather curious turn 
from the date on which the death returns began to drop. The 
handwriting becomes much harder to read - this may have been 
due to fatigue - and the diarist jumps from one topic to an- 
other without transition. What is more, these later notes lack 
the objectivity of the earlier ones; personal considerations 
creep in. Thus, sandwiched between long passages dealing with 
the case of Cottard, we find a brief account of the old man and 
the cats. Tarrou conveys to us that the plague had in no wise 
lessened his appreciation of the old fellow, who continued 
equally to interest him after the epidemic had run its course; 
unfortunately, he could not go on interesting him, and this 
through no lack of good intentions on Tarrou’s part. He had 
done his best to see him again. Some days after that memorable 
twenty-fifth of January he stationed himself at the corner of 
the little street. The cats were back at their usual places, bask- 
ing in the patches of sunlight. But at the ritual hour the shut- 
ters stayed closed. And never once did Tarrou see them open 
on the following days. He drew the rather odd conclusion that 
the old fellow was either dead or vexed - if vexed, the reason 
being that he had thought that he was right and the plague 
had put him in the wrong; if dead, the question was (as in the 
case of the old asthmatic), had he been a saint? Tarrou hardly 
thought so, but he found in the old man’s case ‘a pointer’. 
‘Perhaps,’ he wrote, ‘we can only reach approximations of 
sainthood. In which case we must make shift with a mild, 
benevolent diabolism.’ 

Interspersed with observations relating to Cottard are re- 
marks, scattered here and there, about Grand - he was now 
convalescent and had gone back to work as if nothing had hap- 
pened — and about Rieux’ mother. The occasional conversa- 
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tions he had with her, when living under the same roof, the old 
lady’s attitudes, her opinions on the plague, are all recorded in 
detail in the Diary. Tarrou lays stress above all on Mme 
Rieux’s self-effacement, her way of explaining things in the 
simplest possible words, her predilection for a special window 
at which she always sat in the early evenings, holding herself 
rather straight, her hands at rest, her eyes fixed on the quiet 
street below, until twilight filled the room and she showed 
amongst the gathering shadows, as a motionless black form, 
which gradually merged into the darkness. He remarks on the 
‘lightness’ with which she moved from one room to the other; 
on her kindness - though no precise instances had come to his 
notice he discerned its gentle glow in all she said and did; on 
the gift she had of knowing everything without (apparently) 
taking thought; and, lastly, that, dim and silent though she 
was, she quailed before no light, even the garish light of the 
plague. At this point Tarrou’s handwriting began to fall off 
oddly; indeed the following lines were almost illegible. And, 
as if in confirmation of this loss of grip upon himself, the last 
lines of the entry 'deal - for the first time in the Diary - with 
his personal life. ‘She reminds me of my mother; what I loved 
most in mother was her self-effacement, her "dimness”, as they 
say, and it’s her I’ve always wanted to get back to. It hap- 
pened eight years ago; but I can’t say she died. She only 
effaced herself a trifle more than usual, and when I looked 
round she was no longer there.’ 

But, to return to Cottard. When the weekly totals began to 
show a decline, he visited Rieux several times on various pre- 
texts. But obviously what he really wanted was to get from 
Rieux his opinion on the probable course of the epidemic. ‘Do 
you really think it can stop like that, all-of-a-sudden, like?’ He 
was sceptical about this, or anyhow professed to be. But the 
fact that he kept on asking the question seemed to imply he 
was less sure than he professed to be. From the middle of 
January Rieux gave him fairly optimistic answers. But these 
were not to Cottard’s liking, and his reactions varied on each 
occasion, from mere petulance to great despondency. One day 
the doctor was moved to tell him that, though the statistics 
were highly promising, it was too soon to say definitely that 
we were out of the wood. 
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*In other words,’ Cottard said promptly, ‘there’s no know- 
ing, It may start again at any moment.’ 

‘Quite so. Just as it’s equally possible the improvement may 
speed up.’ 

Distressing to everyone else, this state of uncertainty 
seemed to agree with Cottard. Tarrou observed that he would 
enter into conversations with shopkeepers in his part of the 
town, with the obvious desire of propagating the opinion ex- 
pressed by Rieux. Indeed, he had no trouble in doing this. 
After the first exhilaration following the announcement of the 
plague’s decline had worn off, doubts had returned to many 
minds. And the sight of their anxiety reassured Cottard. Just 
as at other times he yielded to discouragement. ‘Yes,’ he said 
gloomily to Tarrou, ‘one of these days the gates will be opened. 
And then, you’ll see, they’ll drop me like a live coal ! ’ 
Everyone was struck by his abrupt changes of mood during 
the first three weeks of January. Though normally he spared 
no pains to make himself liked by neighbours and acquaint- 
ances, now, for whole days, he deliberately cold-shouldered 
them. On these occasions, so Tarrou gathered, he abruptly cut 
off outside contacts and retired morosely into his shell. He was 
no more to be seen in restaurants or at the theatre or in his 
favourite cafes. However, he seemed unable to resume the 
obscure, humdrum life he had led before the epidemic. He 
stayed in his room and had his meals sent up from a near-by 
restaurant. Only at nightfall did he venture forth to make 
some small purchases, and on leaving the shop he would roam 
furtively the darker, less-frequented streets. Once or twice 
Tarrou ran into him on these occasions, but failed to elicit 
more than a few gruff monosyllables. Then, from one day to 
another, he became sociable again, talked volubly about the 
plague, asking everyone for his views on it, and mingled in 
the crowd with evident pleasure. 

On 25 January, the day of the official announcement, Cot- 
tard went to cover again. Two days later Tarrou came across 
him loitering in a side-street. When Cottard suggested he 
should accompany him home, Tarrou demurred; he’d had a 
particularly tiring day. But Cottard wouldn’t hear of a refusal. 
He seemed much agitated, gesticulated freely, spoke very 
rapidly and in a very loud tone. He began by asking Tarrou if 
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he really thought the official communique meant an end of the 
plague. Tarrou replied that obviously a mere official announce- 
ment couldn’t stop an epidemic, but it certainly looked as if, 
barring accidents, it would shortly cease. 

‘Yes/ Cottard said. ‘Barring accidents. And accidents will 
happen, won't they V 

Tarrou pointed out that the authorities had allowed for that 
possibility by refusing to open the gates for another fortnight. 

‘And very wise they were ! ’ Cottard exclaimed in the same 
excited tone. 'By the way things are going, 1 should say they’ll 
have to eat their words.' 

Tarrou agreed this might be so; still he thought it wiser to 
count on the opening of the gates and a return to normal life in 
the near future. 

‘Granted!’ Cottard rejoined. ‘But what do you mean by "a 
return to normal life" ?’ 

Tarrou smiled. ‘New films at the picture-houses/ 

But Cottard didn't smile. Was it supposed, he asked, that the 
plague wouldn’t have changed anything and the life of the town 
would go on as before, exactly as if nothing had happened? 
Tarrou thought that the plague would have changed things and 
not changed them; naturally our fellow-citizens’ strongest 
desire was, and would be, to behave as if nothing had changed 
and for that reason nothing would be changed, in a sense. But - 
to look at it from another angle - one can’t forget everything, 
however great one’s wish to do so; the plague was bound to 
leave traces, anyhow, in people’s hearts. 

To this Cottard rejoined curtly that he wasn’t interested in 
hearts; indeed they were the last thing he bothered about. 
What interested him was knowing whether the whole adminis- 
tration wouldn’t be changed, lock, stock, and barrel; whether, 
for instance, the public services would function as before. 
Tarrou had to admit he had no inside knowledge on the matter; 
his personal theory was that after the upheaval caused by the 
epidemic there would be some delay in getting these services 
under way again. Also, it seemed likely that all sorts of new 
problems would arise and necessitate at least some reorganiza- 
tion of the administrative system. 

Cottard nodded. ‘Yes, that’s quite on the cards; in fact every- 
one will have to make a fresh start.’ 
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They were nearing Cottard's house. He now seemed more 
cheerful, determined to take a rosier view of the future. Ob- 
viously he was picturing the town entering on a new lease of 
life, blotting out its past and starting again with a clean sheet. 

‘So that’s that,’ Tarrou smiled. 'Quite likely things will pan 
out all right for you, too - who can say ? It’ll be a new life for 
all of us, in a manner of speaking.’ 

They were shaking hands at the door of the apartment house 
where Cottard lived. 

‘Quite right!’ Cottard was growing more and more excited. 
‘That would be a great idea, starting again with a clean sheet.’ 

Suddenly from the lightless hall two men emerged. Tarrou 
had hardly time to hear his companion mutter, ‘Now what do 
they want, those chaps?’ when the men in question, who 
looked like subordinate government employees in their best 
clothes, cut in with an inquiry if his name was Cottard. With 
a stifled exclamation Cottard swung round and dashed off into 
the darkness. Taken by surprise, Tarrou and the two men 
gazed blankly at each other for some moments. Then Tarrou 
asked them what they wanted. In non-committal tones they 
informed him that they wanted ‘some information’, and walked 
away, unhurrying, in the direction Cottard had taken. 

On his return home Tarrou wrote out an account of this 
peculiar incident, following it up with a ‘Feeling very tired to- 
night’ - which is confirmed by his handwriting in this entry. 
He added that he had still much to do, but that was no reason 
for not ‘holding himself in readiness’, and he questioned if he 
were ready. As a sort of postscript - and, in fact, it is here that 
Tarrou’s Diary ends - he noted that there is always a certain 
hour of the day and of the night when a man’s courage is at 
its lowest ebb, and it was that hour only which he feared. 
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When next day, a few days before the date fixed for the 
opening of the gates. Dr Rieux came home at noon, he was 
wondering if the telegram he was expecting had arrived. 
Though his days were n° less strenuous than at the height of 
the epidemic, the prospect of imminent release had obliterated 
his fatigue. Hope had returned and with it a new zest for life. 
No man can live on the stretch all the time, with his energy 
and will-power strained to the breaking-point, and it is a joy to 
be able to relax at last, and loosen nerves and muscles that 
were braced for the struggle. If the telegram, too, that he 
awaited brought good news, Rieux would be able to make a 
fresh start. Indeed, he had a feeling that everyone, in those 
days, was making a fresh start. 

He walked past the door-porter's room in the hall. The new 
man, old Michel’s successor, his face pressed to the window 
looking on the hall, gave him a smile. As he went up the stairs, 
the man's face, pale with exhaustion and privation, but smil- 
ing, hovered before his eyes. 

Yes, he’d make a fresh start, once the period of 'abstractions’ 

was over, and with any luck He was opening the door with 

these thoughts in his mind when he saw his mother coming 
down the hall to meet him. Monsieur Tarrou, she told him, 
wasn’t well. He had risen at the usual time, but did not feel 
up to going out, and had returned to bed. Mme Rieux felt 
worried about him. 

’Quite YikeYy it’ s nothin's vxsa&l hts ‘SMisavi. 

Tarrou was lying on his back, his heavy head deeply indent- 
ing the pillow, the coverlet bulging above his massive chest. 
His head was aching and his temperature up. The symptoms 
weren’t very definite, he told Rieux, but they might well be 
those of plague. 

After examining him Rieux said, ‘No, there’s nothing definite 
as yet.’ 

But Tarrou also suffered from a raging thirst,' and in the 
passage the doctor told his mother that it might be plague. 
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‘Oh!’ she exclaimed. 'Surely that’s not possible, not now!’ 
And after a moment added: ‘Let’s keep him here, Bernard.’ 

Rieux pondered. ‘Strictly speaking, I’ve no right to do that,’ 
he said doubtfully. ‘Still, the gates will be opened quite soon. If 

you weren’t here, 1 think I’d take it on myself ’ 

'Bernard, let him stay, and let me stay too. You know, I’ve 
just had another inoculation.’ 

The doctor pointed out that Tarrou, too, had had inocula- 
tions, though it was possible, tired as he was, he’d overlooked 
the last one or omitted to take the necessary precautions. 

Rieux was going to the surgery as he spoke, and when he 
returned to the bedroom Tarrou noticed that he had a box of 
the big ampoules containing the serum. 

‘Ah, so it is that,’ he said. 

‘Not necessarily: but we mustn't run any risks.’ 

Without replying Tarrou extended his arm and submitted to 
the prolonged injections he himself had so often administered 
to others. 

‘We’ll judge better this evening.’ Rieux looked Tarrou in the 
eyes. 

‘But - what about isolating me 1 ’ 

‘It's by no means certain that you have plague.’ 

Tarrou smiled, with an efFort. \ 

‘Well, it’s the first time I’ve know you to do the injection 
without ordering the patient off to the isolation ward.’ 

Rieux looked away. 

‘You’ll be better here. My mother and 1 will look after you.’ 
Tarrou said nothing and the doctor, who was putting away 
the ampoules in the box, waited for him to speak before look- 
ing round. But still Tarrou said nothing, and finally Rieux went 
up to the bed. The sick man was gazing at him steadily and 
though his face was drawn, the grey eyes were calm. Rieux 
smiled down on him. 

‘Now try to sleep. I'll be back presently.’ 

As he was going out he heard Tarrou calling, and turned 
back. Tarrou’s manner had an odd effect, as though he were at 
once trying to keep back what he had to say and forcing him- 
self to say it. 

Rieux,’ he said at last, ‘you must tell me the whole truth. I 
count on that.’ 
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‘I promise it.’ 

Tarrou’s heavy face relaxed in a brief smile. 

Thanks, I don't want to die, and 1 shall put up a fight. But if 
I lose the match, I want to make a good end of it.’ 

Bending forward, Rieux pressed his shoulder. 

'No. To become a saint you need to live. So - fight away!’ 

In the course of that day the weather, which after being 
very cold had grown slightly milder, broke in a series of violent 
hailstorms followed by rain. At sunset the sky cleared a little, 
and it was bitterly cold again. Rieux came home in the even- 
ing. His overcoat still on, he entered his friend's bedroom. 
Tarrou did not seem to have moved, but his set lips, drained 
white by fever, told of the effort he was keeping up. 

‘Well?’ Rieux asked. 

Tarrou raised his broad shoulders a little out of the bed- 
clothes. 

'Well,' he said, Tm losing the match.' 

The doctor bent over him. Buboes had formed under the 
burning skin and there was a rumbling in his chest, like the 
sound of a hidden forge. The strange thing was that Tarrou 
showed symptoms of both varieties of plague at once. 

Rieux straightened up and said the serum hadn’t yet had 
time to take effect. An uprush of fever in his throat drowned , 
the few words that Tarrou tried to utter. 

After dinner Rieux and his mother took up their posts at 
the sick man’s bedside. The night began with a struggle, and- 
Rieux knew that this grim wrestling with the angel of plague 
was to last until dawn. In this struggle Tarrou’s robust shoul- 
ders and chest were not his greatest assets; rather, the blood 
which had oozed under Rieux’s needle and, in this blood, that 
something more vital than the soul, vvhich no human skill can 
bring to light. The doctor's task could be only to watch his 
friend’s struggle. As to what he was about to do, the stimulants 
to inject, the abscesses to stimulate - many months’ repeated 
failures had taught him to appreciate such expedients at their 
true value. Indeed, the only way in vvhich he might help was 
to provide opportunities for the beneficence of chance, vvhich 
too often stays dormant unless roused to action. Luck was an 
ally he could not dispense with. For Rieux was confronted by an 
aspect of the plague that baffled him. Yet again it was doing all 
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it could to confound tlie tactics used against it; it launched 
attacks in unexpected places and retreated from those where 
it seemed definitely lodged. Once more it was out to darken 
counsel. 

Tarrou struggled without moving. Not once in the course of 
the night did he counter the enemy’s attacks by restless agita- 
tion; only with all his stolid bulk, with silence, did he carry on 
the fight. Nor did he even try to speak, thus intimating, after 
his fashion, that he could no longer let his attention stray. 
Rieux could follow the vicissitudes of the struggle only in his 
friend’s eyes, now open and now shut; in the eyelids now more 
closely welded to the eyeball, now distended; and in his gaze 
fixed on some object in the room or brought back to the doc- 
tor and his mother. And each time it met the doctor’s gaze, 
with a great effort Tarrou smiled. 

At one moment there came a sound of hurrying footsteps in 
the street. They were in flight before a distant throbbing which 
gradually approached until the street was loud with the 
clamour of the downpour; another rainsquall was sweeping the 
town, mingled presently with hailstones that clattered on the 
pavement. Window awnings were flapping wildly. Rieux, 
whose attention had been diverted momentarily by the noises 
of the squall, looked again across the shadows at Tarrou’s face, 
on which fell the light of a small bedside lamp. His mother 
was knitting, raising her eyes now and again from her work to 
■gaze at the sick man. The doctor had done everything that 
could be done. When the squall had passed the silence in the 
room grew denser, filled only by the silent turmoil of the un- 
seen battle. His nerves overwrought by sleeplessness, the doc- 
tor fancied he could hear, on the edge of the silence, that faint 
eerie sibilance which had haunted his ears ever since the 
beginning of the epidemic. He made a sign to his mother, indi- 
cating she should go to bed. She shook her head, and her eyes 
grew brighter; then she examined carefully, at her needle-tips, 
a stitch of which she was unsure. Rieux got up, gave the sick 
man a drink, and sat down again. 

Footsteps rang on the pavement, .nearing, then receding; 
people were taking advantage of the lull to hurry home. For 
the first time the doctor realized that this night, without the 
clang of ambulances and full of belated wayfarers, was just 
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feel the sick man's legs, stiff and hard as the limbs of an effigy 
on a tomb. Tarrou was breathing with more difficulty. 

‘Tire fever’ll come back, won’t it, Rieux?’ he gasped. 

‘Yes. But at noon we shall know where we stand.’ 

Tarrou shut his eyes; he seemed to be mustering up his 
strength. There was a look of utter weariness on his face. He 
was waiting for the fever to rise and already it was stirring 
somewhere in the depths of his being. When he opened his 
eyes, his gaze was misted, it brightened only when he saw 
Rieux bending over him, a tumbler in his hand. 

‘Drink.’ 

Tarrou drank, then slowly lowered his head on to the pillow. 
‘It’s a long business/ he murmured. 

Rieux clasped his arm but Tarrou, whose head was averted, 
showed no reaction. Then suddenly, as if some inner dyke had 
given way without warning, the fever surged back, dyeing his 
cheeks and forehead. Tarrou’s eyes came back to the doctor 
who, bending again, gave him a look of affectionate encourage- 
ment. Tarrou tried to shape a smile, but it could not force its 
way through the set jaws and lips welded by dry saliva. In the 
rigid face only the eyes lived still, glowing with courage. 

At seven Mme Rieux returned to the bedroom. The doctor 
went to the surgery to ring up the hospital and arrange for a 
substitute. He also decided to put back his consultations; then 
lay down for some moments on the surgery couch. Five 
minutes later he went back to the bedroom. Tarrou’s face was 
turned towards Mme Rieux, who was sitting close beside the 
bed, her hands folded on her lap; in the dim light of the room 
she seemed no more than a darker patch of shadow. Tarrou 
was gazing at her so intently that, putting a finger to her lips, 
Mme Rieux rose and switched off the bedside lamp. Behind the 
curtains the light was growing and presently, when the sick 
man’s face grew visible, Mme Rieux could see his eyes still 
intent on her. Eending above the bed, she smoothed out the 
counterpane and, as she straightened up, laid her hand for a 
moment on his moist, tangled hair. Then she heard a muffled 
voice, that seemed to come from very far away, murmur. 
Thank you/ and that all was well now. By the time she was 
back in her chair Tarrou had shut his eyes, and, despite the 
sealed mouth, a faint smile seemed to hover on the wasted face. 
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At noon the fever reached its climax. A visceral cough 
racked the sick man’s body and he now was spitting blood. The 
glands had ceased swelling, but they were still there, like 
lumps of iron embedded in the joints. Rieux decided that 
lancing them was impracticable. Now and again, in the inter- 
vals between bouts of fever and coughing fits, Tarrou still 
gazed at his friends. But soon his eyes opened less and less often 
and the glow that shone out from the ravaged face in the brief 
moments of recognition grew steadily fainter. The storm, lash- 
ing his body into convulsive movement, lit it up with ever 
rarer flashes, and in the heart of the tempest he was slowly 
drifting, derelict. And now Rieux had before him only a mask- 
like face, inert, from which the smile had gone for ever. This 
jiuman form, his friend’s, lacerated by the spear-thrusts of the 
plague, consumed by searing superhuman fires, buffeted by all 
the ravaging winds of heaven, was foundering under his eyes 
in the dark flood of the pestilence, and he could do nothing to 
avert the wreck. He could only stand, unavailing, on the shore, 
empty-handed and sick at heart, unarmed and helpless yet 
again under the onset of calamity. And thus, when the end 
came, the tears that blinded Rieux’s eyes were tears of impot- 
ence; and he did not see Tarrou roll over, face to the wall, and 
die with a short, hollow groan as if somewhere within him an 

essential chord had snapped 

The next night was not one of struggle but of silence. In the 
tranquil death-chamber, beside the dead body now in everyday 
clothing - here, too, Rieux felt it brooding, that elemental 
peace which, when he was sitting many nights before on the 
terrace high above the plague, had followed the brief foray at 
the gates. Then, already, it had brought to his mind the silence 
brooding over the beds in which he had let men die. There as 
here, it was the same solemn pause, the lull that follows battle; 
the silence of defeat. But the silence now enveloping his dead 
friend, so dense, so much akin to the nocturnal silence of the 
streets and of the town set free at last, made Rieux cruelly 
aware that this defeat was final, the last disastrous battle that' 
ends a war and makes peace itself an ill beyond all remedy. The 
doctor could not tell if Tarrou had found peace, now that all 
was over, but for himself he had a feeling that no peace was 
possible to him henceforth, any more than there can be an 
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armistice for a mother bereaved of her son or for a man who 
buries his friend. 

The night was cold again, with frosty stars sparkling in a 
clear, wintry sky. And in the dimly lit room they felt the cold 
pressing itself to the window-panes and heard the long, silvery 
suspiration of a polar night. Mme Rieux sat near the bed in her 
usual attitude, her right side lit up by the bedside lamp. In the 
centre of the room, outside the little zone of light, Rieux sat, 
waiting. Now and again thoughts of his wife waylaid him, but 
he brushed them aside each time. 

When the night began the heels of passers-by had rung 
briskly in the frozen air. 

‘Have you attended to everything?’ Mme Rieux had asked. 
‘Yes. I've telephoned.' 

Then they had resumed their silent vigil. From time to time 
Mme Rieux stole a glance at her son and, whenever he caught 
her doing this, he smiled. Out in the street the usual night-time 
sounds bridged the long silences. A good many cars were on 
the road again, though pfhcially this was not yet permitted; 
they sped past with a long hiss of tyres on the roadway, re- 
ceded, and returned. Voices, distant calls, silence again, a clatter 
of horse-hoofs, the squeal of trams rounding a curve, vague 
murmurs - then once more the quiet breathing of the night, 
‘Bernard?’ 

‘Yes?’ 

‘Not too tired?’ 

■No.’ 

At that moment he knew what his mother was thinking, and 
that she loved him. But he knew, too, that to love someone 
means relatively little; or, rather, that love is never strong 
enough to find the words befitting it. Thus he and his mother 
would always love each other silently. And one day she - or he 
- would die, without ever, all their lives long, having gone 
farther than this by way of making their affection know. 
Thus, too, he had lived at Tarrou’s side and Tarrou had died 
tills evening without their friendship’s having had time to enter 
fully into the life of either. Tarrou had ‘lost the match’, as he 
put it. But what had he, Rieux, won ? No more than the experi- 
. ence of having known plague and remembering it, of having 
known friendship and remembering it, of knowing affection 
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and being destined one day to remember it. So all a man could 
win in the conflict between plague and life was knowledge and 
memories. But Tarrou, perhaps, would have called that win- 
ning the match. 

Another car passed, and Mme Rieux stirred slightly. Rieux 
smiled towards her. She assured him she wasn’t tired and 
immediately added : 

‘You must go and have a good long rest in the mountains, 
over there.’ 

‘Yes, mother.’ 

Certainly he’d take a rest ‘over there’. It, too, would be a 
pretext for memory. But if that was what it meant, winning 
the match - how hard it must be to live only with what one 
kpows and what one remembers, cut off from what one hopes 
for! It was thus, most probably, that Tarrou had lived, and he 
.realized the bleak sterility of a life without illusions. There can 
be no peace without hope, and Tarrou, denying as he did the 
right to condemn anyone whomsoever - though he knew well 
that no one can help condemning and it befalls even the victim 
sometimes to turn executioner - Tarrou had lived a life riddled 
with contradictions, and had never known hope’s solace. Did 
that explain his aspiration towards saintliness, his quest of 
peace by service in the cause of others? Actually Rieux had 
no idea of the answer to that question, and it mattered little. 
The only picture of Tarrou he would always have would be 
the picture of a man who firmly gripped the steering-wheel of 
his car when driving, or else the picture of that stalwart body, 
now lying motionless. Knowing meant that : a living warmth, 
and a picture of death. 

That, no doubt, explains Dr Rieux’ composure on receiving 
next morning the news of his wife’s death. He was in the sur- 
gery. His mother came in, almost running, and handed him a 
telegram; then went back to the hall to give the telegraph-boy 
a tip. When she returned, her son was holding the telegram 
open in his hand. She looked at him, but his eyes were reso- 
lutely fixed on the window; it was flooded with the effulgence 
of the morning sun rising above the harbour. 

‘Bernard,’ she said gently. 

The doctor turned and looked at her almost as if she were 
a'stranger. 
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‘The telegram?' 

‘Yes/ he said. ‘That's it A week ago/ 

Mme Rieux turned her face towards the window. Rieux kept 
silent for a while. Then he told his mother not to cry, he’d 
been expecting it, but it was hard all the same. And he knew, 
in saying this, that this suffering was nothing new. For many 
months, and for the last two days, it was the self-same suffer- 
ing going on and on. 
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titled to some compensation; this present hour of joy should 
run at half the speed of those long hours of waiting. And the 
people who awaited them at home or on the platform - 
‘ amongst the latter, Rambert, whose wife, warned in good time, 
had got busy at once and was coming by the first train - were 
likewise fretting with impatience and quivering with anxiety. 
For even Rambert felt a nervous tremor at the thought that 
soon he would have to confront a love and a devotion, that 
the plague months had slowly refined to a pale abstraction, 
with the flesh-and-blood woman who had given rise to them. 

If only he could put the clock back and be once more the 
' man who, at the outbreak of the epidemic, had had only one 
thought and one desire: to escape and return to the woman 
he loved! But that, he knew, was out of the question now; he 
had changed too greatly. The plague had forced on him a 
detachment which, try as he might, he couldn’t think away, 
and which like a formless fear haunted his mind. Almost he 
thought the plague had ended too abruptly, he hadn’t had time 
to pull himself together. Happiness was bearing down on him, 
full speed; the event outrunning expectation. Rambert under- 
stood that all would be restored to him in a flash, and joy break 
on him like a flame with which there is no dallying. 

Everyone indeed, more or less consciously, felt as he did, 
and it is of all those people on the platform that we wish to 
speak. Each was returning to his personal life, yet the sense of 
comradeship persisted and they were exchanging smiles and 
cheerful glances amongst themselves. But the moment they 
saw the smoke of the approaching engine, the feeling of exile 
vanished before an uprush of overpowering, bewildering joy. 
And, when the train stopped, all those interminable-seeming 
separations that often had begun on this same platform came 
to an end in one ecstatic moment, when arms closed with 
hungry possessiveness on bodies whose living shape they had 
forgotten. As for Rambert, he hadn’t time to see her running 
towards him; already she had flung herself upon his breast. 
And with his arms locked round her, pressing to his shoulder 
the head of which he saw only the familiar hair, he let his 
tears How freely, unknowing if they rose from present joy or 
from sorrow too long repressed; aware only that they would 
prevent his making sure if the face buried in the hollow of his 
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shoulder were the face of which he had dreamed so often and 
so often, or, instead, a stranger’s face. For the moment, he 
wished to behave like all those others round him who believed, 
or made-beiieve, that plague can come and go without changing 
anything in men’s hearts. 

Nestling to each other, they went to their homes, blind to 
the outside world and seemingly triumphant over the plague, 
forgetting every sadness and the plight of those who had come 
by the same train and found no one awaiting them, and were 
bracing themselves to hear in their homes a confirmation of 
the fear which the long silence had already implanted in their 
hearts. For these last, who had now for company only their 
new-born grief, for those who at this moment were dedicating 
themselves to a lifelong memory of bereavement - for these 
unhappy people matters were very different, the pangs of 
separation had touched their climax. For the mothers, hus- 
bands, wives, and lovers who had lost all joy, now that the 
loved one lay under a layer of quicklime in a death-pit, or was 
a mere handful of indistinctive ashes in a grey mound, the 
plague had not yet ended. 

But who gave a thought to these lonely mourners? Routing 
the cold flaws that had been threshing the air since early morn- 
ing, the sun was pouring on the town a steady flood of tranquil 
"light. In the forts, on the hills, under a sky of pure, unwavering 
blue, guns were thundering, without a break. And everyone 
was out and about to celebrate those crowded moments when 
the time of ordeal ended and the time of forgetting had not yet 
begun. 

In streets and squares people were dancing. Within twenty- 
four hours the motor traffic had doubled and the ever more 
numerous cars were held up at every turn by merry-making 
crowds. Every church bell was in full peal throughout the 
afternoon, and the bells filled the blue and gold sky with their 
reverberations. Indeed, in all the churches thanksgiving ser- 
vices were being held. But, at the same time, the places of 
entertainment were packed, and the cafds, caring nothing for 
the morrow, were producing their last bottles of spirits. A 
noisy concourse surged round every bar, including loving 
couples who fondled each other without a thought fpr appear- 
ances. All were laughing or shouting. The reserves of emotion 
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pent up during those many months when for everybody the 
flame of. life burnt low were being recklessly squandered to 
celebrate this, the red-letter day of their survival. To-morrow 
real life would begin again, with its restrictions. But for the 
moment people in very different walks of life were rubbing 
shoulders, fraternizing. The levelling-out that death’s immin- 
ence had failed in practice to accomplish was realized at last, 
for a few gay hours, in the rapture of escape. 

But this rather tawdry exuberance was only one aspect of 
the town that day; not a few of those filling the streets at sun- 
down, amongst them Rambert and his wife, hid under an air 
of calm satisfaction subtler forms of happiness. Many couples, 
indeed, and many families, looked like people out for a casual 
stroll, no more than that; in reality most of them were making 
sentimental pilgrimages to places where they had gone to 
school with suffering. The new-comers were being shown the 
striking or obscurer tokens of the plague, relics of its passage. 
In some cases the survivor merely played the part of guide, the 
eye-witness who has ‘been through if, and talked freely of the 
danger without mentioning his fear. These were the milder 
forms of pleasure, little more than recreation. In other cases, 
however, there was more emotion to these walks about the 
town, as when a man, pointing to some place charged for him 
with sad yet tender associations, would say to the girl or 
woman beside him. This is where one evening just like this, I 
longed for you so desperately - and you weren’t there ! 1 These 
passionate pilgrims could readily be distinguished; they formed 
oases of whispers, aloof, self-centred, in the turbulence of the « 
' crowd. Far more effectively than the bands playing in the 
squares they vouched for the vast joy of liberation. These 
ecstatic couples, locked together, hardly speaking, proclaimed 
in the midst of the tumult of rejoicing, with the proud egoism 
and injustice of happy people, that the plague was over, the 
reign of terror ended. Calmly they denied, in the teeth of the 
evidence, that we had ever known a crazy world in which men 
were killed off like flies, or that precise savagery, that calcu- 
lated frenzy of the plague, which instilled an odious freedom 
as to all that was not the Here and Now; or those charnel- 
house stenches which stupefied whom they did not kill. In 
short, they denied that we had ever been that hag-ridden 
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was receding as he advanced. Gradually he found himself 
drawn into the seething, clamorous mass, and understanding 
more and more the cry that went up from it, a cry that, for 
some part at least, was his. Yes, they had suffered together, in 
body no less than in soul, from a cruel leisure, exile without 
redress, thirst that was never slaked. Amongst the heaps of 
corpses, the clanging bells of ambulances, the warnings of 
what goes by the name of Fate, amongst unremitting waves of 
fear and agonized revolt, the horror that such things could be, 
always a great voice had been ringing in the ears of these for- 
lorn, panicked people, a voice calling them back to the land of 
their desire, a homeland. It lay outside the walls of the stifled, 
strangled town, in the fragrant brushwood of the hills, in the 
waves of the sea, under free skies, and in the custody of love. 
And it was to this, their lost home, towards happiness, they 
longed to return, turning their backs disgustedly on all else. 

As to what that exile and that longing for reunion meant, 
Rieux had no idea. But as hewvalked ahead, jostled on all sides, 
accosted now and then, and gradually made his way into less 
crowded streets, he was thinking it has no importance whether 
such things have or have not a meaning; all we need consider 
is the answer given to men's hope. 

Henceforth he knew the answer, and he perceived it better 
now he was in the outskirts of the town, in almost empty 
streets. Those who, clinging to their little own, had set their 
hearts solely on returning to the home of their love, had some- 
times their reward - though some of them were still walking 
the streets alone, without the one they had awaited. Then, 
again, those were happy who had not suffered a twofold 
separation, like some of us who, in the days before the epi- 
demic, had failed to build their love on a solid basis at the 
outset, and had spent years blindly groping for the pact, so 
slow and hard to come by, that in the long run binds together 
ill-assorted lovers. Such people had had, like Rieux himself, the 
rashness of counting overmuch on time; and now they were 
parted for ever. But others - like Rambert, to whom the doctor 
had said early that morning, ‘Courage! It’s up to you now to 
prove you’re right' - had, without faltering, welcomed back 
die loved one who they thought was lost to them. And for 
some time, anyhow, they would be happy. They knew now 
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that if there is one thing one can always yearn for, and some- 
times attain, it is human love. 

But for those others, who aspired beyond and above the 
human individual towards something they could not even 
imagine, there had been no answer. Tarrou might seem to have 
won through to that hardly-come-by peace of which he used 
to speak; but he had found it only in death, too late to turn it 
to account. If others, however - Rieux could see them in the 
doorways of houses, passionately embracing and gazing 
hungrily at each other in the failing sunset glow - had got 
what they wanted, this was because they had asked for the 
one thing that depended on them solely. And, as he turned the 
corner of the street where Grand and Cottard lived, Rieux was 
thinking it was only right that those whose desires are limited 
to man and his humble yet formidable love, should enter, if 
only now and again, into their reward. 
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This chronicle is drawing to an end, and this seems to be the 
moment for Dr Bernard Rieux to confess that he is the nar- 
rator. But, before describing the closing scenes, he would wish 
anyhow to justify his undertaking and to set it down that he 
expressly made a point of adopting the tone of an impartial 
observer. His profession put him in touch with a great many of 
our townsfolk while plague was raging, and he had oppor- 
tunities of hearing their various opinions. Thus he was well 
placed for giving a true account of all he saw and heard. But 
in so doing he has tried to keep within the limits that seemed 
desirable. For instance, in a general way he has confined him- 
self to describing only such things as he was enabled to see for 
himself, and refrained from attributing to his fellow-sufferers 
thoughts that, when all is said and done, they were not bound 
to have. And, as for documents, he has used only such as 
chance, or mischance, put in his way. 

Summoned to give evidence regarding what was a sort of 
crime, he has exercised the restraint that behoves a con- 
scientious witness. All the same, following the dictates of his 
heart, he has deliberately taken the victims’ side and tried to 
share with his fellow-citizens the only certitudes they had in 
common - love, exile, and suffering. Thus he can truly say 
there was not one of their anxieties in which he did not share, 
no predicament of theirs that was not his. 

To be an honest witness, it was for him to confine himself 
mainly to what people did or said and what could be gleaned 
from documents. Regarding his personal troubles and his long 
suspense. His duty was to hold his peace. When now and again 
he refers to such matters, it is only for the light they may 
throw on his fellow-citizens and in order to give a picture, as 
well-defined as possible, of what most of the time they felt . 
confusedly. Actually, this self-imposed reticence cost him little 
effort. Whenever tempted to add his personal note to the 
myriad voices of the plague-stricken, he was deterred by the 
t ought that not one of his sufferings but was common to all 
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the others and that in a world where sorrow is so often lonely 
this was an advantage. Thus, decidedly, it was up to him to 
speak for all. 

But there was at least one of our townsfolk for whom Dr 
Rieux could not speak, the man of whom Tarrou said one day 
to Rieux, ‘His only real crime is that of having in his heart 
approved of something that killed off men, women, and chil- 
dren. I can understand the rest, but for that I am obliged to 
pardon him.’ It is fitting that this chronicle should end with 
some reference to that man, who had an ignorant, that is to 
say lonely, heart. 

On turning out of the main thoroughfares where the rejoic- 
ings were in full swing, and entering the street where Grand 
and Cottard lived. Dr Rieux was held up by a police cordon. 
Nothing could have surprised him more. This quiet part of the 
town seemed all the quieter for the sounds of festivity in the 
distance, and the doctor pictured it as deserted as it was 
tranquil. 

‘Sorry, doctor,’ a policeman said, ‘but I can’t let you through. 
There's a crazy fellow with a gun, shooting at everybody. But 
you’d better stay; we may need you.’ 

Just then Rieux saw Grand coming towards him. Grand, too, 
had no idea what was happening and the police had stopped him, 
too. He had been told that the shots came from the house 
where he lived. They could see, some way down the street, the 
frontage of the house, bathed in cool evening light. Farther 
down the street was another line of policemen like the one 
which had prevented Rieux and Grand from advancing, and 
behind the line some of the local residents could be seen cross- 
ing and recrossing the street hastily. The roadway immediately 
in front of the house was quite empty and in the middle of 
the hollow square lay a hat and a piece of dirty cloth. Looking 
more carefully, they saw more policemen, revolvers in hand, 
sheltering in doorways facing the house. All the shutters in 
Grand’s house were closed, except one on the second floor 
which seemed to be hanging loose, on one hinge only. Not a 
sound could be heard in the street, but for occasional snatches 
of music coming from the centre of the town. 

Suddenly two revolver shots rang out; they came from one 
of the buildings opposite and some splinters flew off the dis- 
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mantled shutter. Then silence came again. Seen from a distance, 
after the tumult of the day, the whole business seemed to 
Rieux fantastically unreal, like something in a dream. 

‘That’s Cottard's window,' Grand suddenly exclaimed. ‘I 
can’t make it out. 1 thought he’d disappeared.’ 

‘Why are they shooting?’ Rieux asked the policeman. 

‘Oh, just to keep him busy. We’re waiting for a van to come 
with the stuff that’s needed. He looses off at anyone who tries 
to get in by the front door. He got one of our men just now.’ 

‘But why did he fire?’ 

‘Ask me another! Some folks were larking about in the 
street, and he let off at them. They couldn’t make it out at first. 
When he fired again they started yelling, one man was 
wounded and the rest took to their heels. Some fellow gone off 
his rocker, I should say.' 

The minutes seemed interminable, in the silence that had 
returned. Then they noticed a dog, the first dog Rieux had 
seen for many months, emerging on the other side of the 
street; a draggled-looking spaniel which its owners had, pre- 
sumably, kept in hiding. It ambled along the wall, stopped in 
the doorway and began to flea itself. Some of the policemen 
whistled for it to come away. It raised its head, then walked 
out into the road and was sniffing at the hat when a revolver 
barked from the second-floor window. The dog did a somer- 
sault like a tossed pancake, lashed the air with its legs, and 
floundered on to its side, its body writhing in long convulsions. 
As if by way of reprisal five or six shots from the opposite 
house knocked more splinters off the shutter. Then silence fell 
again. The sun had moved a little and the shadow-line was. 
nearing Cottard’s window. There was a low squeal of brakes in 
the street, behind the doctor. 

‘Here they are,’ the policeman said. 

A number of police officers jumped out of the van and un- 
loaded coils of rope, a ladder, and two big oblong packages 
wrapped in oilcloth. Then they turned into a street behind the 
row of houses facing Grand’s. A minute or so later there were 
signs of movement, though little could be seen, in the door- 
ways of the houses. Then came a short spell of waiting. The 
dog had ceased moving; it now was lying in a small, dark, 
glistening pool. 
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Jeanne, and was feeling much happier. Also he'd made a fresh 
start with his phrase. 'I’ve cut out all the adjectives/ 

And, with a twinkle in his eye, he took his hat off, bringing 
it low in a courtly sweep. But Rieux was thinking of Cottard, 
and the dull thud of lists belabouring the wretched man’s face 
haunted him as he went to visit his old asthma patient. Perhaps 
it was more painful to think of a guilty man than of a dead 
man. 

It was quite dark by the time he reached his patient’s house. 
In the bedroom the distant clamour of a populace rejoicing 
in its new-won freedom could be faintly heard, and the old 
fellow was as usual transposing peas from one pan to another. 

They re quite right to amuse themselves,’ he said. ‘It takes 
all sorts to make a world, as they say. . . . And your colleague, 
doctor, how’s he getting on ?’ 

Hes dead.’ Rieux was listening to his patient's rumbling 
chest. 

Ah ... really?' The old fellow sounded embarrassed. 

‘Of plague,’ Rieux added. 

^ es, the old man said, after a moment’s silence, ‘it's always 
the best who go. That’s how life is. But he was a man who 
knew what he wanted.’ 

Why do you say that?’ The doctor was putting back his 
stethoscope. 

. for no particular reason. Only . . , well, he never talked 
just for talking’s sake. I'd rather cottoned on to him. But there 
you are! All those folk are saying, “It was plague. We’ve had 
the plague here. You’d almost think they expected to be 
given medals for it. But what does that mean - “plague”? Just 
life, no more than that.’ 

Mind you do your inhalations regularly." 

Don t worry about me, doctor ! There’sTots of life in the old 
dog yet, and 1 11 see ’em all into their graves.’ He chuckled. 
That s where I have em beat; I know how to live/ 

A burst of joyful shouts in the distance seemed an echo of 
his boast. Half-way across the room the doctor halted. 

Would you mind if I go up on to the terrace v 

‘Of course not. You’d like to have a look at ’em - that it? 
But they’re just the same as ever, really.’ When Rieux was 
leaving the room a new thought crossed his mind. ‘I say, 
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onslaughts, despite their personal afflictions, by all who, while 
unable to be saints but refusing to bow down to pestilences, 
strive their utmost to be healers. 

And, indeed, as he listened to the cries of joy rising from 
the town, Rieux remembered that such joy is always im- 
perilled. He knew what those jubilant crowds did not know 
but could have learned from books: that the plague bacillus 
never dies or disappears for good; that it can lie dormant for 
years and years in furniture and linen-chests; that it bides its 
time in bedrooms, cellars, trunks, and bookshelves; and that 
perhaps the day would come when, for the bane and the en- 
lightening of men, it roused up its rats again and sent them 
forth to die in a happy city. 
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Albert Camus 
THE REBEL 
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‘It is not only the best book Camus has written, but one 
of the vital works of our time, compassionate and 
disillusioned, intelligent but instructed by deeply felt 
experience' - Observer Profile. 

Camus himself described this work as ‘an attempt to 
understand the time I live in*. ‘One might think,* he 
continues, 'that a period which, within fifty years, uproots, 
enslaves or kills seventy million human beings, should 
only, and forthwith, be condemned. But also its guilt must 
be understood. 

‘Slave camps under the flag of freedom, massacres justified 
by philanthropy or the taste for the superhuman, cripple 
judgement. On the day when crime puts on the apparel of 
innocence, through a curious reversal peculiar to our age, 
it is innocence that is called on to justify itself. The 
purpose of this essay is to accept and study that strange 
challenge.’ 
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